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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The necessity of reprinting the Author's Natural 
Philosophy, has given him an opportunity of reviewing 
and correcting the whole, and of making many changes, 
which could not have been done on stereotype plates. 
In addition to these corrections, he has added about 
I forty pages of letterpress, and more than twenty new 
\ cuts, chiefly on the subjects of the Steam Engine and 
^ Electro- Magnetism. Both these subjects the Author 
has taken srreat pains to explain and illustrate, in 
k^such a manner as to make them understood by the 
pupil. The mechanical principles on which this 
engine acts, it will be allowed, have been conqvehend- 
ed only by a very few ; while the subject of electro- 
magnetism has become exceedingly interesting, on 
\ accoimt of recent attempts to make its force a motive 
power. The whole work has been newly stereotyped; 
and on all accounts, therefore, it is beUeved, will be 
much more acceptable to the public than formerly. 

J. L. C* 

Hartford^ Ct., May^ 1838. 
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PREFACE. 



Wbilb we have recent and improved systems of Oeogra- 
phy, of Arithmetic, and of Grammar, in ample variety, — and 
Reading and Spelling Books in corresponding abundance, 
many of which show our advancement in the science of edu- 
cation, no one has offered to the public, for the use of our 
schools, any new or improved system of Natural Philosophy. 
And yet this is a branch of education very extensively studied 
at the present time, and probably would be much more so, 
were some of its parts so explained and illustrated as to make 
them more easily understood. 

The author therefore undertook the following work at the 
suggestion of several eminent teachers, who for years have 
regretted the want of a book on this subject, more familiar 
in its explanations, and more ample in its details, than any 
now in common use. 

The Conversations on Natural Philosophy, a foreign work 
now extensively used in schools, though beautifully written, 
and often highly interesting, is, on th^ whole, considered by 
most instructors as exceedingly deficient— particularly in 
wanting such a method in its explanations, as to convey to 
the mind of the pupil precise and definite ideas ; and also in 
the omission of many subjects, in themselves most useful to 
the student, and at the same time most easily taught. 

It is alsa doubted by many instructors, whether Conversa- 
tions is the best form for a book of instruction, and particu- 
larly on the several subjects embraced in a system of Natu- 
ral Philosophy. Indeed, those who have had most experi- 
ence as teachers, are decidedly of the opinion that it is not ; 
and hence, we learn, that m those parts of Europe where the 
subject of education has received the most attention, and, 
consequently, where the best methods of conveying instruc- 
tion are supposed to have been adopted, school books, in the 
form of conversations, are at present entirely out of use. 

I* 



O PBSFACK. 

The author of the following system hopes to hare Uliistr*- 
ted and explained most subjects treated of, in a manner so 
familiar as to be understood by the pupil, without requiring 
additional diagrams, or new modes of explanations from the 
teacher. 

Every one who has attempted to make himself master of 
a difficult proposition by means of diagrams, knows thai 
the great number of letters of reference with which they 
are sometimes loaded, is oflen the most perplexing part of 
the subject, and particularly when one figure is made to an- 
swer several purposes, and is placed at a distance from the 
explanation. To avoid this difficulty, the author has intro- 
duced additional figures to illustrate the different parts of the 
subject, instead of referring back to former ones, so that the 
student is never perplexed with many letters on any one fig- 
ure. The figures are also placed under the eye, and in im- 
mediate connexion with their descriptions, so that the letters 
of reference in the text, and those on the diagrams, can be 
seen at the same time. In respect to the language employed, 
it has been the chief object of the author to make himself 
understood by those who know nothing of mathematics, and 
who, indeed, had ho previous knowledge of Natural Philoso- 
phy. Terms of science have therefore been as much as pos- 
sible avoided, and when used, are explained in connexion 
with the subjects to which they belong, and, it is hoped, to 
the comprehension of common readers. This method- was 
thought preferable to that of adding a glossary of scientific 
terms. 

The author has also endeavoured to illustrate the subjects as 
much as possible by means of common occurrences, or com 
mon things, and in this manner to bring philosophical truths 
as much as practicable within ordinary acquirements. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the practical mechanic may take some 
useful hints concerning his business, from several parts ol 
the woric. 

Hartford, Miy, 1830. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



THE PROPERTIES OF BODIES. 

1. A Body is any substance of which we can gain a 
knowledge by our senses. Hence air, water, and earth, 
in all their modifications, are called bodies. 

2. There are certain properties which are common to all 
bodies. These are called the essential properties of bodies. 
They are Impenetrability, Extension, Figure, DivisibilUy, 
Inertia, and Attraction. 

3. Impenetrability. — ^By impenetrability, it is meani 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same 
time, or, that the ultimate jurticles of matter cannot be pene* 
trat^. ThuSf if a vessel oe exactly filled with water, and a 
stone, or any other substance heavier than water, be dropped 
into it, a quantity of water will overflow, just equal to the 
size of the heavy body. This shows that the stone only 
separates or displaces the particles of water, and therefore 
that the two substances cannot exist in the same place at the 
same time. If a glass tube open at the bottom, and closed 
with the thumb at the top, be pressed down into a vessel of 
water, the liquid will not rise up and fill the tube, because 
the air already in the tube resists it ; but if the thumb be re- 
moved, so that the air can pass out, the water will instantly 
rise as high on the inside of the tube as it is on the outside. 
This shows that the air is impenetrable to the water. 

4. If a nail be driven into a board, in common language* it 
is said to penetrate the wood, but in the language of philoso- 
phy it only separates, or displaces the particles of the wood. 

What is a body 1 Mention several bodies. Whatare the essential 
properties of bodies ? What is meant by impenebrabilUy 7 How m k 
proved that air and water are impenetrable 1 When a nail is driven 
mto a board or piece of lead, are the partides of these bodie* ptnrtntfij 
or separated ? 
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^^e some ib the case, if the nail he driven into a piece oi 
lead ; *the particres '4f the lead are separated from each other, 
and crowded together, to make room for the harder body, 
buftthe particles themselves are by no means penetrated by 
the nail. - »- 

5. When a piece of gold is dissolved in an acid, the par- 
ticles of the metal are divided, or separated from each other, 
and diffused in the fluid, but the particles of gold are suppo- 
sed still to be entire, for if the acid be removed, we olrtain 
the gold again in its solid form, just as though its particles 
had never been separated. 

6. Extension. — ^Every body, however small, must have 
length, breadth, and thickness, since no substance can exist 
without them. By extension, therefore, is only meant these 
qualities. Extension has no respect to the size, or shape of 
a body. The size and shape of a block of wood a foot 
square is quite different from that of a walking stick. But 
they both equally possess length, breadth, and thickness, since 
the stick might be cut into little blocks, exactly resembling 
in shape the large one. And these little cubes might again 
be divided until they were only the hundredth part of an inch 
in diameter, and still it is obvious, that they* would possess 
length, breadth, and thickness, for they could yet be seen, 
felt, and measured. But suppose each of these little blocks 
to be again divided a thousand times, it is true we could not 
measure them, but still they would possess the quality of ex- 
tension, as really as they did before division, the only differ- 
ence being in respect to dimensions. 

7. Figure, or /orw, is the result of extension, for we can- 
not conceive that a body has length and breadth, without its 
also having some kind of figure, however irregular. 

8. Some solid bodies have certain or determinate forms 
which are produced by nature, and are always the same 
wherever they are found. Thus, a crystal of quartz has six 
sides, while a garnet has twelve sides, these numbers being 
invariable. Some solids are so irregular, that they cannot 
be compared with any mathematical figure. This is the 
case with the fragments of a broken rock, chips of wood, 
fractured glass, &c. 

Are the particles of gold dissolved, or only separated, by the acidi 
What is meant by extension? In how many directions do bodies pos- 
sess extension 1 Of what is fig;ure, or form, the result ? Do all bodies 
Sossess figure 1 What solids ars regular in their forms 1 What b^ 
ies are irregular ? 
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9. Fluid bodies have no determinate forms, but take their 
shapes from the vessels in which they happen to be placed. 

10. Divisibility. — By the divisibility of matter, we 
mean that a body may be divided into parts, and that these 
parts may again be divided into other parts. 

11. It is quite obvious, that if we break a piece of marble 
into two parts, these two parts may again be divided, and 
that the process of division may be continued until these 
l^rts are so small as not individually to be seen or felt. 
DUt as every body, however small, must possess extension 
and form, so we can conceive of none so minute but that it may 
again be divided. There is, however, possibly a limit, beyond 
which bodies cannot be actually divided, for there may be 
reason to believe that the atoms of matter are inidvisible 
by any means in our power. But under what circumstances 
this takes place, or whether it is in the power of man during 
his whole life, to pulverize any substance so finely, that it 
may not again be broken, is unknown. 

12. We can conceive, in some degree, how minute must 
be the particles of matter from circumstances that every day 
come within our knowledge. 

13. A single grain oif musk will scent a room for years, 
and still lose no appreciable part of its weight. Here, the 
particles of musk must be floating in the air of every part 
of the room, otherwise they could not be every where per- 
ceived. 

14. Gold is hammered so thin, as to take 282,000 leaves 
to make an inch in thickness. Here, the particles still ad- 
here to each other, notwithstanding the great surface which 
they cover, — a single grain being sufficient to extend over a 
surface of fifty square inches. 

1 5. The ultimate particles of matter, however widely they 
may be diffused, are not individually destroyed, or lost, but 
under certain circumstances, may again be collected into a 
body without change of form. Mercury, water, and many 
other substances, maybe converted into vapor, or distilled in 
close vessels, without any of their particles being lost. In 

»r" • ■ — 11 - ■ I 

^ What is meant by divisibility of matter 1 Is there any limit to the 
divisibility of matter 1 Are the atoms of matter divisible 1 'What ex- 
amples are given of the divisibility of matter ? How many leaves of 
^Id does it take to make an inch in thickness 1 How many square 
inches may a grain of gold be made to cover 7 Under what circum- 
stances may the particles of matter again be collected in their original 
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ftncli cases, there is no decomposition of the substances^ but 
only a change of form by the heat, and hence the mercury 
and water assume their original state again on cooling. 

16. When bodies suffer decomposition or decay, their ^- 
ementary particles, in like manner, are neither destroyed 
nor lost, but only enter into new arrangements or combina* 
tions with other bodies. 

17. When a piece of wood is heated in a close vessel, such 
as a retort, we obtain water, an acid, several kinds of gas. and 
there remains a black, porous substance, called charcoal. 
The wood is thus decomposed, or destroyed, and its paj^cles 
take a new arrangement, and assume new forms, but that 
nothing is lost is proved by the fact, that if the^water, acid, 
ga^es, and charcoal, be collected and weighed, they will 
be found exactly as heavy as the wood was, before distillation. 

18. Bones, flesh, or any animal substance, may in the 
same manner be made to assume new forms, without losing 
a particle of the matter which they orig^inally contained. 

19. The decay of animal or vegetable bodies in the open 
air, or in the ground, is only a process by which the particles 
of which they were composed, change their places, and as- 
sume new forms. 

20. The decay and decomposition of animals and vegeta- 
bles on the sur&ce of the earth form the soil, which nou- 
rishes the growth of plants and other vegetables ; and these, 
in their turn, form the nutriment of animals. Thus is there 
a perpetual change f^om death to life, and from life to death, 
and as constant a succession in the forms and places, which 
the particles of matter assume. Nothing is lost, and not a 
particle of matter is. struck out of existence. The same mat- 
ter of which every living animal, and every vegetable, was 
formed, before and since the flood, is still in existence. As 
nothing is lost or annihilated, so it is probable that nothing 
has been added, and that we, ourselves, are composed of par- 
ticles of matter as old as the creation. In time^ we must, in 
our turn, suffer decomposition, as all forms have done before 
us, and thus resign the matter of which we are composed, to 
form new existences. 

21. Insrti A.— ^Inertia means passiveness or want of 

When bodies suflTer decay, are their particles lost 1 What becomes 
of the particles of bodies which decay 1 Is it probable that any matter 
has been annihilated or added, since the first creation ? What is said 
of Ae particles of matter of which we an made 1 What does inertia 
mMinf 
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power. Thus matter is, of itself, equally incapable of pot* 
ting itself in motion, or of bringing itself to rest when in 
motion. 

22. It is plain that a rock on the sur&ce of the earth, 
never changed its position in respect to other things on the 
earth. It has of itself no power to move, and would, there- 
fore, for ever lie still, unless moved by some external force. 
This fact is proved by the experience of every person, for 
we see the same objects lying in the same positions all ooi 
lives. Now, it is just as true, that inert matter has no pow- 
er to bring itself to rest, when once put in motion, as it is, 
that it cannot put itself in motion, when at rest, for having 
no life, it is perfectly passive, both to motion and rest, and 
therefore either state depends entirely upon circumstances. 

23. Common experience proving that matter does not 
put itself in motion, we might be led to believe, that rest is 
the natural state of all inert bodies, but a few considerations 
will show, that motion is as much the natural state of mat- 
ter as rest, and that either state depends on the resistance, or 
impulse, of external causes. 

24. If a cannon ball be rolled upon the ground, it will 
soon cease to move, because the ground is rough, and pre- 
sents impediments to its motion ; but if it be rolled on the 
ice, its motion will continue much longer, because there are 
fewer impediments, and consequently, the same £[)rce of im- 
pulse will carry it much farther. We see from this, that 
with the same impulse, the distance to which the ball will 
move must depend on the impediments it meets with, or the 
resistance it has to overcome. But suppose that the ball 
and ice were both so smooth as to remove as much as pos- 
sible the resistance caused by friction, then it is obvious that 
the ball would continue to move longer, and go to a greater 
distance. Next suppose we avoid the friction of the ice, and 
throw the ball through the air, it would thai continue in 
motion still longer with the same force of projection, be- 
cause the air alone, presents less impediment than the air 
and ice, and there is now nothing to oppose its constant mo- 
tion, except the resistance of the air, and its own weight, or 
gravity. 

25. If the air be exhausted, or pumped out of a vessel by 

Is rest or motion the natural state of matter 1 Why does the ball 
roll fiirther on the ice than on the ground 1 What does this prove I- 
Why, with the same force of projection, will a ball move farther taroofli 
theairdiaflontheioel ' 
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means of an air parop, and a common top, with a small, hard 

Eoint, be set in motion in it, the top will coi^tinue to spin for 
ours, because the air does not resist its motion. A pendu- 
lum, set in motion, in an exhausted vessel, will continue to 
swing, without the help of clock work, for a \v4iole day, be- 
cause there is nothing to resist its perpetual motion, but the 
small friction at the point where it is suspended, and gravity. 

26. We see, then, that it is the resistance of the air, of fric- 
tion, and of gravity, which causes bodies once in motion to 
cease moving, or come to rest, and that dead matter, of itself, 
is equally incapable of causing its own motion, or its own 
rest. 

27. We have perpetual examples of the truth of this doc 
trine, in the moon, and other planets. These vast bodies 
move through spaces which are void of the obstacles of air 
and friction, and their motions are the same that they were 
thousands of years ago, or at the beginning of creation. 

28. Attraction. — By attraction is meant that property, 
or quality in the particles of bodies, which make them tend 
toward each other. 

29. We know that substances are composed of small 
atoms or particles of matter, and that it is a collection of these, 
united together, that forms all the objects with which we are 
acquainted. Now, when we come to divide, or separate any 
substance into parts, we do not find that its particles have 
been united or kept together by glue, little nails, or any such 
mechanical means, but that they cling together by some 
power, not obvious to our senses. This power we call at- 
traction, but of its nature or cause, we are entirely ignorant 
Experiment and observation, however, demonstrate, that this 
power pervades all material things, and that under different 
modifications, it not only makes the particles of bodies adhere 
to each other, but is the cause which keeps the planets in 
their orbits as they pass through the heavens. 

30. Attraction has received different names, according to 
the circumstances under which it acts. 

31. The force which keeps the particles of matter to- 



Why will atop apin, or a pendulum swing, longer in an exhausted 
ressel than in the air 1 What are the causes which resist the perpetual 
motion of bodies 1 Where have we an example of continued motion 
without the existence of air and friction 1 What is meant by attrac- 
tion 1 What is known about the cause of attraction 1 Is attraction 
«ommon to all kinds of matter, or not 1 What effect does this power 
bavo upon ths planets 1 Why has attraction received different names 1 
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gelher, to form bodies, or masses, is called attraelion of e4h 
kesian. That which inclines different masses towards each 
other, is called attraction of gravitation. That which 
causes liquids to rise in tu'bes, is called capillary attraction. 
That which forces the particles of substances of different 
kinds to unite, is known under the name of chemical at* 
traction. That which causes the needle to point constantly 
towards the poles of the earth is magnetic attraction ; and 
that which is excited by friction in certain substances, is 
known by the name of electrical attraction. 

32. The following illustrations, it is hoped, will make 
each kind of attraction distinct and obvious to the mind of 
the student 

33. Attraction of Cohesion acts only at insensible 
distances, as when the particles of bodies apparently touch 
each other. 

34. Take two pieces of lead, of a round form, an inch in 
diameter, and two inches long ; flatten one end of each, and 
make through it an eye-hole for a string. Make the other 
ends of each as smooth as possible, by cutting them with a 
sharp knife. If now the smooth surfaces be brought to- 
gether, with a slight turning pressure, they will adhere 
with such force that two men can hardly pull them apart by 
the two strings. 

35. In like manner, two pieces of plate glass, when their 
surfaces are cleaned from dust, and they are pressed to- 
gether, will adhere with considerable force. Otner smooth 
substances present the same phenomena. 

36. This kind of attraction is much stronger in some 
bodies than in others. Thus, it is stronger in the metals 
than in most other substances, and in some of the metals it 
is stronger than in others. In fi^eneral, it is most powerful 
among the particles of solid bodies, weaker among those of 
liquids, and probably entirely wanting among elastic fluids, 
such as air, and the gases. 

37. Thus, a small iron wire will hold a suspended weight 
of many pounds, without having its particles separated ; the 

How many kinds of attraction are there ? How does the attraction 
of cohesion operate 1 What is meant by attraction of eravitation 1 
What by capUlary attraction 1 What by chemical attracUon 1 What 
is that which mains the needle point towards the pole 1 How is elce- 
trical attraction excited? Give an example of cohesive attractbnl 
In what sabstancee is cohesive attraction ths strongest 1 In what rab* 
fUaaot is it waakeetl 
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particles of water are divided by a very small force, whiU 
those of air are still more easily moved among each other. 
These different properties depend on the force of cohesion 
with which the several particles of these bodies are united. 

38. When the particles of fluids are left to arrange them- 
selves according to the laws of attraction, the bodies which 
they compose assume the form of a globe or ball. 

39. Drops of water thrown on an oiled surface or on wax 
— globules of mercury, — hail stones, — a drop of water ad- 
hering to the end of the finger, — tears running down the 
cheeks, and dew drops on the leaves of plants, are all 
examples of this law of attraction. The manufacture of shot 
is also a striking illustration. The lead is melted and 
poured into a sieve, at the height of about two hundred feet 
from the ground. The stream of lead, immediately after 
leaving the sieve, separates into round globules, which, be- 
fore they reach the ground, are cooled and become solid, 
and thus are formed the shot used by sportsmen. 

40. To account for the globular form in all these cases, 
we have only to consider that the particles of matter are 
mutually attracted towards a common centre, and in liquids 
being free to move, they arrange themselves accordingly. 

41. In all figures except the globe, or ball, some of the 
particles must be nearer the centre than others. But in a 
body that is perfectly round, every part of the outside is 
exactly at the same distance from the centre. 

42. Thus, the comers of a cube, or Fig. 1. 
square, are at much greater distances 
from the centre, than the sides, while the 
circumference of a circle or ball is every 
where at the same distance from it. This 
difference is shown by fig. 1, and it is 
quite obvious, that if the particles of 
matter are equally attracted towards the 
common centre, and are free to arrange 
themselves, no other figure could possibly be formed, since 
then every part of the outside is equally attracted. 

43. The sun, earth, moon, and indeed all the heavenly 

Whv are the particles of fluids more easily separated than thosiB of 
■olids 1 What form do fluids take, when their particles are left to their 
own arrangement 1 Give examples of this law. How is the ^lobular 
form which liquids assume accounted fbr 1 If the particles or a body 
are free to move, and are equally attracted towards the centre, what 
mmit be its flgurel Why mutt the figure be a globe? 
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bodies, are illustrations of this law, and therefore were pro* 
bablj in so soft a state when first formed, as to allow tneir 
particles freely to arrange themselves accordingly. 

44. Attraction of Gravitation. — As the attraction of 
cohesion unites the particles of matter into masses or bodies, 
so the attraction of gravitation tends to force these masses 
towards each other, to form those of still greater dimensions. 
The term gravitation, does not here strictly refer to the 
weight of bodies, but to the attraction of the masses of matter 
towards each other, whether downwards, upwards, or hori- 
zontally. 

45. The attraction of gravitation is mutual, since all 
bodies not only attract other bodies, but are themselves at- 
tracted. 

46. Two cannon balls, when suspended by 
long cords, so as to hang quite near each other, 
are found to exert a mutual attraction, so that 
neither of the cords is exactly perpendicular, 
but they approach each other, as in fig. 2. 

47. In the same manner, the heavenly bo- 
dies, when they approach each other, are drawn 
out of the line of their paths, or orbits, by mu- 
tual attraction. 

48. The force of attraction increases in pro- 
portion as bodies approach each other, and by 
the same law it must diminish in proportion as 
they recede from each other. 

49. Attraction, in technical language, is in- 
versely as the squares of the distances between 
the two bodies. That is, in proportion as the 
square of the distance increases, in the same 
proportion attraction decreases, and so the contrary. Thus, 
if at the distance of 2 feet, the attraction be equal to 4 pounds, 
at the distance of 4 feet, it will be only 1 pound ; for the 
square of 2 is 4, and the square of 4 is 16, which is 4 times 
the square of 2. On the contrary, if the attraction at the 
distance of 6 feet be 3 pounds, at the distance of 2 feet it 
will be 9 times as much, or 27 pounds, because 36, the 
square of 6, is equal to 9 times 4, the square of 2. 

What great natural bodies are examples of this law 1 What ia meant 
by attraction of gravitation % Can one body attract another without 
being itadf attract 1 How is it proved that bodies attract each other t 
lif what law^ or mk, dots the finroe of attraction increasel Qivt «» 
vonnple of this rale. 
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50. The intensity of light is found to increase and td* 
minish in the same proportion. Thus, if a board a foot 
square, be placed at the distance of one foot from a candle, 
it will be found to hide the light from another board of two 
feet square, at the distance of two feet from the candle. Now 
a board of two feet square is just four times as large as one 
of one foot square, and therefore the light at double the dis- 
tance bein^ spread over 4 times the surface, has only one 
fourth the mtensity. 

61. The expe- Fig. 3. 
riment may be ea- 
sily tried, or may 
be readily under- 
stood by hg. 3, 
where c repre- € 
sents the candle, 
A, the small 

board, and B the large one ; B being four times the sise 
of A, 

The force of the attraction of gravitation, is in proportion 
to the quantity of matter the attracting body contains. 

Some bodies of the same bulk contain a much greater 
quantity of matter than others : thus, a piece of lead con- 
tains about twelve times as much matter as a piece of cork 
of the same dimensions, and therefore a piece of lead of any 
given size, and a piece of cork twelve times as large, will 
attract each other equally. 

62. CAPii«LASY Attraction. — The force by which 
small tubes, or porous substances, raise liquids above their 
levels, is called capillary attraction. 

If a small glass tube be placed in water, the water on the 
inside will be raised above the level of that on the outside of 
the tube. The cause of this seems to be nothing more than 
the ordinary attraction of the particles of matter for each 
other. The sides of a small orifice are so near each other, 
as to attract the particles of the fluid on their opposite sides, 
and as all attraction is strongest in the direction of the 



How is it shown that the intensitjr of li^ht increases and diminishes 
in the same proportion as the attraction ot matter 1 Do bodies attract 
in proportion to bulk, or quantity of matter 1 What would be the dif- 
ference of attraction between a cubic inch of lead, and a cubic inch of 
totk 1 Why would there be so much difference 1 What is meant by 
capillary attraction 1 How is this kind of attraction illustrated witL 
II ((lass tube 1 
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greatest quantity of matter, the water is raised upwards, or 
m the direction of the length of the tuhe. On the outside 
of the tube, the opposite surfaces, it is obvious, cannot act 
on the same column of water, and therefore the influence 
of attraction is here hardly perceptible in raising the fluid. 
This seems to be the reason why the fluid rises higher on 
die inside than on the outside of the tube. 

53. A great variety of porous substances are capable of 
this kind of attraction. If a piece of sponge or a lump of 
sugar be placed, so that its lowest corner touches the water, 
the fluid will rise up and wet the whole mass. In the same 
manner, the wick of a lamp will carry up the oil to supply 
the flame, though the flame is several inches above the level 
of the oil. lithe end of a towel happens to be leil in a 
basin of water, it will empty the basin of its contents. And 
on the same principle, when a dry wedge of wood is driven 
into the crevice ox a rock, and aflerwards moistened with 
water, as when the rain falls upon it, it will absorb the 
water, swell, and sometimes split the rock. In Germany, 
mill-stone quarries are worked in this manner. 

54. Chemical Attraction takes place between the 
particles of substances,^ of diflerent kinds, and unites them 
into one compound, f ■ 

55. This species of attraction takes place only between 
the particles of certain substances, and is not, therefore, a 
universal property. It is also known under the name of 
chemical affinity, because it is said, that the particles of sub- 
stances having an affinity between them, will unite, while 
those having no affinity for each other do not readily enter 
into union. 

56. There seems, indeed, in this respect, to be very sin- 
gular preferences, and dislikes, existing among the particles 
of matter. Thus, if a piece of marble be thrown into sul- 
phuric acid, their particles will unite with great rapidity 
and commotion, and there will result a compound diflering 
in all respects from the acid or the marble. But if a piece 
of glass, quartz, gold, or silver, be thrown into the acid, no 
change is produced on either, because their particles have 
no affinity. 

Why does t^ water rise higher in the tube thaa it does on the out- 
side^ . Give some common illustrations of this principle. What is the 
effect of chemical attraction % By what other name is this kind of at- 
tijftctioD known 1 What effect is produced when marble and sulphuric 
•^ are l^uxfat together 1 What is the eflbct when glass and this 
acid are brought together % What is the reason of this difevBo^l 
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Sulphur and quicksilver, when heated tosfether, will form 
a beautiful red compound, known under the name of ver- 
milion, and which has none of the qualities of sulphur or 
quicksilver. 

57. Oil and water have no affinity for each other, hot 
potash has an attraction for both, and therefore oil and water 
will unite when potash is mixed with them. In this man- 
ner, the well known article called soof is formed. But the 
potash has a stronger attraction for an acid than it has' for 
either the oil or the water; and therefore when soap is 
mixed with an acid, the potash leaves the oil, and unites 
with the acid, thus destroying the old compound, and at the 
same instant forming a new one. The same happens when 
soap is dissolved in any water containing an acid, as the 
water of the sea, and of certain wells. The potash forsakes 
the oil, and unites with the acid, thus leaving the oil to rise 
to the surface of the water. Such waters are called hardt 
and will not wash, because the acid renders the potash a 
neutral substance. 

58. Magnetic Attraction. — There is a certain ore of 
iron, a piece of which, being suspended by a thread, wiU 
always turn one of its sides to the north. This is called the 
load-stone, or natural Magnet, and when it is brought near 
a piece of iron, or steel, a mutual attraction takes place, and 
under certain circumstances, the two bodies will come to- 
gether and adhere to each other. This is called Magnetic 
Attraction. When a piece of steel or iron is rubbed with 
a Magnet, the same virtue is communicated to the steel, and 
it will attract other pieces of steel, and if suspended by a 
string, one of its ends will constantly point towards the 
north, while the other, of course, points towards the south. 
This is called an artificial Magnet. The magnetic needle 
is a piece of steel, first touched with the loadstone, and then 
suspended, so as to turn easily on a point. By means of this 
instrument, the mariner guides his ship through the path- 
less ocean. See Magnetism. 

59. Electrical Attraction. — When a piece of glasi^ 
or sealinjg; wax, is rubbed with the dry hand, or a piece of 



How may oil and water be made to unite 1 What is the compoai 
tion thus formed called 1 How does an acid destroy this compound^ 
What is the reason that hard water will not wash 1 What is a na 
tural magnet ? What is meant by ma|[netie attraction 1 What is ar 
artificial magnet? What is a majgnetie needlel What is its ass i 
What is meant by electrical attraction ) 
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doth, and then held towards any light substance, such as 
hair, or thread, the light body will be attracted bv it, and 
will adhere for a moment to the glass or wax. Tne influ- 
ence which thus moves the light body is called Electrical 
Attraction, When the light body has adhered to the sur- 
face of the glass for a moment, it is again thrown off, or 
repelled, and this is called Electrical Repulsion. See Elec- 
tricity, 

60. We have thus described and illustrated all the uni- 
versal or inherent properties of bodies, and have also no- 
ticed the several kinds of attraction which are peculiar, 
namely. Chemical, Magnetic, and Electrical. There are 
still several properties to be mentioned. Some of them 
belong to certain bodies in a peculiar degree, wbile other 
bodies possess them but slightly. Others belong exclusively 
to certain substances, and not at all to others. These 
properties are as follows. 

61. Density. — This property relates to the compactness 
of bodies, or the number of particles which a body contains 
within a given bulk. It is closeness of texture. Bodies 
which are most dense, are those which contain the least 
number of pores. Hence the density of the metals is much 
greater than the density of wood. Two bodies being of 
equal bulk, that which weighs most, is most dense. Some 
of the metals may have this quality increased by hammer- 
ing, by which their pores are filled up and their particles 
are brought nearer to each other. The density of air is 
increased by forcing more into a close vessel than it natu- 
rally contained. 

62. Rarity. — This is the quality opposite to density, 
and means that the substance to which it is applied is po- 
rous, and light. Thus air, water, and ether, are rare sub- 
stances, while gold, lead, and platina, are dense bodies. 

63. Hardness. — This property is not in proportion, as 
might be expected, to the density of the substance, but to the 
force with which the particles of a body cohere, or keep 
their places. Glass, for instance, will scratch gold or pla- 
tina, though these metals are much more dense than glass. 
It is probable, therefore, that these metals contain the 

What is eleetrical repolsion 1 What is density 1 What bodies are 
most dense *{ How may this quality be increased m the metals 1 What 
is rarity 1 What are rare bodies 1 What are dense bodies % How 
does hardness differ from density? Why win ^lass scratch gM or 
platinal 
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greatest Dumber of particles, but that those of the glass axe 
more firmly fixed in their places. 

Some of the metals can be made hard or soft at pleasure. 
Thus steel when heated, and then suddenly cooled, becomes 
harder than glass, while if allowed to cool slowly, it is soft 
and flexible. 

64. Elasticity is that property in bodies by which, 
after being forcibly compressed or bent, they regain their 
original state when the force is removed. 

Some substances are highly elastic, while others want 
this property entirely. The separation of two bodies after 
impact, or striking together, is a proof that one or both are 
elastic. In general, most hard and dense bodies, possess 
this quality in greater or less degree. Ivory, glass, marble^ 
flint, and ice, are elastic solids. An ivory ball, dropped 
upon a marble slab, will bound nearly to the height from 
which it fell, and no mark will be left on either. India 
rubber is exceedingly elastic, and on being thrown for- 
cibly against a hard body, will bound to an amazing 
distance. 

Putty, dough, and wet clay, are examples of the entire 
want of elasticity, and if either of these be thrown against 
an impediment, they will be flattened, stick to the place 
they touch, and never, like elastic bodies, regain their for- 
mer shapes. 

Among fluids, water, oil, and in general all such sub- 
stances as are denominated liquids, are nearly inelastic, 
while air and the gaseous fluids, are the most elastic of all 
bodies. 

65. Brittleness is the property which renders sub- 
stances easily broken, or separated into irregular fragments. 
This property belongs chiefly to hard bodies. 

It does not appear that brittleness is entirely opposed to 
elasticity, since in many substances, both these properties 
are united. Glass is the standard, or type of brittleness, and 
yet a ball, or fine threads of this substance, are highly elas- 
tic, as may be seen by the bounding of the one, and the 
springing of the other. Brittleness often results from the 

What metal can be made hard or soft at pleasure 1 What is meant 
by elasticity 1 How is it known that, bodies possess this property 1 
Mention several elastic solids. Give examples of inelastic solids. J)o 
liquids possess this property 1 What are the most elastic of all gnb- 
stanoesl What is brittleiMM Y Are brittleness and elasticity ever 
found in the same substance 7 Give examples. 
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Creatment to which substances are submitted. Iron, steel, 
brass, and copper, become brittle when heated and suddenly 
cooled ; but if cooled slowly, they are not easily broken. 

66. Malleability. — (Japabiiity of being drawn under 
the hammer, or rolling press. This property belongs to 
some of the metals, but not to all, and is of vast importance 
to the arts and conveniences of life. 

The Malleable metals are, gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
some others. Antimony, bismuth, and cobalt, are brittle 
metals. Brittleness is therefore the opposite of malleability. 

Gold is the most malleable of all substances. It may be 
drawn under the hammer so thin that light may be seen 
through it. Copper and silver are also exceedingly malle- 
able. 

67. Ductility, is that property in substances which ren- 
ders them susceptible of being drawn into wire. 

We should expect that the most malleable metals would 
also be the most ductile ; but experiment proves that this is 
not the case. Thus, tin and lead may be drawn into thin 
.'eaves, but cannot be drawn into small wire. Grold is the 
most malleable of all the metals, but platina is the most 
ductile. Dr. Wollaston drew platina into threads not much 
larger than a spider's web. 

68. Tenacity, in common language called toughness, 
refers to the force of cohesion among the particles of bodies. 
Tenacious bodies are not easily pulled apart. There is a 
remarkable difference in the tenacity of different substances. 
Some possess this property in a surprising degree, while 
others are torn asunder by the smallest force. 

Among the malleable metals, iron and steel are the most 
tenacious, while lead is the least so. Steel is by far the most 
tenacious of all known substances. A wire of this metal, 
no larger than the hundredth part of an inch in diameter, 
sustained a weight of 134 pounds, while a wire of platina of 
the same size would sustain a weight of only 16 pounds, 
and one of lead only 2 pounds. Steel wire will sustain 
39,000 feet of its own length without breaking. 
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Are the most malleable metals the most ductile 1 What is meant by 
tenacity 1 Fron^ what does this property arise t What metals are 
moat tenacioosl What proportbn does the tenacity of steel bear to 
that of platina and lead 1 
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69. R^APiTULATiON. — The common, or essential pro- 
perties of bodies, are, Impenetrability, Extension, Figure, 
Divisibility, Inertia, and Attraction. Attraction is of several 
kinds, namely. Attraction of cohesion, Attraction of gravita- 
tion, Capillary attraction, Chemical attraction, Magnetic at- 
traction, and Electrical attraction. 

70. The peculiar properties of bodies are. Density, Rari- 
ty, Hardness, Elasticity, Brittleness, IVialleability, Dactility, 
and Tenacity. 

Force of Gravity. 

7l/*rhe force by which bodies are drawn towards each 
other m the mass, and by which they descend towards the 
earth when suspended or let fall from a height, is called the 
force of gravity J (43.) 

72. (The attraction which the earth exerts on all bodies 
near its surface, is called terrestrial gravity, and the force 
with which any substance is drawn downwards, is called its 
weight) » -V 

73. "All falling bodies tend downwards towards thelpentrej 
of the earth, in a straight line from the point where they arc 
let fall. If then a body be let fall in any part of the world, 
the line of its direction will be perpendicular to the earth's 
surface. It follows, therefore, that two falling bodies^ on 
opposite parts of the earth,imutually fall towards each other.j 

74. Suppose a cannon bail to be disengaged from a height 
opposite to usf, on the other side of the earth, its motion in 
respect to us,/Wuld be upward, while the downward motion 
from where \Ve stand, would be upward in respect to those 
who stand opposite to us, on the other side of the earth.} 

75. In like manner, if the falling body be a quarter, in- 
stead of half the distance round the earth from us, its line 
of direction would be directly across, or at right angles with 
the line already supposed. 

What are the essential properties of bodies'? How many kinds of 
attraction are there 1 W hat are the peculiar properties of bodies 7 
What is eravity 7 What is terrestrial gravity 1 To what point in the 
earth do falling bodies tend 1 In what direction will two fallinjP bo- 
dies from opposite parts of the earth tend, in respect to each other T In 
what direction will one from half way between them meet their 
Vmt'\ 
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76. This will be readily 
understood by fig. 4, where 
the circle is supposed to be 
the circumference of the 
earth, a, the ball falling to- 
wards^^its upper surface, 
where we stand ; b^ a ball 
&lling towards the oppo- 
site side of the earth, but 
ascending in respect to us ; 
and ^, a ball descending at 
the distance of a quarter of 
the circle, from tne other 
two, and crossing the line 
of their direction at right 
angles. _ 

77. It will be obvious, 

therefore, that what we call up and d(nD7(hTe merely relative 
terms, and that what is down in respect to us, is up in re« 
spcct to those w}io live on the opposite side of the earth, and 
so the contraryXGConsequ^ntly, down every where means to* 
Wards the centre of the earth, and up from the centre of the 
earth ; because all bodies descend towards the earth's centre, 
from whatever part they are let falU This will be apparent 
when we consider, that as the earth turns over every 24 
hours, we are carried with it through the points tf, d^ and b, 
fig. 4 ; and therefore, if a ball is supposed to fall from the 
point a, say at 12 o'clock, and the same ball to &1] again 
from the same point above the earth, at 6 o'clock, the two 
lines of direction will be at right angles, as represented in 
the figure, for that part of the earth which was under a at 
12 o'clock, will be under ^ at 6 o'clock, the earth having 
in that time performed one quarter of its daily revolution. 
At 12 o'clock at night, if the ball be supno^ed to fall again, 
its line of direction will be at right angles)with that of its 
last' descent, and consequently it will ascend in respect to 
the point on which it fell 12 hours before, because the earth 
would have then gone through one half her daily rotation, 
and the point a would be at b. 

Hov is this shown by the fi^te 1 Are the terms up and dawn rela- 
tive, or positive, in their meaning 1 What is understood by dawn in 
any part of the earth 1 Suppose a ball be let fall at 13 and then at 6 
o'clock, in what direction would the lines of their descent meet each 
other 1 Suppooe two balls to descend firom opposite sides of the earth| 
wImu wonla be their direction In respect to each oHYnn '\ 
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The velocity or rapidity of' every felling body, is uni- 
formly accelerated, or increasedS-in its approach towards 
the earth, from whatever height it fallal 

78. Q[f a rock is rolled from a steep mountain, its motion 
is at first slow and gentle, but as it proceeds downward, it 
moves with perpetually increased velocity, seeming to gath- 
er fresh speed every moment, until its force is such that 
every obstacle is overcome ; trees and rocks are beat from 
its path, and its motion does not Cease until it has rolled to 
a great distance on the plain) 

Velocity of Falling BontEs. 

79. The same principle of increased velocity as bodies 
descend from a height, is curiously illustrated by pouring 
molasses or thick syrup from an elevation to the ground. 
The bulky stream, of perhaps two inches in diameter, where 
it leaves the vessel, as it descends, is reduced to the si^e of 
a straw, or knitting needle; but what it wants in bulk is 
made up in velocity, for the small stream at the ground, 
will fill a vessel just as soon as the large one at the outlet. 

80./For the same reason, a man may leap from a chair 
without danger, but if he jumps from the house top, his 
velocity becomes so much increased, before he reaches the 
ground, as to endanger his life by the blov^ 

It is found by experiment, that the motion of a falling 
body is increased, or accelerated, in regular rtiathematiral 
proportions. 

81. These increased proportions do not diepend. on the 
increased weight of the body, because it approaches nearer 
the centre of the earth, but on the constant operation of the 
force of gravity, which perpetually gives new impulses to 
the falling body, and increases its velocity. 

82. It has been ascertained by experiment, that a body, 
felling freely, and without resistance, passes throUgh^a space 
of(l6 feet and 1 inch during the first second of time.) Leav- 
ing out the inch, which is not necessary for our present 
purpose, the ratio of descent is as follows. 

83. If the height through which a body falls in one se- 
cond of time be known, the height whidh it falls in any 

What is said concerning the motions of falling bodies 1 How is 
this increased velocity illustrated t Why is there any more danger in 
jumping from the house top than from a chair 1 What number of feet 
dOM a foiling body pass through. 
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proposed time may be computed. For since the height is 
proportional to the square of :ne time, the height through 
which it will fall in iwo seconds will be four times that 
which it falls through in one second. In three seconds it 
will &11 through nine times that space; in /oi^r seconds,. 
sixteen times that of the first second ; in five seconds, twenty- 
five times, and so on in this proportion. 

84. The following, therefore, is a general rule to find 
the height through which a body will fall in any given 
time. 

85. UwZe.— Reduce the given time to seconds ; take the 
square of the number of seconds in the time, and multiply 
the height through which the body falls in one second by 
that number, and the result will be the height sought. 

86. The following table exhibits the height and corres- 
ponding times as far as 10 seconds. 



Time 
Height 


1 
1 


2 
4 


3 
9 


4 
16 


5 
25 


6 
36 


7 
49 


8 
64 


9 
81 


10 
100 



87. Each unit in the upper row expresses a second of time, 
and each unit in those of the second row expresses the 
height through which a body falls freely in a second. 

88. Now, as the body falls at the rate of 16 feet during 
the first second, this number, according to the rule, multi- 
plied by the square of the time, that is, by the numbers ex- 
pressed in the second line, will show the actual distance 
through which the body falls. 

89. Thus we have for the ^r*^ second 16 feet; for the 
end o^ the secomi, 4X16=64 feet; thivd, 9X16=144; fourth^ 
16X16=256; fifth, 25X16=400; sixth, 36X16=576; sev- 
enth, 49X16=784; and for the 10 seconds 1600 feet. 

90. If, on dropping a stone from a precipice, or into a 
well, we count the seconds from the instant of letting it fall 
until we hear it strike, we may readily estimate the height 
of the precipice, or the depth of the well. Thus, suppose it 
is 5 seconds in falling, then we oiily have to square the 
seconds, and multiply this by the distance the body falls in 
one second. We have then 5X5=25, the square, which 
25X16=246 feet, the depth of the well. 

91. Thus it appears, that to ascertain the velocity with 

If a body fall from a certain height in two seconds, what proportion 
to this will it fall in four seconds 1 What is the role by which the 
height from which a body falls may be foundj^ How many feet does 
a body fall in one eeoonal How many liMt will a body fiul in niM 
••oondi. 
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Fig. 5. 



which a body falls in any given time, we must know how 
many feet it fell during the first second. The velocity ac- 
quired in one second, and the space fallen through during 
that time, being the fundamental elements of the whole cal- 
culation, and all that are necessary for the computation of 
the various circumstances of falling bodies. 

92. The difficulty of calculating exactly the velocity of 
a falling body from an actual measurement of its height, 
and the time which it takes to reach the ground, is so great, 
that no accurate computation could be made from such an 
experiment. 

93. AtwoocPs Machine. — This difficulty has, however, 
been overcome by a curious piece of machinery, invented 
for this purpose by Mr. Atwood. 

94. This machine consists 
of two upright posts of wood, 
^g. 5, with cro^s pieces, as 
shown in the figure. The 
weights A and B, are of the 
same size, and made to balance 
each other very exactly, and 
are connected by the thread 
which passes over the wheel 
C. JP is a ring through which » 
the weight A passes, and 6r is J7 
a stage on which the weight 
rests in its descent. The ring 
and stage both slide up and 
down, and are fixed at pleasure 
by thumb screws. The post 
Jt, is a graduated scale, and 
the pendulum IT, is kept in 
motion by clock-work. L, is a 
small bar of metal, weighing a 
quarter of an ounce, and long- 
er than the diameter of the 
ring F. 

95. When the machine is to 
be used, the weight A is drawn 
up to the top of the scale, and 
the ring and stage are placed 
a certain number of inches 




Is the velocity of a falline body ealeulated from actual measuremoit, 
or by a machined Describe the operation of Mr. Atwood'a maehuH 
Ibr tstimatiiiif At tiloeitiet of Miaf bodiei^ 
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from each other. The small bar £, is then placed across 
the weight A, by means of which it is made slowly to de« 
scend. When it has descended to the ring, the small weight 
L^ is taken off by the ring, and thus the two weights are left 
equal to each other. Now it must be observed, that the 
motion, and descent of the weight A, is entirely owing to 
the gravitating force of the weight L, until it arrives at the 
ring JP, when the action of gravity is suspended, and the 
large weight continues to move downwards to the stage, in 
^consequence of the velocity it had acquired previously to 
that tirae.^. 

96. To comprehend the accuracy of this machine, it must 
be understood that the velocities of gravitating bodies are 
supposed to be equal, whether they are large or small, this 
beins: the case when no calculation is made for the resistance 
of the air. Consequently, the weight of a quarter of an 
ounce placed on the large weight A, is a representative of 
all other solid descending bodies. The slowness of its de- 
scent, when compared with freely gravitating bodies, is only 
a convenience by which its motion can be accurately mea- 
sured, for it is the (increase ^ velocity which the machine 
is designed to ascertain, and n6t the actual velocity of falling 
bodies. 

97. Now it will be readily comprehended, that in this 
respect, it makes no difference how slowly a body falls, pro- 
vided it follows the same laws as other descending bodies, 
and it has already been stated, that all estimates on this sub- 
ject are made from the known distance a body descends 
during the first second of time. 

98. It follows, therefore, that if it can be ascertained, ex- 
actly, how much faster a body falls during the third, fourth, 
or fifth second, than it did during the first second, by know- 
ing how far it fell during the first second, we should be able 
to estimate the distance it would fall during all succeeding 
seconds. 

99. If, then, by means of a pendulum beating seconds, 
the weight A should be found to descend a certain number 
of inches during the first second, and another certain number 
during the next second, and so on, the ratio of increased 
descent would be precisely ascertained, and could be easily 

After the small weight is taken off by the ring, why does the larg« 
weight continue to descend 1 Does this machine show the aUual ve* 
locity of a falling body, or only its increase 1 

3* 
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applied to the fitUing of other bodies ; and this is the use to 
which this instrument is applied. 

lOO.sBy this machine, it can also be ascertained how 
much the actual velocity of a falling body depends on the 
force of gravity, and how much on acquired velocityl for 
the force of gravity gives motion to the descending weight 
only until it arrives at the ring, after which the motion is 
continued by the velocity it had before acquired. 

101. From experiments accurately made with this ma- 
chine, it has been fully established, that if the time of a 
falling body be divided into equal parts, say into seconds, 
the spaces through which it falls in each second, taken se- 
parately, will be as the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and so 
on, as already stated. To make this plain, suppose the 
times occupied by the falling body to be 1, 2, 3, and 4 se- 
conds ; then the spaces fallen through will be as the squares 
of these seconds, or times, viz. 1, 4, 9, and 16, the square of 
1 being 1, the square of 2 being 4, the square of 3, 9, and 
so on. The distance fallen through, therefore, during the 
second second, may be found, by taking 1, the distance cor- 
responding to one second, from 4, the distance corresponding 
to 2 seconds, and is therefore 3. For the third second, take 
4 from 9, and therefore the distance will be 5. For the 
fourth second, take 9 from 16, and the distance will be 7, 
and so on. During the first second, then, the body falls a 
certain distance ; during the next second, it falls three times 
that distance ; during the third, five times the distance ; dur- 
ing the fourth, seven times that distance, and so continually 
in that proportion. 

102. It will be readily conceived, that solid bodies fall- 
ing from great heights, must ultimately acquire an amazing 
velocity by this proportion of increase. An ounce ball of 
lead, let fall from a certain height towards the earth, would 
thus acquire a force ten or twenty times sus great as when 
shot out of a rifle. By actual calculation, it has been found 
that were the moon to lose her projectile force, which coun- 

How does Mr. Atwood's machine show how much the celerity of a 
body depends upon gravity, and how much on acquired velocityl 
Suppose the times of a falling body are as the numbers 1, 3, 3, 4, wbal 
will be the numbers representing the spaces throueh which it falls? 
Suppose a body falls 16 feet the first second, how far will it fall thA 
third second 1 Would it be possible for a rifle ball to acquire a ereater 
force by faUing, than if shqt from a rifle % How long would it talw 
the moon to come to the earth acoording to tht law of iacnaasd 
veloeity 1 
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C^rbalances the earth's attraccioo, she woold fUl to the eftrth 
i|i foar days and twenty hours, a distance of 240,000 milea. 
And were the earth's projectile force destroyed, it would 
fall to the sun in sixty-four days and ten houn^ a distance 
of95.000,000 of miles. 

103. Every one knows by his own experience the diflef- 
ent effects of the same body falling from a fi^reat or a small 
height. A boy will toss up his leaden bullet and catch it 
with his hand, but he soon learns, by its painfiil effects, not 
to throw it too high. The effects of hail-stones on window 
glass, animals, and vegetation, are oflen surprising, and 
sometimes calamitous illustrations of the velocity of fitUing 
bodies. 

104. It has been already stated, that the velocities of solid 
bodies falling from a given height, towards the earth, are 
equal, or in other words, that an ounce ball of lead will de- 
scend in the same time as a pound ball of lead. 

10.5. This is true in theory, but there is a slight diflbr- 
ence in this respect in favour of the velocity of the larger 
body, owing to the resistance of the atmosphere. We, how- 
ever, shall at present consider all solids of whatever size^ 
as descending through the same spaces in the same times, 
this beingf exactly true when they pass without resistance. 

1 06. To comprehend the reason of this, we have only to 
consider, that the attraction of gravitation in acting on a 
mass of matter acts on ^very particle it contains) and thnf 
every particle is drawn down equally and with the same 
force. The effect of gravity, therefore, is in exact propor- 
tion to the(quantity of matter )the mass contains, and not in 
proportion to its bulk. A ball of lead of a foot in diameter, 
and one of wood of the same diameter, are obviously of the 
same bulk; but the lead will contain twelve particles of 
matter where the wood contains one, and consequently will 
be attracted with twelve times the force, and therefore will 
weigh twelve times as much. 

ICyr. Attraction proportionable to the quantity of mat" 
^er.-^-If, then, bodies attract each other in proportion to the 
quantities of matter they contain, it follows that if a masf 

How long would it take the earth to fall to the suni What fkmi- 
liar illostrations Jire jg^iven of the force acquired by the velocity of 
faUine bodies l)Ci¥iir a small and large body &U through the same 
nmoe in the whtixoiM On what parts of a mass of matter does the 
ftiweferavityaetl ft thesfteetof gravity inpioportiicmtelijilk^of 
tnaallty of m^trl / 
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qt the eArth were doubledCW weights of all bodies on i^ 
surface would also be doiroleuljtnd if Its quantity, of matter 
were tripled, all bodies would weigh three times as much 
as they do at preseo^. 

108. It follows 4tl80, that two attracting bodies, when free 
to move, must approach each other mutually. If the two 
bodies contain like Quantities of matter,, their approach will 
be equally rapid, and they will move equal distances towards 
each other. But if the one be small and the other large, 
the small one will approach the other with a rapidity pro- 
portioned to the le$s quantity of matter it contains. 

109. It is easy to conceive, that if a man in one boat pulls 
at a rope attached to another boat, the two boats, if of the 
same size, will move towards each other at the same rate ; 
but if the one be large and the other small, the rapidity 
with which each moves will be in proportion to its size, the 
large one moving with as much less velocity as its size is 
greater. 

110. A man in a boat pulling a rope attached to a ship, 
seems only to move the boat, but that *he really moves the 
ship is certain, when it is considered, that a thousand boats 
pulling in the same manner woiild make the ship meet 
them half way. 

111. It appears, therefore, that an equal force acting on 
bodies containing different quantities of matter, move them 
with diflTerent velocities, and that these velocities are in an 
inverse proportion to their quantities of matter. 

112. In respect to equal forces^ it is obvious that in the 
case of the ship and single boat, they were moved towards 
each other by the same force^ that is, the force of* a roan 
pulling by a rope. The same principle holds in respect to 
attraction, for all bodies attract each. other equally, accord- 
ing to the quantities of matter they contain, and since all at- 
traction is mutual, no body attracts another with a greater 
force than that by which it is attracted. 

1 isi^uppose a body to be placed at a distance from the 
earth, weighing two hundred pounds; the earth would then 
attract the body with a force equal to two hundred pounds. 

Were the mass of the earth doubled, how much more should we 
weigh than we do now 1 Suppose one body moving towards another, 
three times as large, bythe force of ffravity, what would be their pro- 
portional velocities? How is this illustrated ? Does a large body at- 
tract a small one with any more force than it is attracted ? Suppose a 
body weighing 200 pounds to be placed at a distance from Xb» earth, 
#ith how much force does the earth attraa the body 1 
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and the body would attract the earth with ai() equal force, / 
otherwise their attraction would not be equal ^aid mutDiil. 
Another body weighing ten pounds, would be attracted with 
a force equal to ten pounds, and so of all bodies accordiilg 
to the quantity of matter they contain ; each body being at* 
tracted by the earth with a force equal to its own weight, 
and attracting the earth with an equid force. 

ll^KJf, for example, two boats be connected by a rope, 
and a man in one of them pulls with a force equal to 100 
pounds, it isvolain that the force on each vessel would be 
100 pounds. J^For, if the rope were thrown over a pulley, 
and a man wereto pull at one end with a force of 100 poundi, 
it is plain it would take 1 00 pounds at the other endio balance. ) 

115. Attracting bodies approach each other\mli is in^ 
ferred from the above principles, that all attracting bo* 
dies which are free to move, mutually approach each other, 
and therefore that the earth moves towards every body 
which is raised from its surface, with a velocity and to a 
distance proportional to the quantity of matter thus elevated 
from its surfae^ /But the velocity of the earth being ds 
many times less than that of the falling body as its mass b 
greater, it follows that its motion is not perceptible to us^ 

116. The following calculation will show what an in^ 
mense mass of matter it would take, to disturb the earth's 
gravity in a perceptible manner. 

117. If a ball of earth equal in diameter to the tenth paft 
of a mile, were placed at the distance of the tenth part of a 
mile from the earth's surface, the attracting^ powers of th'e 
two bodies would be in the ratio of about_$X2 millions it 
millions to one. ) For the earth's diameter being about 800^0 
miles, the two bodies would bear to each other about this 
proportion. Consequently, if the tenth part of a mile were 
divided into 512 millions of millions of equal parts, one bt 
these parts would be nearly the space throu^ which the 
earth would move towards the falling body. Now, in the 
tenth part of a mile there are about 6400 inches, conse- 

With what ibrce does the body attract the eartli 1 Suppose a man in 
one boat, pulls with a force of 100 pounds at a rope fastened to another 
boat, what would be the force on each boat 1 How is this illustrated % 
Suppose the bod y f alls towards the earth, is the earth set in motion bSjr 
its attraction 1 Whv is not the earth's motion towards it perceptiblel 
What distance would a body, the tenth part of a mile in diameter, 
placed at the distance of a tenth part of a mile, attract the ettfk top 
waids itt I . ' . ' r 
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quently this number must be divided into 5 1 2 millioDi of 
millions of parts, which would give the eighty thousand 
millionth part of an inch through which the earth wouU 
move to meet a body the tenth part of a mile in diameter. 

Ascent of BoniEs. 

118. Having now explained and illustrated the influence 
of gravity on bodies moving downward and horizontally, it 
remains to show how matter is influenced by the same 
power when bodies are moved upward, or contrary to the 
force of gravity. 

/ What has been stated in respect tp the velocity of ^*^® 
falling bodies is exactly reversed in respect to those 
which are thrown upwards, for as the motion of a 
falling body is increased by the action of gravity, so . 
is it retarded by the same force when thrown up^ 
wards. 

A bullet shot upwards, every instant loses a part 
of its velocity, until having arrived at the highest 
point from whence it was thrown, it then returns 
again to the earth. 

The same law that governs a descending body, 
governs an ascending one, only that their motions -, 
are reversed. ^ 

The same ratio is observed to whatever distance 
the ball is propelled, or ^s the height to which it is 
thrown may be estimated from the space it passes 
through during the first second, so its returning ve- 
locity is in a like ratio to the height to which it was 
sent 

This will be understood by ^g. 6. Suppose a 
ball to be propelled from the . point a, with a force 
which would carry it to the point h in the first se-r 
cond, to in the next, and to d in the third second. 
It would then remain nearly stationary for an in^ 
stant, and in returning, woula pass through exactly 
the same spaces in the same times, only that its di- 
rection would be reversed. Thus it will fall from 
d to c, in the first second, to 6 in the next, and to a 
in the third. 

Now the force of a moving body is as its velocity d 

^»*"~'»— ■~^'»— ^^— i^^^— — "—■— ^— ~— »ii«>— ^■^— ^— — .— ^— ■— ^»i— 

What effect does the fi>rce of gravity have on bodies movipg up* 
ward 1 Are upward and downward motion governed by the saipt 
lawsl Explain fig. 6. 
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ttUd its quantity of matter, and hence the same ball will fiill 
with exactly the jsame forc^/diat it rises. F^or instance, a 
ball shot out of a rifle, with a force sufficient to overcome a 
certain impediment, on returning^ would again overcome 
the same impediment. 

Fall o^ Li&ht Bodies. 

119. It has been stated that the earth's attraction acts 
equally on all bodies, containing equal quantities of matter, 
and that in vacuo, all bodies, whether large or small, de- 
scend from the same heights in the same time. 

120. Thete is, however, a great difibrence in the quanti* 
ties of matter which bodies of the same bulk contain, and 
consequently a difference, in the resistance which they meet 
with in passing through the air. 

121. Now, the fall of a body containing a large quantity 
of mattet in a small bulk, rfieets with little comparative re* 
sistance, while the fall of another, containing the same 
quantity of matter, but of larger size, meets with more in 
comparison, for it is easy to see that two bodies of the same 
size meet with exactly the same aCtiial resistance. Thus, if 
We let fall a ball of lead, and another of cork, of two inches 
in diameter each, the lead will reach the ground before the 
cork, because, though meeting with the same resistance 
the lead has the greatest power of overcoming it. 

122. ThiSi however, does not afiect the truth of the ge- 
neral law already established, that the weights of bodies 
Hre as the quantities of matter they contain. It only shows 
that the pressure of the atmosphere prevents bulky and 
porous substances from falling with the same velocity as 
those which are compact or dense. 

123. Were the atmosphere removed, all bodies, whether 
light or heavy, large or small, would descend with the same 
velocity. This fact has been ascertained by experiment in 
the following manner : 

124. The air pump is an instrument, by means of which 
the air can be pumped out of a close vessel, as will be seen 
undet the article Pneumatics. Taking this for granted at 
present, the experiment is made in the following manner i 

What is the difierenGe between the upward and returning yelocitjr 
of the same body 1 Why will not a sack of feathers and a stone of the 
same size fall through the air in the same time 1 Does this affe(it the truth 
of the general law, that the weights of bodies are as their Quantities of 
matter! What would be the effect on the fiedl of light and faeaVy bo> 
di«s, were the atmosphere removed 1 
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125. On the plate of the air pump A, 
nlace the tall jar B, which is open at the 
DOttom, and has a hrass cover fitted closely 
to the top. Through the cover let a wire 
pass, air tight, having a small cross at the 
lower end. On each side of this cross, 
jllace a little stafi^e, and so contrive tbem 
tliat by turning the wire by the handle C, 
these stages shall be upset. On one of the 
stafifes place a guinea or any other heavy 
body, and on the other place a feather. 
When this is arranged, let the air be ex- 
hausted from the jar by the pump, and then 
turn the handle C, so that the guinea and 
feather may fall from their places, and it 
will be found that they will both strike the 
jdate at the same instant. Thus is it de- 
monstrated, that were it not for the resist- 
•nee of the atmosphere, a bag of feathers 
and one of guineas would &11 &om a given 
height with the same velocity and in the 
same time. 

Motion. 

126. Motion maybe defined, a continued change of place 
with regard to a fixed point. 

127. Without motion there would be no rising or setting 
of the sun — ^no change of seasons^— -no fall of rain — no build- 
ing of houses, and finally no animal life. Nothing can be 
done without motion, and therefore without it, the whole 
universe would be at rest and dead. 

128. In the language of philosophy^ th& power which 
puts a body in motion. Is called force. Thus it is the force 
of gravity that overcomes the inertia of bodies, and draws 
them towards the earth. The force of water and steam gives 
motion to machinery, &c. 

129. For the sake of convenience, and accuracy in the 
application of terms, motion is divided into two kinos, viz. : 
iAsolute and relative. 

How is it proved that a feather and a guinea will fall through equal 
mooi in the same time, where there is no resistance 1 How will yoa 
fvfilie motjpn 1 What would be the consequencoi were all motion to 
eeaae 1 What is that power called which puts a body in motion 1 
Bow ia motion divided T 
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130. Absolute motioD is a change of place with regard to 
a fixed point, and is estimated without reference to the mo- 
tion of any other body. When a man rides along the streett 
or when a vessel sails through the water, they are both in 
absolute motion. 

131. Relative motion, is a change of place in a body»' 
with respect to another body, also in motion, and is esti- 
mated from that otiier body, exactly as absolute motion is 
from a fixed point. 

132. The absolute Velocity of the earth in its orbit frotid, 
west to east, is 68^000 miles in an hour ; that of Mars, in 
the same direction, is 5d|000 miles per hour. The earth'ft 
relative velocity, in this case, iA 13,000 miles per hour from 
west to east. That of Mars, comparatively, is 13,000 miles 
from east to west, because the earth leaves Mars that dis- 
tance behind her, as she would leave a fixed point. 

133. Rest, in the common meaning of the term, is the 
opposite of motion, but it is obvious, that rest is often a rela- 
tive term, since an object may be perfectly at rest with 
respect to some things, and in rapid motion in respect to 
others. Thus, a man sitting on the deck of a steam-boati 
may move at the rate of fifteen miles an hotir, with respect 
to the land, and still be at rest with respect to the boat. And 
so, if another man was running on the deck of the same boat 
at the rate of fifteen miles the hour in a contrary direction, 
he would be stationary in respect to a fixed point, and still 
be running with all his might, with respect to the boat. 

Vblocitv OF Motion. '^' ■• 

134. Velocity is the rate of motion at which a body 
moves from one place to another. 

135. Velocity is independent of the weight or magnitude 
of the moving body. Thus a cannon ball and a musket 
ball, both fiying at the rate of a thousand feet in a second, 
have the same velocities. 

136. Velocity is said to be uniform, when the moving 
body passes over equal spaces in equal times. If a steam- 
boat moves at the rate of ten miles every hour, her velocity 
18 uniform. The revolution of the earth from west to eajt 
is a perpetual example of uniform motion* 

What IB absolute motion 1 What is relative motion 1 What is thjB 
earth's relative velocity in respect to Mars 1 In what respect is a man 
in a steam-bottt at rest, and in what respect does ha move 1 What ie 
viloeityl When is velodty unifbmi ? 
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137. Velocity is accelerated^ when the rate of motion is 
constantly increased, and the moving body passes through 
unequal spaces in equal times. Thus, when a falling body 
moves sixteen feet during the first second, and forty-eight 
fiset daring the next second, and so on, its velocity is acceie* 
rated. A body falling from a height freely throtigh the air, 
18 the most perfect example of this kind of velocity. 

138. Retarded velocUy/\s when the rate of motion of the 
body is constantly decreased, and it is made to move slower 
and slower. A ball thrown upwards into the air, has its 
Telocity constantly retarded by the attraction of gravitation, 
and consequently, it moves slower every moment. 

Forge, or Mombnti^m of Moving Bodies. 

139. The velocities of bodieiS are equal, when they pass 
over equal spaces in the same time J but the force with 
which bodies, moving at the same rate, overcome impedi- 
ments, is in proportion to the quantity of matter they contain. 
This power, or force, is called the mofneniufn of the moving 
body. 

140. Thus, if two bodies of the same weight move with 
the same velocity, their momenta will be equal. 

141. Two vessels, each of a hundred tons, sailing at the 
rate of six miles an hour, \tould overcome the same impedi- 
ments, or be stopped by the same obstructions. Their mo- 
menta would therefore be the dame. 

142. The force, or momentum of a moving body, is in 
proportion to its quantity of matter, and its velocity. 

143. A large body moving slowly, may have less mo- 
mentum than a small one moving rapidly. Thus, a bullet, 
shot out of a gun, moves with much greater force than a 
stone thrown by the hand. The momentum of a body is 
found by multiplying its quanfity of matter by its velocity. 

144. Thus, if the velocity be 2, and the Weight 2, the mo- 
mentum will be 4. If the velocity be 6, and the weight of 
the body 4, the momentum will be 24. 

145. if a moving body strikes an impediment, the force 

with which it strikes, and the resistance of the impediment, 

- — . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

When is velocity accelerated 1 Give illustrations of these two kinds 
of velocity. What is meant by retarded velocity 1 Give an example 
of retarded velocity. What is meant by the momentum of a body? 
When will the momenta of two bodies be equal ? Give an examnle. 
When has a small body more momentum thui a large one 1 By what 
lakis thtt momentom of a body firandl 
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Kre equal Thua, ir n boy thronr hii ball agunat Ihe lid* 
of ihe house, with the force of 3, the house resista it witk 
an equal force, and the ball rebounds If hs throwi it 
against a pane of glass with the same fbtce, the glass h&T- 
lag only tae power of 2 to rosiat, the ball will go throu^ 
the glass, still retaining one third of its force. 

146. Action and re-action equal. — From observationt 
made on the effects of bodies stiikihg each other, it is found 
that action and re-action are equal -, or, in other words, that 
force and resistance are equal. Thus, when a moving bo^ 
Mrikee one that is at rest, the body at leat returns the blow 
with equal force. 

Tliis is illustrated by the well known foct, that if two 
persona strike their heads together, one being in motion, 
and the other at real, they are both equally hurt. 

1 47. The philosophy of action and re-action is finely illus- 
trated by a number of ivory balls, suspended by threadi, U 
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. 10, so as to touch each 
other. If the ball a be drawn 
from the perpendicular, and 
then let &11- EO as to strike the 
one next to it, the motion of tho 
falling ball will be communi- 
cated through the whole series, 
from one to the other. Nodo of 
the balls, except / will, how- 
ever, appear to move. This 
will be understood, when we 
consider that the re-action of b, 
is just equal to the action of a, 
and that each of the other balls, (_ 
in like manner, acts; apd re- / 
acts, on the other, until the mo- 
tion of a arrives at / which, having no impediment, or 
nothing to act upon, is itself put in motion. It is, therefore, 
ie-acji(»), which causes all the balls, except / to remain tt 
rest 

148. It is by a modification of the same principle, that 
rockets are impelled throngh the air. The etrgam of ex- 
ponded air, or tne lire, which is emitted from the lower eod 

When a rnQTing bodv MrikeB bo impediniBnl, which leceivea tlia 
creauM ahock 1 Whu la the law of action and re-oction t Eow ia 
^ iiluMraied 1 When om of the horf balls strJkM the other, vif 
dots (ha moM dIaUnt one only movel 
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of the roeket, not only ptishes against the rocket itself bof 
against the atmospheric air, which, re-acting against the air 
80 expanded, sends the rocket along. 

149. It was on account of not understanding the princi- 
ples of action and re-action, that the man undertook to make 
a Mr wind for his pleasure boat, to be used whenever he 
wished to sail. He fixed an immense bellows in the stem 
of his boat, not doubting but the wind from it would carry 
him along. But on making the experiment, he found that 
his boat went backwards instead of forwards. The reason 
is plain. The re-action of the atmosphere on the stream of 
wind from the bellows, before it reached the sail, moved 
the boat in a contrary direction. Had the sails received the 
whole force of the wind from the bellows, the boat would not 
have moved at all, for then, action and re-action would have 
been exactly equal, and it would have been like a man's at- 
tempting to raise himself over a fence by the straps of his 
boots. 

Reflected Motion. 

150. It has been stated that all bodies, when once set in 
motion, would continue to move straight forward, until some 
impediment, acting in a contrary direction, should bring 
them to rest ; continued motion without impediment being a 
consequence of the inertia of matter. 

151. Such bodies are supposed to be acted upon by a sin- 
gle force, and that in the direction of the line in which they 
move. Thus, a ball sent out of a gun, or struck by a bat, 
turns neither to the right nor left, but makes a curve to* 
wards the earth, in consequence -of another force, which is 
the attraction of gravitation, and by which, together with 
the resistance of the atmosphere, it is finally brought to the 
ground. 

152. The kind of motion now to be oonsidered, is that 
which is produced when bodies are turned out of a straight 
line by some force, independent of gravity. 

153. A single force, or impulse, sends the body directly 
forward, but another force, not exactly coinciding with this, 
will give it a new direction, and bend it out of its former 
course. 

On what principle are rockets impelled through the air 1 In the ex* 
periment with the boat and bellows, why did the boat move back 
wards 1 Why would it not have moved at all, had the sail received 
all the wind from the bellows 1 Suppose a body is acted on, and sfi 
in motion by a tingle force, in what airection will it move 1 
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154. U, for instance, tw6 moving bodies strike each oChtr 
obliqaely, they will both be thrown out of the line of their 
former direction. This is called refleeUd motion, becaoM 
it observes the same laws as reflected liffht 

155. The bounding of a ball ; the dripping of a stouo 
over the smooth surface of u pond ; and the oblique direction 
of an apple, when it touches a limb in its &11, are examplei 
^f reflected motioii. 

156. By experiments on this kind of motion, it is found, 
that moving bodies observe certain laws, in respect to the di- 
rection they take in rebounding from any impediment ther 
happen to strike. Thu3, a ball, striking on the floor, or waU 
of a room, makes the same angle in leaving the point whert 
it strikes, that it does in approaching it 

157. Suppose a b, 

fig. 1 1, to be a marble ^ig- ^^^ 

slab, or floor, and c to 

be an ivory ball, which ^^ .^^C 

has been thrown to- 
wards the floor in the 

direction of the line c # ^>gg^ ^ «. 

t ; it will rebound in ^ * 

the direction of the line e d^ thus making the two angles 
/and g exactly equal. 

158. If the ball approached the floor under a larger or 
smaller angle, its rebound would observe the same role. 
Thus, if it fell in the Pig. 13. 

line k k, flg. 1% its re- 
bound would be in the £^ ^ Ji 
line k i, aiid if it was "^ 
dropped perpendicu- 
larly from / to A; it 
would return in the 
same line to /. The an- 
gle which the ball 
makes with tho per- 
pendicular I k, in its 
i4>proach to the floor, is called the angle of incidence^ and 

What is the motion called, when a body is tamed out of a straig^ht 
line by another force 1 What illustrations can jom eive of refle<Sed 
motion 1 What laws are observed in reflected motion C Suppose a ball 
to be thrown on the floor in a certain direction, what rule will it ob* 
serve in r^)oanding 1 What is (be angle called, which the ball 
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that which it makes in departingf from the floor in the same 
line, is called the angle of reflection^ and these angles are 
nlivays equal to eaeh other. 

Compound Motion. 

159. Compound motion is that motion which is produced 
by two or more forces, acting in different directions, on the 
same body, at the same time. This will be readily under- 
stood by a diagram. 

160. Suppose the ball a, 4 Fig. 13. 
fig. 1 3, to be moving with 
a certain velocity in the 
line b e, and suppose that 
at the instant when it came 5* 
to the point a, it should be 
struck with an equal force 
in the direction of d e, as 
it cannot obey the direction 
of both these forces, it will 
take a course between 
them, and fly off in the di- 
rection of /! 

161. The reason of this 
is plain. The first force would carry the ball from bio e; 
the second would carry it from dio e; and these two forces 
being equal, gives it a direction just half vtray between the 
two, and therefore it is sent towards/ 

162. The line af is called the diagonal of the square, 
and results from the cross forces, b and d^ being equal to each 
Other. If one of the moving forces is greater than the 
other, then the diagonal line will be lengthened in the di- 
rection of the greater force, and instead of being the diago- 
nal of a square, it will become the diagonal of a parallelo- 
gram, or oblong square. 

What 18 the angle called, which it makes in leaving the floor 1 What 
is the difference &tween these angles? What is compound motion) 
Suppose a ball^ moving with a certain force, to be itnick erosswitt 
with the same force, in what direction will it move ? 
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163. Suppose the force ' Fig. 14. 
in the direction of a b^ 
should drive the ball with 
twice the velocity of the ^ 
cross force c d, ^s. 14, 
then the ball would go 
twice as far from the line 
c d, 3S from the line & a, 
and e/ would be the di- 
agonal of a parallelogram 
whose length is double its breadth. 

164. Suppose a boat, in crossing a river, is rowed forward 
at the rate of four miles an hour, and the current of the river 
is at the same rate, then the two cross forces will be equal, 
and the^ line of the boat will be the diagonal of a square, as 
in ^g. 13. But if the current be four miles an hour, and 
the progress of the boat forward only two miles an hour, 
then the- boat will go down stream twice as fast as she goei 
across the river, and her path will be the diagonal of a pa- 
rallelogram, as in fig. 14, and therefore to make the boat 
pass directly across the stream, it must be rowed towards 
some point higher up the stream than the landing place ; a 
&ct well known to boatmen. 



Circular Motion. 



IGsSOircular motion is the motion of a body in a ring, or 
circle, and is' produced by the action of two forces.J By one 
of these forces, the moving body tends to fly off in a straight 
line, while by the other it is drawn towards the centre, and 
thus it is made to revolve, or move round in a circle. 

166. N^he force by which a body tends tOygo off in a 
straight line, is called the centrifugal force ;Mhat which 
keeps it from flying away, and draws it towards the centre, 
is called the centripetal force, '> 

167. Bodies moving in circles are constantly acted upon 
by these two forces. If the centrifugal force should cease, 
the moving body would <^o longer perform a circle, but 
would directly approach the centre of its own motionT- If 

Suppose it to be struck with half its former force, in what direction 
will it move'} What is the line af fig. 13, called % What is the line 
«/, fig. 14, ealled 1 How are these figures illustrated % What is circiv 
lar motioii 1 How is this motion produced 1 What is the eentrif\igal 
fimcfrl What is dte eentripetal force 1 Suppose the centriAigal fbrot 
ihoald eease, in what directKNH would the body movel 
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Jbe centripetal force should cease, the hody would instantly 
f begin to move ofi* in a straight line, this being, as we have 
V. explaiped, the direction which all bodies take when acted 

on by a single force. \ 

168. TJjis will Fe obvious Pig. 15. 
by fig. 1^ Suppose a to be a 
cannon ball, tied with a string * 
to the centre of a slab of smooth 
marble, and suppose an atiempt 
be riiade to push this ball with 
the hand in the direction of h ; 
it is obvious that the strings 
would prevent its going to that 
point; but would keep it in 
the circle. In this case, the 
string i3 the centripetal fojce, 

169. Now suppose the ball 
to be kept revolving with rapidity, (jts velocity and weight 
will occasion its centrifugal force^and if the string were 
cut, when the ball was at the point 0, for instance, this force 
would carry it off in the line towards h 

170. The greater the velocity with which a body moves 
round in a circle, the greater will be the force with which 
it wilhfly off in a right line. 

17u. Thus, when one wishes to sling a stone to the great- 
est distance, he makes it whirl round with the greatest pos- 
sible rapidity, before he lets it go. Before the invention of 
other warlike instruments, soldiers threw sUmes in this 
manne]^'^ith great force, and dreadful effects.^/ 

172/The line about which a body revolves, is called its 
axis ofyidtioTL/^he point round which it Uirns, or on 
which it rests, is called the centre of motion.^ In fig. 15i 
the point ^, to which the string is fixed, is the centre of mo- 
tion. In the spinning top, a line through the centre of the 
handle to the point on which it turns, is the axis of motio^^ 

173. ^In the revolution of a wheel, that part which is at 
the greatest distance from the axis of motion, has the greats 
est velocity, and, coi^sequei^tly, the greatest centruugal 
fojrcp, 

Suppose the centi^tal force should cease, where would the body go 1 
Explain fig. 15. What constitutes the oentrifoeal force of a body 
moving round in a circle 1 How is this illustrated 1 What is the axM 
of motion 1 What is the centre of motion 1 Give illustrations. What 
part of a revolving wheel has the greatest oentrifogal torc^. 
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174. Suppose the wheel, ^g. Fig. 18. 
16, to rerofye.a certain number 
of times in a minute, the velocity 
of the end of the arm, at the 
point a, would be as much great- 
er than its middle at the point b, 
as its distance is greater from the 
axis of motion, because it moves 
in a larger circle, and conse- 
quently the centrifugal force of 
toe rim c, would, in like manner, 
be as its distance from the centre 
of motion. 

175. Large wheels, which are designed to turn with great 
velocity, must, therefore, be made with corresponding 
strength, otherwise the centrifugal force will overcome the 
cohesive attraction, or the strength of the fastenings, in which 
case the wheel will fly in pieces. This sometimes happens 
to the large grindstones used in gun -factories, and the stone 
either flies away piece-meal, or breaks in the middle, to the 
great danger of the Avorkmen. 

176. Were the diurnal velocity of the earth about seven- 
teen times greater than it is, those parts at the greatest dis- 
tance from its axis] would begin to fly oflf in straight lines, 
as the water does from a grindstone, when it is turned rap- 
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177y*The centre of gravity, in any body or system of 
bodiesMs that point upon which the body, or system of 
bodies, atled upon only by gravity, will balance itself in all 
positions^ 

I7a^^he centre of gravity, in a wheel made entirely of 
woodland of equal thickness, would be^exactly in the mid- 
dle, ot in its orainary centre of motion. ("But if one side of 
the wheel were made of iron, and the other part of wood, 
its centre of gravity would be changed to some point, aside 
from the centre of the wheel. 

Why 1 Why must large wheels, turning with great velocity, be 
strongly madef What would be the consequence, were the velocity of 
the earth 17 times greater than it is 1 Where is the centre of gravity in 
a body 1 Where is the centre of gravity in a wheel, made of wood 1 
If one side is made of wood, and the other of iron, where it the centre? 
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Fig. 19. 



179. Thus, the centre of gravity Fig. 17. 
in the wooden wheel, figf. 17, would 
be at the axis on which it turns ; but 
were the arm a, of iron, its centre 
of motion and of gravity would no 
longer be the same, but while the 
centre of motion remained as before, 
the centre of gravity would fall to 
the point a. Thus the centre of 
motion and of gravity, though often 
at the same point, are not always so. 

180. When the body is shaped irregularly, or there are 
two or more bodies connected, the centre of gravity is the 
point on which they will balance without falling. 

,181. If the two balls, a and b, fig. Fig. la 

18, weigh each four pounds, the cen- 
tre of gravity will be a point on the 
bar equally distant from each. 

182. But if one of the balls be 
heavier than the other, then the cen- 
tre of gravity will, in proportion, ap- 
proach the larger ball. Thus, in fig. 

19, if <; weighs two pounds, and d 
eight pounds, the centre of gravity will be four times the 
distance from c that it is from d. — ^ 

183. In a body of equal thickness, as a board, or a slab 
of marble, but otherwise of an irregular shape, the centre 
of gravity, may be found by suspending it, first from one 
point, and then from another, and marking, by means of a 
plumb line, the perpendicular ranges from the point of sus- 
pension. The centre of gravity will be the point where 
these two lines cross each other. 

Thus, if. 
the irregular 
shaped piece 
ofboard, 

20, be sus- \ \l 
pended by \ ^^-^ 
making a W"*^ 
hole through 
it at the point 




I, if ^ao- 
ovular \^*'*v^^ 

f % \ Y\ 



Fig. 21, 



Fig. 22. 




Is the centre of motion and of grayity always the sam»1 When twt 
bodies are connected, as by a bar -between them where is the centre of 
gravity 1 
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Ot and at the same point suspending the plumb Ime c, both 
board and line will hang in the position represented in the 
6gure. Having marked this line across the board, let it be 
suspended again in the position of fig. 21, and the perpen- 
dicular line again marked. The point where these lines 
cross each other is the centre of gravity, as seen by fig. 22. 

184. It is often of great consequence, in the concerns of 
life, that the subject of gravity should be well considered, 
since the strengtn of buildings, and of maohinery, often de- 
pends chiefly on the gravitating point. 

185. Common experience teaches, that a tall object, with 
a narrow base, or foundation, is easily overturned ; but com- 
mon experience does not teach the reason, for it is only by 
understanding principles, that practice improves experiment. 

186. An upright object will fall to the ground, when it 
leans so much that a perpendicular line from its centre of 
gravity falls beyond its base. A tall chimney, therefore* 
with a narrow foundation, such as are commonly built at the 
present day, will fall with a very slight inclination. 

187. Now, in falling, the centre of gravity passes through 
the part of a circle, the centre of which is at the extremity 
of the base on which the body stands. This will be com* 
prehended by ^g. 23. 

188. Suppose the figure to be a block Fig. 23« 
of marble, which is to be turned over, 
by lifting at the corner a, the comer d 
would be the centre of its motion, or 
the point on which it would turn. The 
centre of gravity, c, would, therefore, 
describe the part of a circle, of which 
the comer, d, is the centre. 

189. It will be obvious, after a little consideration, that 
the greatest difiiculty we should find in tuming over a 
square block of marble, would be, in first raising up the cen- 
tre of gravity, for the resistance will constantly become less, 
in proportion as the point approaches a perpendicular line 
over the comer d^ which, having passed, it will fall by its 
own gravity. 

In a board of irregular shape, by what method is the centre of grav- 
ity firandl In what direction must the centre of gravity be from the 
outside of the base, before the object will fall 1 In falling, the centre of 
gravity passes through part of a circle ; where is the centre of this cir- 
clel tn turning over a body, why does the force required constantly 
become less and lessl 
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190. The difficulty of turning over a body of a particular 
form, will be more strikingly illustrated by the figure of a 
triaiiglc, or low pyramid. 

191. In fig. 24, the centre of gravity is ^ig« 24. 
so low, and the base so broad, that in 
turning it over, a great proportion of its 
whole weight must be raised. Hence vve 
see the firmness of the pyramid in theo" 
ry, and ei^perience proves its truth ; for 
buildings are found to withstand the ef-^ 
fects of time, and the commotions of earthquakes, in propor- 
tion as they approach this figure. 

The most ancient monuments of the art of building, now 
standing, the pyramids of Egypt, are of this form. 

192. When a ball is rolled on a horizontal plane* the 
centre of gravity is not raised, but moves in a straight- line 
parallel to the surface of the plane on which it rolls, and is 
consequently always directly over its centre of motion. 

193. Suppose, fig. 25, a is the Fig. 26. 
plane on which the ball moves, b 
the line on which the centre of 
gravity moves, and c a plumb line, 
shoAving that the centre of gravity 
must always be exactly over the 
centre of motion, when the ball 
moves on a horizontal plane — then 
we shall see the reason why a ball 
moving on such a plane, will rest with equal firmness* in 
any position, and why so little force is required to set it in 
motion. For in no other figure does the centre of gr^avity 
describe a horizontal line over that of motion, in whatever 
direction the body is moved. 

194. If the plane is inclined downwards, the ball is in- 
stantly thrown into motion, because the centre of gravity then 
falls forward of that of motion, or the point on which the 
ball rests. 

Why is there less force required to overturn a cube, or square, than 
a pyramid of the same weight 1 When a ball is rolled oti a horizon- 
tal plane, in what direction does the centre of gravity move % Explain 
fig. 25. Why does a ball on a horizontal plane rest equally well in all 




positions'} Why does it move with little force 1 If the plane is in* 
•lined downwards, why does the ball roll in that direction 1 
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195. This is explained bv fig. 26, Fig. 96. 
where a is the point on which the 
ball rests, or the centre of motion, e 
the perpendicular line from the cen- 

^ tre of gravity as shown by the plumb 
weight c. 

If the plane is inclined upward, 
force is required to move the ball in 
that direction, because the centre of 
gravity then falls behind that of mo- 
tion, and therefore the centre of grav- 
ity has to be constantly liiled. This 
is also shown by fig. 26, only considering the ball to be 
moving up the inclined plane, instead of down it. 

196. From these principles, it will be readily understood, 
why so much force is required to roll a heavy body, as a 
hogshead of sugar, for instance, up an inclined plane. The 
centre of gravity falling behind that of motion, the weight is 
constantly acting against the force employed to raise the body. 

197. From what has been stated, it will Fig. 27. 
be understood, that the danger that a body 
will fall, is in proportion to the narrowness 
of its base, compared with the height of the / fa 
centre of gravity above the base. 

198. Thus, a tall body, shaped like fig. 27, 
will fell, if it leans but very slightly, for the 
centre of gravity being far above the base, at 
(^ is brought over the centre of motion, b,- 
with little inclinati(»), as shown by the plumb 
line. Whereas a body shaped like fig. 28, 
will not fell until it leans much more, as again 
shown by the direction of the plumb line. 

199. We may learn, from these compari- 
sons, that it is more dangerous to ride in a 
high carriage than in a low one, in propor- 
tion to the elevation of the vehicle, and the 
nearness of the wheels to each other, or in 
proportion to the narrowness of the base, and 
the height of the centre of gravity. A load 

Why is force requiied to move a ball up an inclined plane J^'What is 
the danger that a boay will fall proportioned to t Why is a body, shaped 
like ^. 27, more easily thrown down, than one shaped like fig. ite 1 
Henee, in riding in a carriage, how is the danger of upsetting propor- 
tionedl 

5 




Fig. 28. 
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of hay upsets where the road raises one wheel bm little 
higher than the other, because it is high, and broader on the 
top than the distance of the wheels from each other ; while 
a load of stone is very rarely turned over, because the centre . 
of gravity is near the earth, aiyi its weight between the 
wheels, instead of being far above them. 

200. In man the centre of gravity is between the hips, and 
hence, were his feet tied together, and his arms tied to his 
sides, a very slight inclination of his body would carry the 
perpendicular of his centre of gravity beyond the base, and 
he would fall. But when his limbs are free to move, he 
widens his base, and changes the centre of gravity at plea- 
sure, by throwing out his arms, as circumstances require. 

201. Wh6n a man runs, he inclines forward, so that the 
centre of gravity may hang before his base, and in this po- 
sition, he is obliged to keep his feet constantly advancing, 
otherwise he would fall forward. 

202. A man standing on one foot, cannot throw his body 
forward without at the same time throwing his other foot 
backward, in order to keep his centre of gravity within the 
base. 

203. A man, therefore, standing with his heels against a 
perpendicular wall, cannot stoop forward without falling, be- 
cause the wall prevents his throwing any part of his body 
backward. A person little versed in such things, agreed to 

gay a certain sum of money for an opportunity of possessing 
imself of double the sum, by taking it from the floor with 
his heels against the wall. The man, of course, lost his 
money, for in such a posture, one can hardly reach lower 
than his own knee. - 

204. The base, on which a man is supported, in walking 
or standing, is his feet, and the space between them. By 
turning the toes out, this base is made broader, without 
taking much from its length, and hence persons who turn 
their toes outward, not only walk more firmly, but more 
gracefully, than those who turn them inward. 

205. In consequence of the upright position of man, he is 
constantly obliged to employ some exertion to keep his bal- 
ance. This seems to be the reason why children learn to 

Where is the centre of a man's gravity 1 Why will a man fall with 
a slight inclination^ when his feet and arms are tied % Wbycannot one 
who stands with his heels against a wall stoop forward 1 W hy does a 
person walk most firmly, who turns his toes outward 7 Why does not 
p. child walk as soon as he can stand t 
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waxk with so much difficulty, for after they have strength 
to stand, it requires considerable experience, so to balance 
the body, as to set one foot before the other without fiilling. 

206. By experience in the art of balancing, or of keeping 
the centre of gravity in a line over the base, men sometimes 
perform things, that, at first sight, appear altogether beyond 
human power, such as dining with the table and chair 
standing on a single rope, dancing on a wire, &c. 

207. No form, under which matter exists, escapes the ge- 
neral law of gravity, and hence vegetables, as well as ani- 
mals, are formed with reference to the position of this centre, 
in respect to the base. 

It is interesting, in reference to this circumstance, to ob- 
serve how exactly the tall trees of the forest conform to this 
law. 

208. The pine, which grows a hundred feet high, shoots 
up with as much exactness, with respect to keeping its cen- 
tre of gravity within the base, as though it had been direct- 
ed by the plumb line of a master builder. Its limbs towards 
the top are sent off in conformity to the same law ; each one 
growing in respect to the other, so as to preserve a due 
balance between the whole. 

209. It may be observed, also, that where many trees 
grow near each other, as in thick forests, and consequently 
where the wind can have but little effect on each, that they 
always grow taller than when standing alone on the plain. 
The roots of such trees are also smaller, and do not strike 
so deep as those of trees standing alone. A tall pine, in the 
midst of the forest, would be thrown to the ground by the 
first blast of wind, were all those around it cut away. 

Thus, the trees of the forest, not only grow so as to pre- 
serve their centres of gravity, but actually conform, in a car- 
tain sense, to their situation. - 

Centre of Inertia. 

210. It will be remembered that inertia (21) is one of 
the inherent, or essential properties of matter, and that it is 
in consequence of this property, when bodies are at rest^that 
they never move without the application of forcejand when 

In what does the art of balancing, or walkin? on a rope, consist 1 
What is observed in the pjowth of the trees of the forest, in respect to 
the laws of gravity 1 What effect does inertia have on bodies at rest 1 
What effect does it have on bodies in motion 1 
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once in motionAliat they never cease moving without some 
external cause, j 

211. Now, inertia, though, like gravity, it resides equally 
in every particle of mattej, must have, like gravity, a centre 
in each particular- bodyf and this centre is the same with 
that of gravity .\ 

212(J[n a bar of iron, six feet long and two inches square, 
the centre of gravity is just thre© feet from each end, or ex- 
actly in the middle. If, therefore, the bar is supported at 
this point, it will balance equally, and because there are 
equal weights on both ends, it will not fall. This, there- 
fore, is the centre of gravity.^ 

Now suppose the bar should be raised by raising up the 
centre of gravity, then the inertia of all its parts would be 
overcome equally with that of the middle. The centre of 
gravity is, therefore, the centre of inertia. 

213. The centre of inertia, being that point which, being 
lifted, the whole body is raised, is not, therefore, always at 
the centre of the body. 

214; Thus, suppose the same bar Fig. 29. 

of iron, whose inertia was over- 
come by raising the centre, to have / ^ /r 
balls of different weights attached v^ ° 
to its ends ; then the centre of iner- 
tia would no longer remain in the middle of the bar, but 
would be changed to the point a, fig. 29, so that to lift the 
whole, this point must be raised, instead of the middle, m 
before.7 

EdVILIBRIVM. 

215. (When two forces counteract, or balance each other, 
they are said to be in equilibrium, ? 

216. It is not necessary for this purpose, that the weights 
Opposed to each other should be (equally heavy, fer we have 
just seen that a small weight, placed at a distance from 
the centre of inertia, will balance a large one placed near 
it. To produce equilibrium, it is only necessary, that the 
weights on each side of the support should mutually coun- 
teract each other, or if set in motion, that their momenta 
should be equal. 

Is the centre of inertia, and that of gravity, the same 1 Where is th« 
centre of inertia in a body, or a system of bodies 1 Why is the point 
of inertia changed, by fijung different weights to the ends of the iron 
oarl What is meant by equilibrium 1 To produce equilibrium, must 
the weights be equal 1 
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(JL pair of scales are in equilibrium, when the beam is in 
a honzontqji position.^ 

217. To produce equilibrium in solid bodies, therefore, it 
i^only necessary to support the centre of inertia, or gravity. 
(218. If a body, or several bod- Pig. 30. 

ie^ connected, be suspended by a 
string, as in fig. 30, the point of 
support is always in a perpendic- 
ular line above the centre of in- 
ertia. The plumb line d, cuts the 
bar connecting the two balls at 
this point. Were the two weights 
in this figure equal, it is evident 
that the hook, or point of support, 
must be in the middle of the string, to preserve the hori- 
zontal position.^ 

219. When a man stands on his right foot, he keeps him- 
self in equilibrium, by leaning to the right, so as to bring 
his centre of gravity m a perpendicular line over the foot 
on which he stands. 

Curvilinear, or bent Motion. 

220. We have seen that a single force acting on a body, 
(153,) drives it straight forward, and that two forces actinflf 
crosswise, drive it midway between the two, or give it a di- 
agonal direction, (160.) 

221. Curvilinear motion differs from both these, the di- 
rection of the body being neither straight forward, nor di- 
agonal, but through(^ line which is curve4^ 

222. This kind oT motion may be in any direction, but 
when it is produced in part by gravity, its direction is al- 
ways towards the earth. 

223. (^A stream of water from an aperture in the side of a 
vessel, as it falls towards the ground, is an example of a 
curved line ; and a body passing through such a line, is said 
to have curvilinear motion. Any body projected forward, 
as a cannon ball or rocket, falls to the earth in a curved linei 

224 It is the action of gravity across the course of the 
stream, or the path of the ball, that bends it downwards, and 

When is a pair of scales in equilibrium 1 When a bodv is suspended 
by a strine, where must the support be with respect to tne point of in- 
ertia 1 What is meant by eunrilinear motion 1 What are examples of 
this kind of motion 1 What two forces produoe this motkm 1 

5* 
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nutkea it form ^ curve. Th« motios is therefore tlM. remit 
of two foTceiyfhal of projection, and that of grantjry 

226. The A&pe of the curve will depend on the velocity 
pf the stream ot ball. When the pressure of the water is 
great, the itreani, near the reasel, it nearly horizontal, be- 
cause its velocity ia in pioponion to the pressare. KVhen 
a ball first leaves the cannoaVt describes t»it a slight Cfirve, 
because iu projectile velocity ia then greatest 

The curves described by jets of water, under different 
degrees of pressure, are readily illustrated by tapping a tall 
vessel in several places, one above the other. 

226. Suppose fig. 31 be Fig. 31. 
(sach a vessel, filled with wa- 
ter, and pierced as represent- 
ed. ,)The streams will form 
curves difi"eriD^ from each 
other, aa seen m the figure 
Where tbe projectile force is 
greatest, as from tbe lower 
orifice, the stream reaches the 
ground at the greatest distance 
from the vessel, this distance 
decreasioe;, as the pressure 
becomes Teas towards the top 
of the vessel. The action of .' 
gravity being always the same," 
the shape of the curve described, as just stated, must depend 
on the velocity of ?he moving body; but whether the pro- 
jedile force he great or small, the moving body, if thrown 
horizontally, will reach the ground from the same height 
in the same time. 

227. This, at first thought, would seem improbable, for, 
without consideratioD, most persons would assert, very posi- 
tively, that if two cannon were fired from the same spot, at the 
same instant, and in the same direction, one of tbe balls fall- 
ing half a mile, and the other a mile distant, that the bail 
which went to tbe greatest distance, would take the most 
time in performing its journey, 

228. But it must be remembered, that the projectile force 

On wtiBt does the shape of the curve depend % How are the curves 
described byjeu of water iUunroted t What difference is ihero in re- 
elect lo the tune taken bya bad]' to reach the ground, whether the curvB 
M great or small % "Why do bodies fanning different curvea fhim tb* 
Mine height, ];»Bcb Ibe piOaBd Id the lame time 1 
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does Bot in the least interfere with the force of ipraTity. A 
ball flying horizontally at the rate of a thoosand feet per 
second, is attracted downwards with precisely the same force 
as one flying only a hundred feet per second, and must 
therefore descend the same distance in the same time. 

229. The distance to which a ball will go, depends on the 
force of impulse given it the first instant, and consequently 
on its projectile velocity. If it moves slowly, the distance 
will be short — if more rapidly, the space passed over will 
be greater. It makes no difference, then, in respect to the 
descent of the ball, whether its projectile motion be fast, or 
slow, or whether it moves forward at all. 

230. This is demonstrated by experiment Suppose a 
cannon to be loaded with a ball, and placed on the top of a 
tower, at such a height from the ground, that it would take 
ju^ three seconds for a cannon ball to descend from it to the 
ground, if let fall perpendicularly. Now suppose the can- 
non to be fired in an exact horizontal direction, and at the 
same instant, the ball to be dropped towards the ground. 
They will both reach the ground at the same instant, pro- 
vided its surface be a horizontal plane from the foot of the 
tower to the place where the projected ball strikes^ 

281. This will be made plain by fig. 32, where a is the 
perpendicular line of the descending ball, c b the curvilinear 
patn of that projected from the cannon, and d, the horizon- 
tal line from the foot of the tower. 

Pig, 32. 
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Suppose two balls, one flying at the rate of a thousand, and the other 
at the rate of a hundred feet per second, which would descend most 
during the second 7 Does it make any difference in respect to the de- 
scent of the bail, whether it has a projectile motion or not 1 Suppose, 
then, one ball be fired from a cannon, and another let fidl ftom the same 
height ai the same instant, would they both n«eh the ground at the 
same tim&rmplain fig. 3S, showing tte nason. why tfat two bails wil 
reach the^ground at th« same time. 
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The reason why the two balls reach the ground at the 
same time, is easily comprehended. 

232. During the first second, suppose that the ball which 
is dropped, reaches 1 ; during the next second it &lls to 2 ; 
and at the end of the third second, it strikes the ground. 
Meantime, the ball shot from the cannon is projected for- 
ward with such velocity as to reach 4 in the same time that 
the other is falling to 1. But the projected ball falls down- 
ward exactly as fast as the other, for it meets the line 1, 4, 
which is parallel to the horizon, at the same instant. During 
the next second, the projected ball reaches 5, while the other 
arrives at two ; and here again they have both descended 
through the same downward space, as is seen by the line 2, 
5, which is parallel with the other. During the third sec- 
ond, the ball from the cannon will have nearly spent its pro- 
jectile force, and, therefore, its motion downward will be 
greater, while its motion forward will be less than before. 
Thd reason of this will be obvious, when it is considered, 
that in respect to gravity, both balls follow exactly the 
same law, and fall through equal spaces in equal times. 
Therefore, as the falling ball descends through the greatest 
space during the last second, so that from the cannon, having 
now a less projectile motion, its downward motion is more 
direct, and, like all falling bodies, its velocity is increased as 
it approaches the earth. 

233. From these principles it may be inferred, that the 
horizontal motion of a body through the air, does not in the 
least interfere with its gravitating motion towards the earth, 
and, therefore, that a rifle ball, or any other body projected 
forward horizontally, will reach the ground in exactly the 
same period of time, as one that is let fall perpendicularly 
from the same height. 

234. The two forces actrag on bodies which fall through 
curved lines, are the same as the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, already explained ; the centrifugal, in case of the ball, 
being caused by the poAvder — the centripetal, being the ac- 
tion of gravity. 

235. Now, it is obvious, that the space through which a 
cannon ball, or any other body, can be thrown, depends on 

Why does the ball approach the earth more rapidly in the last part 
of the curve, than in tne first part % What is tne force called whidli 
thrown a ball forward 1 What is that called, which brings it to the 
ground 1 On what does the distance to which a projected bc^y may be 
Uirown depend 1 Why does the distance depend on the velocity 1 
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the velocity with which it is projected, for the attraction of 
gravitation, and the i:esistance of the air, acting perpetually, 
the time which a projectile can be kept in motion, through 
the air, is only a few moments. 

236. If, however, the projectile be thrown from an ele- 
vated situation, it is plain, that it would strike at a greater 
distance than if thrown on a level, because it would remain 
longer in the air. Every one knows that he can throw a 
stone to a greater distance, when standing on a steep hill, 
than when standing on the plain below. 

237. Bonaparte, it is saio, by elevating the range of his 
shot, bombarded Cadiz from the distance of five miles. Per- 
haps, then, from a high mountain, a cannon ball might be 
thrown to the distance of six or seven miles. 

238. Suppose the cir- Fig^3^. 
cle, fig. 33, to be the 
earth, ami a, a high 
mountain on its surface. 
Suppose that this moun- 
tain reaches above the 
atmosphere, or is My 
miles high, then a can- 
non ball might perhaps 
reach from a to ^, a dis- 
tance of eighty or a 
hundred miles, because 
the resistance of the at- 
mosphere being out of 

the calculation, it would 

have nothing to contend with, except the attraction of gravi- 
lation. li then, one degree of force, or velocity, would 
send it to b, another would send it to c : and if the force was 
mcreased three times, it would fall at d, and if four times. 
It would pass to e. If now we suppose the force to be about 
ten times greater than that with which a cannon ball is pro- 
jected, it would not fall to the earth at any of these pomts, 
but would continue its motion, until it again came to the 
point a, the place from which it was first projected. It 
would now be in equilibrium, the centrifugal force being 
just equal to that of gravity, and therefore it would perform 




Explain fig. 33. Suppose the velocity of a cannon ball shot ftom a 
a monntain 50 miles blgh. to be ten times its usual rale, when would 
itstopi When would this ban be in equilibrium 1 
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another, and another revolution, and so continue to revolva 
around the earth perpetually. 

239. The reason why the force of gravity will not ulti- 
mately bring it to the earth, is, that during the first revolu- 
tion, the effect of this force is just equal to that exerted in 
any other revolution, but neither more nor less ; and, there- 
fore, if the centrifugal force was sufficient to overcome this 
attraction during one revolution, it would also overcome it 
during the next. It is supposed, also, that nothing tends to 
affect the projectile force except that of gravity, and the 
force of this attraction would be no greater during any other 
revolution, than during the first. 

240. In other words, the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
are supposed to be exactly equal, and to mutually balance 
each other ; in which case, the ball would be, as it were, 
suspended between them. As long,^ therefore, as these two 
forces continued to act with the same power, the ball would 
no more deviate from its path, than a pair of scales would 
lose their balance without more weight on one side than on 
the other. 

241. It is these two forces which retain the heavenly 
bodies in their orbits, and in the case we have supposed, our 
cannon ball would become a little satellite, moving perpetu- 
ally round th^ earth. 

Resitltant Motion. 

242. (Suppose two men to be sailing in two boats, each at 
the rate of tour miles an hour, at a short distance opposite 
to each other, and suppose as they are sailing along in this 
manner, one of the men throws the other an apple./^ In re- 
spect to the boats, the apple would pass directly across, from 
one to the other, that is, its line of direction would be per- 
pendicular to the sides of the boats.\[ But its actual line 
through the air would be oblique, or-aKCgonal,)in respect to 
the siaes of the boats, because in passing from boat to boat, 
it is impelled by two forces, viz., the force of the motion of 
the boat forwaro, and the force by which it is thrown by the 
hand across this motion) j 

"Why would not the force of gravity ultimately brin^ the ball to the 
earth 1 After the first revolution, if the two forces continued the same, 
would not the motion of the ball be perpetual! Suppose t>^o boats, sail- 
ing at the same rate, and in the same direction, if an apple be tossed 
fVom one to the other, what will be its direction in respect to the boats % 
What would be its line throug;h the air, in respect to the boats 1 
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' 243. >P1hs diagonal motion of the apple is called th^re- 
»ultant ^T t he resulting motion, hecajis^it is the effect, or 
result, ottwo motions, resolved into o|^«C Perhaps this will 
be more clear by fig. 34, where Fig. 34. 

a 6, and c d, are supposed to be 
the sides of the two boats, and d- 
the line e /, that of the apple. 
Now the apple when thrown, 
has a motion with the boat at the 
rate of four miles an hour, from ^. 
c towards d, and this motion is 
supposed to continue just as though it had remained in the 
boat. Had it remained in the boat during the time it was 
passing from e to/, it would have passed from e to h. But 
we suppose it to have been thrown at the rate of eight miles 
an hour in the direction towards gy and if the boats are 
moving south, and the apple thrown towards the east, it 
would pass in the same time, twice as far towards the east 
as it did towards the south. \ Therefore, in respect to the 
boats, the apple would pass in a perpendicular line from the 
side, of one to that of the other, because(they are both in 
motior^; but in respect to one perpendicularline, drawn from 
the point where the apple was thrown, and a parallel line 
with this, drawn from the point where it strides the other 
boat, the line of the apple would be obliqua'' | This will be 
clear, when we consider, that when the apph» is thrown, the 
boats are at the points e and g, and that when it strikes, they 
are at h and / these two points being opposite to each other. 
The line e/ through which the apple is. thrown, is called 
the diagonal of a parallelogram, as already explained under 
compound motiqip 

244. On the above principle, if two ships, during a bat- 
tle, are sailing before the wind at equal rates, the aim of the 
gunners will be exactly the same as though they stood still ; 
whereas, if the gunner fires from a ship standing still, at 
another under sail, (he takes his aim forward of the mark 
he intends to hit) because the ship would pass a little for- 
ward while the Will is going to her) Ana so, on the con- 

What is this kind of motion called % Why is it called resultant mo- 
tion 1 Explain fig. 34. Why would the line of the apple be actually 
perpendicular in respect to the boats, but oblique in respect to parallel 
lines drawn from where it was thrown^ and where it struck 1 How is 
this further illustrated % When the ships are in equal motion, where 
does the gunner take his aim 1 Why does he aim forward of the mark^ 
when the other ship is in motion 1 
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traTy,\if a ship in motion fi reseat another standing fitill* the 
aim must be behind the markii)ecausc, as the motion of the 
ball partakes of that of the ship, it will strike forward of 
the poi/t aimed at. ) 

245. rcnT the feme reason, if a ball be dropped from the 
topmast of a ship under sail, it partakes of the motion of the 
ship for\¥ard, and will fall in a line with the mast, and strike 
the same point on the deck, as though the ship stood stillT^ 

246. If a man upon the full run drops a bullet before him 
from the height of his head, he cannot run so &st as to over- 
take it before it reaches the ground. 

247. It is on this principle, that if a cannon ball be shot 
up vertically from the earth, it will fall back to the same 
point ; for although the earth moves forward while the ball 
is in the air, yet as it carries this motion with it, so the ball 
moves forward also, in an equal degree, and therefore comes 
down at the same place. 

248. Ignorance of these laws induced the story-making- 
sailor to tell his comrades, that he once sailed in a ship 
which went so fast, that when a man fell from the mast- 
head, the ship sailed away and lefl the poor fellow to strike 
into the water behind her. 

Pendulum. 

249. A pendulum is a heavy body,'such as a piece of 
brass, or lead, suspended by a wire or cord, so as to swings 
backwards and forwards. 

When a pendulum swings, it is said to vibrate ; and that 
part of a circle through which it vibrates, is called its arc, 

250. The times of the vibration of a pendulum are very 
nearly equal, whether it pass through a greater or less part 
of its arc. 

Suppose a and h, fig. 35, to be two pendulums of equal 
length, and suppose the weights of each are carried, the one 
to c, and the other to i, and both let fs\\ at the same in- 

If a ship in motion fires at one standing still, where must be the aimt 
Why, in this case, must the aim be behind the marki What other il* 
Imferattons ara given of resultant motion 1 What is a pendulum t 
Whftt is 9eant by the vibration of a pendulum 1 What is that part of • 
circle called, through which it swings 1 Why does a pendulum vibrata 
in equal time, whether it goes through a small or large part of its arc ? 
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iii8tatit;theirTi* Fig. 35. 

bratioiis would 
be equal in re- 
spect to time) 
the one pass- 
ing through its 
arc from c to e, 
and so back 
SigaiUi in the 
same time that 
the othet paiises 
from d to /, and back again. 

251. The reason of this appears to be, that when the pen* 
dulum is raised high, the action of gravity draws it more 
directly downwards, and it therefore acquires, in falling, a 
greater comparative velocity than is proportioned to the 
trifling difference of height. 

252. In the common clock, the pendulum is connected 
with wheel work, to regulate the motion of the hands, and 
with weights, by which the whole is moved. The vibra- 
tions of the pendulum are numbered by a wheel having sixty 
teeth, which revolves once in a minute. Each tooth, there- 
fore, answers to one swing of the pendulum, and the wheel 
moves forward one tooth m a second. Thus the second hand 
revolves once in every sixty beats of the pendulum, and as 
these beats are seconds, it goes round once in a minute. By 
the pendulum, the whole machine is regulated, for the elect 
goes faster, or slower, according to its number of vibrations 
in a given time. The number of vibrations which a pendu- 
lum makes in a given time, depends upon its length, because 
a long pendulum does not perform its journey to and from 
the corresponding points of its arc so soon as a short one. 

, 253. As the motion of the clock is reflated entirely by 
the pendulum, and as the number of vibrations are as its 
length, the least variation in this respect will alter its rate 
of going. To beat seconds, its length must be about 39 
inches. In the common clock, the length is regulated by a 
•crew, which raises a^i lowers the weight. But as the rod 
lo which the weight is attached, is subject to variations of 

Describe the common clock. Sow many vibrations has the pendu- 
lum in a minute 1 On what depends the number of vibrations which 
a pendulum makes in a civen time 1 What is the medium length of a 
pendulum beating aecondsl Why does a common clock go taster ia 
wintir than in •ummerl 

6 
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length in consequence of the change of the seasons, being 
contracted hy cold and lengthened hy heat, the common 
clock goes faster in winter than in summer. 

254. Various means have been contrived to count^radt 
the effects of these changes, so that the pendulums may con- 
tinue the same length the whole year. Among inventions 
for this purpose, the gridifon pendulum is considered the 
best. It is so called, because it Consists of several rods of 
metal connected together at each end. 

255: The principle on which this pendulum is construct- 
ed, is derived from the fact, that some metals dilate more by 
the same degrees of heat than others. Thus, brass will di- 
late twice as much by heat, and consequently contract twice 
as muc;h by cold, as steel. If then these differences could 
bo made to counteract each other mutually, given points at 
each end of a system of such rods would remain stationary 
the year round, and thus the clock would go at the same 
rate in all climates^ and during all seasons. 

This . important object is accomplished by the Fig. 36. 
following means. ? 

256. Suppose the middle rod, fig. 36, to be L 
made of brass, and the two outside ones of steel, 
all of the same length. Let the brass rod be firmly 
fixed to the cross pieces at each end. Let the steel 
rod a, be fixed to the lower cross piece, and A, to 
the upper cross piece. "The rod a, at its upper end, 
passes through the cross piece, and, in lite man- i 
ner, b passes through the lower one. This is 
done to prevent these small rods from playing 
backwards and forwards as the pendulum swings. 

257. Now, as the middle tod is lengthened by 
the heat twice as much as the outside ones, and 
the outside rods together are twice as long as the 
middle one, the actual length of the pendulum can _ 
neither be increased nor diminished by the variations of 
temperature. 




What is n^cessarv in respect to the pend^um, to make the dock go 
true Uie year rovmd 1 What is the principle on which the ^i^iron pen- 
dulum is constructed 1 What are the metals of which this mstrument 
is made 7 Explain fig. 36, and give the reason why the length of the 
pendulum will not change by the variations of temperature 1 
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S58. To make this still plainer, suppose the Fig. 37. 
lower cross piece, fig. 37, to be standing on a ta- ^t^ 
ble, so that it could not be lengthened downwards, 
and suppose, by the heat of summer, the middle 
rod of brass should increase one inch in length. 
This would elevate the upper cross piece an inch, 
but at the same time the steel rod a, swells half 
an inch, and the steel rod b, half an inch, there- 
fore, the ^wo points, c and d, would remain exact* ^ ^ , 
ly at the same distance from each other. ^^ 

259. As it is the force of gravity which draws the weight 
of the pendulum from the highest point of its arc down- 
wards, and as this force increases, or diminishes, as bodies 
approach towards the centre of the earth, or recede from it, 
so the pendulum will vibrate faster, or slower, in proportion 
as this attraction is stronger or weaker. 

260. Now, it is found that the earth at the equator rises 
higher from its centre than it does at the poles, fer towards 
the poles it is flattened. The pendulum, therefore, beinff 
more strongly attracted at the poles than at the equator, vi- 
brates faster. For this reason, a clock that would keep 
exact time at the equator, would gain time at the poles, for 
the rate at which a clock goes, depends on the number of 
vibrations its pendulum makes. Therefore, pendulums, in 
order to beat seconds, must be shorter at the equator, and 
longer at the poles. 

For the same reason, a clock which keeps exact time at 
the foot of a high mountain, would move slower on its top. 

26 1 . Metronome, — There is a short pendulum, used by mu- 
sicians for marking time, which may be made to vibrate fast 
or slow, as occasion requires. This little instrument is call- 
ed a metronome^ and besides the pendulum, consists of seve- 
ral wheels, and a spiral spring, by which the whole is 
moved. This pendulum is only ten or twelve inches long, 
and instead of being suspended by the end, like other pendu- 
lums, the rod is prolonged above the point of suspension, 
and there is a ball place4 ne^r tl^e upper, as well as at the 
lower extremity. 

Explain fig. 37. What is the downward force which makes the pen- 
dulum vibrate 1 Explain the reason why the same clock would ^ faster 
at the poles, and- i^lower at the e(|uator. How can a clock which goes 
true at the equator be made to go true at the*poles 1 Will a clock keep 
equal time at the foot, and on the top of a high mountain 1 Why will 
it not 1 What is the metronon^e 1 How does this pendulum differ (ram 
eommon pendiidumsl 
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Fig. 39. 



262. This arrangement will be Fif.sa 
understood by fig. 38, where a is the 
axis of suspension, b the upper ball, 
and e the lower one. (Now when 
this pendulum vibrates from the 
point a, the upper ball constantly 
retards the motion of the lower one, 
by in part counterbalancing its 
weight, and thus preventing its full 
veloc4ty downward^) 

263. Perhaps this will be more 
apparent, by placing the pendulum, . 
fig. 39, for a moment on its side, and 
across a bar, at the point of suspen- 
sion. In this position, it will 
be seen, that the little ball 
would prevent the large one — O" 
from filing with its full weight, 
since, .were it moved to a cer- 
tain distance from the point of suspension, it would balance 
the larcfe one, so that it would not descend at all. It is 
plain, therefore, that the comparative velocity of the large 
ball, will be in proportion as the small one is moved to a 
greater or less distance from the point of suspension. cThe 
metronome is so constructed, the little ball beincc made to 
move up and down on the rod, at pleasure, and thus its vi- 
brations are made to beat the time of a quick, or slow tune 
as occasion requires.*^ 

By this arrangement, the instrument is made to vibrate 
every two seconds, or every hal( or quarter of a second, at 
pleasure, 



o 



MECHANICS, 

264. Q^echanics is a science which investigates the laws 
and efif^ts of force and motioi^ 

265. The practical object of this science is, to teach the 
best modes of overcoming^ resistances by means of mechan- 
ical powers, and to apply motion to useful purposes, by 
means of machinery^ 



How does the upper ball retard the motion of the lower onel How 
is the metronome made to ^ faster or slower, at pleasure ? What is 
mechanics! What is the object of this science 1 
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266. (a machine is any instrumcDt by which powetf mo- 
tion, or velocity, is applied, or regulated.] 

267. ^ machine raay be very simple, or exceedingly comr 
plex. Thus, a pin is a machine for fastening clothes, and a 
steam engine is a machine for propelling mills and boats.) 

268. As machines are constructed lor a vast variety of 
purposes, their forms, powers, and kinds of movement, must 
depend on their intended uses. 

269. Several considerations ought to precede the actual 
construction of a new or untried machine ; for if it does not 
answer the purpose intended, it is commonly a tot^l loss to 
the builder. 

270. Many a man, on attempting to apply an old princi- 
ple to a new purpose, or to invent a new machine for an old 
purpose, has been sorely disappointed, having found, when 
too late, that his time and money had been thrown away, 
for want of proper reflection, or requisite knowledge. 

271. If a man, for instance, thinks of constructing a ma- 
chine for raising ^ ship, he ought to take into consideration 
the inertia^ or y?^ight, to be moved — the force to be applied 
— the strength of the materials, and the space, or situation, 
he has to wqrk in. For, if the forcp applied, or the strength 
of the materials, be insufBcient, hi^ machine is obviously 
useless ; and if the force and strength be ample, but the 
Space b^ wanting, the same result must follow. 

372. If he intends his machine for twisting the fibres of 
flexible substances into threads, he may find no difficulty in 
respect to power, strength of materials, or space to work in, 
but if the velocity, direction, and kind of motion he obtains, 
be not applicable to the work intended, he still loses his 
labour, 

273. Thousands of machines have been constructed, 
which, so far a§ regarded the skill of the workmen, the in- 
genuity of the contriver, and the construction of the indi- 
vidual parts, were models of art and beauty ; and, so far as 
could be seen without trial, admirably adapted to the intend- 
ed purpose. But on puttmg them to actual use, it has too 
often been found, that their only imperfection consisted in a 
stubborn refusal to do any part of the work intended. 

274. Now, a thorough knowledge of the laws of motion, 
and the principles of mechanics, would, in many instances 

What is a machine t Mention one of the most simple, and one of 
the most complex of machines. 

6* 
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at least, have prevented all this loss of labour and money, 
and spared him so much vexation and chag^, by showioff 
the projector that his machine would not answer the inten£ 
ed purpose. 

275. The importance of this kind of knowledge is there- 
fore obvious, and it is hoped will become more so as we 
proceed. 

276. Definitions. — In mechanics, as well as in other 
sciences, there are words which must be explained, either 
because they are common words used in a peculiar sense, 
or because they are terms of art, not in common use. 
All technical terms will be as much as possible avoided, hot 
still there are a few, which it is necessary here to explsun. 

277. force ifi^' the means by which bodies are set vti mo- 
tion, kept in motion, and when moving, are brought to rest 
The force of gunpowder sets the ball in motion, and keeps 
it moving, until the force of resisting air, and the force of gra- 
vity, bring it to rest. ' 

278. Power is the means by which the machine is moved, 
and the force gained. Thus we have horse power, water 
power, and the power of weights. 

279. Weight is the resistance, or the thing to be moved 
by the force of the power. Thus, the stone is the weight to be 
moved by the force of the lever, or bar.^ 

280. Fulcrum, or prop, is the point or part on which a 
thing is supported, and about which it has more or less mo- 
tion. In raising a stone, the thing on which the lever rests, 
is the fulcrum. 

281. In mechanics, there are a few simple machines, 
called the mechanical powers, and however mixed, or com- 
plex, a combination of machinery may be, it consists only of 
these few individual powers. 

282. We shall not here burthen the memory of the na- 
il with the names of these powers, of the nature of which 
e is at present supposed to know nothing, but shall explain 

the action and use of each in its turn, and then sum up tbs 
whole for his accommodation. 
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The Lever. 
283. '^ny rod, or bar, which is used in raising a weighty 

What is meant by force in mechanics 1 What is meant by power 1 
What is understood by weight 1 What is the fulcrum 1 Are the 
chanical powers numerous, or only few in numborl 
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or surmounting a resistance, by being placed on a fiiletnni« 
m prop J^omes a lever? 

284. Crhia machine is the most simple of all the mechani«> 
^ eal powers, and is therefore in universal us^ 

285. (Fig. 40 repre- Fig. 40. 
sents a straight lever, 
or handspike, called 
also a erow-bar, which 
is commonly used in 
raising and moving 
stone and other heavy 
bodies) ^he block b 
is the weight, or re- 
sistance^ is the levei^(and c, the fulcrum^ 

286. Arhe power is the hand, or weight of a mai0(fippli6d 
at a, to depress that end of the lever, and thus to raise thi 
weight,) 

It will be observed, that by this arrangement, the applica* 
tion of a small power may be used to overcome a great re- 
sistance. 

287. 0?he force to be obtained by the lever, depends on its 
length, together with the power applied, and the distance of 
the weight and power from the fulcrum^ 




a 



d) 



^ 




288. Suppose, fig. 41, that a Fig. 41. 
is the lever, i^the fulcrum, d 
the weight to be raised, and e 
the power. Let d be consider- 
ed three times as heavy as c, 
and the fulcrum three times as 
far Trom c as it is from d ; then 
the weight and power will ex- 
actly balance each other. Thus, 

pf the bar be four feet long, and the fulerum three feet from 
the end, then three pounds on the long arm, will weigh just 
as much as nine pounds on the short arm, and theiie pro* 
portions will be found the same in all cases) 

289. (W'hen two weights balance each other, the fulcrum 

ly 

What is a lever 1 What is the simplest of all mechanical powers 1 
Explain fig. 40. Which is the weight 1 Where is the fuleram 1 Wher« 
is tlie power applied 1 What is the power in this easel On what 
does the force to be obtained by the lever depend 1 Suppose a lever 4 
ftet long, and the fulcrum one foot frqfii^the end, what number of 
pounds will balance each other at the c^m2When weights balanes 
each other, at what point between them must the fiilcrum ftt 
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is always at the centre of grs^yity between them, and theroi 
fore, to make a small weight raise a lar^e one, the fulcrum 
must be placed as near as possible to the large one, since 
the greater the di8ta^ce from the fulcrv.m the small weight 
or power is placed, tl^e greater will be its forced 
290. TSuppose the weight b. Fig. 42. 

^g. 42, 'to be sixteen pounds, 

and suppose the fulcrum to be | ]^ ■ ■ v " "I 

placed so near it, as tb be ^^^JL^ A>. A 




raised by the power a, of four, 

pounds, hanging equally dis-( ) ^ 

tant from the fulcrum and the 

end of the leyer. If now the 

power a, be removed, and 

another of two pounds, c, be placed at the end of the lever, 

its force w^ll be just equal to a, placed at the middle of the 

lev^ 

^91. B,ut let the fulcrum be moved along to the middle of 
the lever, with the weight pf sixteen pounds still suspended 
to it, it would then take another weight of sixteen pounds, 
instead of two pounds, to balance it, fig-. 43. 

292.CThi;s, tfie power which F»g- 43. 

would balance 16 pounds, ^^ 
when the fulcrum is in one T^ 
place, must be exchanged for 
another power weighing eight / >. 
times as much, when the fu\- [ j 

cripn is in another place. \^^_^ 

Prom these investigations, 
we may draw the following 

general truth, or proposition, concerning the lever ; " That 
the fiptrce of the lever increases in proportion to the distance 
of the poy)er from the fulcrum^ and diminishes in pro- 
portion c^s the distance of the weight ftom the fulcrum in- 
creases^ f/ 

293. Prom this proposition may be drawn the following 
Tule, by which the exact proportions between the weight ot 
resistance, and the power, may be found. ^Multiply the 

Suppose a weight of 16 pounds on the short arm of a lever is coun^ 
terbelanced by 4 pounds in the middle of the lonff arm, what power 
would balance this i^eight at the end of the lever 1 Suppose the fol- 
erum to be moved to the middle of the lever, what power would Uien be 
equal to 16 Doonds ? What is the general proposition drawn hom 





weight hy %i$ distance from tkefiUcrum ; th»mmMft§ iki 
power by its distance from the sawu point, ajul if m p9^ 
ducts are equal, the weight and the power wiU balance each 
other) 

294. ^Suppose a weight of 100 pooods on the short ana 
of a lever, 8 inches from the fulcrum, thea another weight, 
or power, of 8 pounds, would be equal to tlu% ai^ the die- 
tance of 100 inches from the fulcrum ; because 8 maltiplied 
by 100 is equal to 800 ; aod 100 multiplied by 8 is equal 
to 800, and thus they would mutually counteract each 
otherX 

295. ${ahy instruments Fig. 44, 
in common use are on the 
principle of this kind of le- 
ver. Scissors, fig. 44, 
consist of two levers, the 
rivet being the fulcrum for 
bothj (The fingers are the 
power, and the cloth to be 
cut, the resistance to be 
overcome| 

Pituers, forceps, and sugar cutters, are examples of this 
kind of lever. 

296. (a, common scale-beam, used for weighing, is a lever, 
suspended at the centre of gravity, so that the two an^s 
balance each other. Hence the machine is called a balance. 
The fulcrum, or what is called the pivot, is sharpened, like 
a wedge, and made of hardened steel, so as mucn as pofpi* 
ble to avoid friction^ 

997. A dish is suspended by Fig* 4&» 

cords to each end or arm of the "^ 

lever, for the purpose of hold^ 
ing the articles to be weighed, 
When the whole \% suspended 
at the point a, ^g. 45,^he beam 
or lever ought to remain in a 
horizontal position, one of its 
ends being exactly as high as the othes; If the weights in 

What is the rule for finding the proportions between the weight and 
power 1 Give an illustration of this rule. What instrumeiits operate 
on the principle of this lever? When the scissors are used, wnat is 
the resistance, and what the power 1 Jn the cotnmon soale-beam, 
where is the fulcrum \ la what position ought the sssle-bMrn to 
sangi 
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the two dishes are equal, and the support exactly in the cen 
tre, they will always bang as represented in the figure. 

298. <^ very slic^ht variation of the point of support to- 
wards one end of the lever, will make a difierence in the 
weights epiployed to balance each other. Ii) weig'bipg a 
pound of sugar, with a scale beam of eight ipches long, if 

^the poidt of support is half ap inch too pear the weight, the 
buyer would be cheated nearly one ounce, and consequently 
nearly one pound in every sixteen pound^ fifhis fraqd 
might instantly be detected by changing the places of the 
sugar and weight, for then the di&rence \vou]d be quite 
material, since the sugar would then seem to want twice as 
much additional weight as it did really wand 

299. vThe steel-yard differs from the balance, iu having 
its support near one end, instead of in the middle, and also 
in havmg the weights suspended by hooks, instead of being 
placed in a dish) -^ - 

300. If we suppose the beam Fig. 46. 



to be 7 inches long, and the ^ j o o ^ s ^ ' 

hook, c, Gg, 46, to be one inch / I t r i i t — f J 

from the end, then the pound ^^ x * - 

weierht a, will reauire an addi- V Ma 




weight a, will require an addi- 
tional pound at b, for every inch 
it is moved from it. This, how- 
ever, supposes that the bar will 
balance itself, before any \yeights are attached to it 

Q!n the kind of lever described, the weight to be raised is 
on one side of the fulcrum, and the power op the other. 
Thus the fulcrum is between the power and the weigh^ 

301. (There is an- Fig. 47. 

other kind of lever, in P 

the use of which, the '^^ 

weight is placed be* 

tween the fulcrum and f I 

the hand. In other AT 

words, the weight to be J.^ /^ 

lifted, and the power by \]W 

which it is moved, are ^^ J 

on the same side oif the 
prop; V 

3T)2. This arrangement is represented by fig. 47, where 



How may a fraudulent scale-beam be made 1 How may the ebei9 
be detected 1 How does the steel-yard differ from the balance ? 
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ife is the weight, / the lever, /the fulcrum, snip a pulleyr 
oyer which a string is thrown, and a small, weight suspend- 
ed, as the powerV^^In the common use of a lever of the 
first kind, the force is gained by bearing down the long 
arm of the lever, which is called prying) \\xi the se- 
cond kind, the force is gained by carrying me long arm in 
a contrary direction, or upward, and this is called lifting) 
- • 303. Levers of the second kind are not so common jMthe 
first, but are frequently used for certain piirpo^. Cfhe 
oars of a boat are eitamples bf the second kind) cThe water 
against Which the blade of the oar pushes^ is the fulcrum, 
the boat is the weight to be moved^ and the hands of the 

man the^owed 

304. (Two men carrying a load between them on a pole, 
is also an example of this kind of lever. Each man acts as 
the power in moving the weight, and at the same time each 
becomes the fulcrum in respect to the other^ 

If the weight happens to slide on the pole, the man to- 
wards whom it goes, has to bear more of it in proportion as 
its distance from him is less than before. 

305. A load at a, fig. 48} is 
borne equally by the two men, 
being equally distant from 
each other; but at ^, three 
quarters of its weight would 
be on the man at that end, be- 
cause three quarters of the 
length of the lever would be on the side of the other maA. 

306. In the third, and last Fig. 49. 
kind of lever, the weight is 
placed at one end, the ful- 
crum at the other end, and 
the power between them, or 
the hand is between the ful- 
crum and the weight to be 
lifted^ 

307. This is represented 
by fig. 49, where c is the 

In the first kind of lever, where is the fulcrum, in reapect to the 
weight and poiHrer 1 tn the second kind, where is the fulcrum, in re- 
spect to the Weight and poWer7{./What is the action of the first kind 
called 1 What is the action of the second kind called V:^ive exam- 
ple of the second kind of leVer. In roWinga boat, wharw the fUlchunj 
what the weight, and what the power 1 W hat other iUnstnUlons of 
tikis principle is fflTenl & the Uurd kind of leirwi wImm irs tbt st» 
i^wiiTS piMs of the lrd|^ pdirsTi and fideird^ 
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fiileram, a the power, euspended over the pulley A, and 
d 18 the^ weight to be raised. 

308. -This kind of lever works to great disadvantage, since 
the power must be j^reater than the weight. It is therefore 
seldom used, except in cases where velocity and not force isre- 

2 aired.) Tin raising a ladder from the ground to the roof of a 
ouse, men are obliged sometimes to make use of this prin- 
ciple, and the great difficulty of doing it, illustrates the me- 
chanical disadvantage of this kind of lever) 

809. We have now described three kinds of levers, and, 
we hope, have made the manner in which each kind acts 
plain, by illustrations* But to make the difference between 
them still more obvious, and to avoid all confusion, we will 
here coippare them together. 

810. In the first kind, the weight, or resistance, is on the 
short arm of the lever^ the power, or hand, on the long arm, 
and the fulcrum between theml^ ^ In the second kind, the 
weififht is between the fulcrum and the hand, or powei^(jmd, 
hi tn< '*''*'' ^ 



In the third kind thia hand is between the fulcrum end/t|^ 
weight.^ , y^J. p: / - 'U^ i.f^^^ z^- 






F'ig. 51. 



rig. 52. 



o 




o 



Si 1. In fig. 50, the Weight and hand both act downwaida 
In 5l, the weight and hand act in contrary directions, the 

What is the disadvantace of this kind of lever 1 Gtive an *«ftinpl# 
ef the QM of the third kind of lever. In what direction do the band 
«B4wei^aat| in tkafinit kind of lever 1 In what direction do they Mi 
fa t]M ssoQiM Idndl ]a wiMt diration do tlMf act in U^ 
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hand upwards and the weight downwards, the weight heing 
hetween them. In 52, the hand and weight also act in con- 
trary directions, but the hand is between the fulcrum and 
the weight 
'^ 312. Compound Le»«r.— ^When several simple levers are 
connected together, and act one upon the other, the machine 
is called a compound lever) vln this machine, as each leVer 
acts as an individual) and with a force equal to the action of 
the next lever Upon it, the force is increased or diminished, 
and becomes greater or less, in proportion to the number or 
kind of levers employe^) 

We will illustrate this kind of lever by a single example, 
but must refer the inquisitive student to more extended 
works for a full investigation of the subject 

313. Fig. Fig. 53. 
53, repre- r? ^ 
sents a — ^ — ^ 
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compound 
lever, con- 
sisting of 3 I x"'^ 
simple le-O^ t{ ) 
vers of the V-i^ 
first kii)d- 

314. In calculating the force of this leter, the rule ap« 
plies, which has already been given for the simple lever, 
namely, the length of the long arm is to be multiplied by the 
moving power, and that of the short one, by the weight, of 
resistance. Let us suppose, then, that the three levers in the 
figure are of the same length, the long arms being sil 
inches, and the short ones, two inches long ; required, the 
weight which a moving power of 1 pound at a will balance 
at b. In the first place, 1 pound at a, would balance 3 
pounds at e, for the lever being 6 inches, and the power 1 
pound, 6X1=6, and the short one being 2 inches, 2Xd3:6k 
The long arm of the second lever being also 6 inches, and 
moved with a power of 3 pounds, multiply the 3 by 6=18; 
and multiply the length of the short arm, being 2 inches, 
by 9=18. These two products being equal, the power upon 
the long arm of the third lever, at d, would be 9 pounde* 
9 poundsX6=54, and 27X2» is 54 ; so that one pound at a 
would balance 27 at b. 

What 18 a compound leter 1 By what rale in tha force of the com* 
pomid lever calculated 1 How many pounds weirht will be raised bf 
fbta Itfnm dimMecei, of e^ inebaa aaeh, WiKh tin ftdoran t«e 
lariMf iram the end, by a poww of oitf iMMIil Y 
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The increase of force is thus slow, because the proportion 
between the long and short arms, is only as 2 to 6, or in the 
proportipns of 1, 3, 9. 

315. Tfow suppose the long arms of these levers to be 18 
inches, and the short ones 1 inch, and the result will be 
torprisinffly different, for then 1 pound at a would balance 
18 poonds at e^ and the seeond lever would have a power 
of 18 pounds. This being multiplied by the length of tha 
kvei*, 18X18=324 pounds at d. The third lever would that 
be moved by a power of 324 pounds, which* multiplied bj '18 
inches for the weight it would raise, would give 5832 poundi^ 

'The compound lever is employed in the construction of 
weighing machitles, and particularly in cases where great 
weights are to be detetmine^ ia situations where other ma- 
chines would be inconvenient, on account of their occupying 
too much spacer 

Wheel A!rl> Axle. 

316. The mechanical power* next to the lever in sim- 
plicity, is the wheel and axle.) ^t is, however, much more 
complex than the lever. It* consists of two wheels, one of 
which is larger than the other, but the small one passes 
through the larger, and hence both have a common centre, 
OD which they turp.\ 

317. .The manner in which 
this machine acts, will be un- 
derstood by fig. 54. The large 
wheel Of on turning the ma- 
chine, will take up, or throw 
ofii as much more rope than 
the small wheel or axle b, as 
its circumference is greater^ 
If we suppose the circumfer- 
ence of tne large wheel to be 
four times that of the small 
one, then it will take up the 
rope four times as fast. And 

because a is four times as large as b, 1 pound at d will bal 
ance 4 pounds at c, on the opposite sid^. 

If the long arms of the leVers be 18 inches, and the short one one 
inch, how much will a power of one pound balance ? In what ma* 
chines is the oompoand lever employed 1 What adyantag:es do these 
machines possess over others 1 What is the next simple mechanical 
pimer to tM IsVor 1 I>e8oribe this maofaiMt Explain fiiCi 54. Onwhst 
— *<>****d a 4ftff *hT* iHatihhMi aiTt t 
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318. The principle of this machine is that of the Ji?«r« 
as will be apparent by an examination of fig. 55. 

319. This figure represents the ma- Fig. 56. 
chine endwise, so as to show in what 
manner that lever operates. The two 
weights hanging in opposition to each 
other, the one on the wheel at a, and 
the other on the axle at b, act in the ^ 
Hune manner as if they were connected 
ligr the horizontal lever a b, passing 
W>m one to the other, having the com- 
mon centre, e, as a fulcrum between 
them. « Ml 

320. ^he wheel and axle, therefore, U 
acts like a constant succession of levers, 

the long arm being half the diameter of the wheel, and th« 
short one half the diamete^ of the axle ; the common cen* 
tre of both being the fulcrum.) ^be wheel and axle has, 
therefori^been called the perpetual leveri 

321. (The great advantage of this mechanical arrange- 
ment is, that while a lever of the same power can raise a 
weight but a few inches at a time, and then only in a cer- 
tain direction, this machjne exerts a continual force, and ia 
fmy direction wante<^ iTo change the direction, it is onlr 
necessary that the rope by which the weight is to be raiseo. 




should be carried in 
a line perpendicular 
to the axis of the ma- 
chine, to the place be- 
low which the weight 
lies, and there be let 
fall over a pulley^ 

322. Suppose the 
wheel and axle, hg. 
56, is erected in the 
third story of a store 
house, with the axle 
over the scuttles, or 
doors through the 



Fig. 56. 




In fi^. 55^ which is the fulcrum, and which the two anns of the leverl 
What IS this machine called, in reference to the principle on which it 
acts 1 What is the great advanta^ of this machme over the lever and 
other mechanical powers 1 Describe fig. 56. and point out the manner 
in which weights aan be raised by letting fall a rope over the poOaj. 
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Tig. 57. 




flodfrs, 80 that goods can be raised by it from the ground 
floor, in the direction of the weight a. Suppose, also, that 
the same store stands on a wharf, where snips come up to 
its side, and goods are to be removed from the vessels into 
the upper stories. Instead of removing the goods into the 
More, and hoisting (hem in the direction of a, it is only ne- 
cessary (o carry the rope b, over the pulley c, which is at 
the end of a strong beam projecting out from the side of the 
Store, and then the goods will be raised in the direction of d^ 
thus saving the labour of moving them twice. 

The wheel and axle, under different forms, is applied to a 
variety of common purposes. 

333. CThe capstan, in universal 
use, on /board of ships and other 
yessel^t is an axle placed upright, 
with a head, or drum, a, fig. 57, 
pierced with holes, for the levers 
^ c, d. The weight is drawn by 
the rope e, passing two or three 
times round the axle to prevent its^ 
slipping. 

This is a very powerful and 
convenient machine. When not in use, the levers are taken 
out of their places and laid aside, and when great force is 
required, two or three men can push at each lever. 

324. The com7»o»m»<iZas5 for drawing water, is another 
modification of the wheel and axle. The winch, or crank, 
by which it is turned, is moved around by the hand, and 
there is no difference in Fig. 5a, 

the principle, whether 
a whole wheel is turn- 
.ed, or a single spoke^ 
\The winch, therefore, 
answers to the wheel, *" 
while the rope is taken 
up, and the weight rais- 
ed by the axle, as al- 
ready described.; 

325. In oases where 
great weights are to be raised, and it is required that the 
machine should be as small as possible, on account of room, 

What is the capstan 1 Where is it chiefly used 1 What are the pe- 
culiar advantages of this form of the wheel and axle 1 In the com- 
windlaMi what part answers to the wheel 1 Ejqilain fig. 58. 
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the simple wheel and axle, modified as represented by fig. 
58, 18 sometimes used. 

326. The axle may be considered in two parts* one of 
which is larger than the other. The rope is attached by 
its two ends, to the ends of the axle, as seen in the figart. 
The weight to be raised is attached to a small pulley, or 
wheel, round which the rope passes. The elevation of tha 
weight may be thus described. uJpon turning the axle, tha 
rope is coifed round the larger part, and at the same time it 
is thrown off the smaller part At every revolution, there- 
fore, a portion of the rope will be drawn up, equal to tbe 
circumference of the thicker part, and at the same time a 
portion, equal to that of the thinner part, will be let down. 
On the whole, then, one revolution of the machine will 
shorten the rope where the weight is suspended, just at 
much as the difierence between the circumference of the 
two parted 

327. ^ow, to understand the principle on 
which this machine acts, we must refer to 
fig. 59, where it is obvious that the two 
parts of the rope a and 6, equally support 
the weight d, and that the rope, as the ma- 
chine turns, passes from the small part of 
the axle e, to the large part ^^^nsequently, 
the weight does not rise in a perpendicular 
line towards c, the centre of both, but in a 
line between the outsides of the large and 
small partsj Let us consider what would 
be the consequence of changing the rope a 
to the larger part of the axle, so as to place 
the weight in a line perpendicular to the 
axis of motion. (In this case, it is obvious that the machine 
would be in equilibrium, since the weight d would be di* 
vided between the two sides equally, and the two arms of a 
lever passing through the centre c, would beof eopal length, 
and therefore no advantage would be gaineit^ (But in the 
actual arrangement, the weifi^ht being sustained equally \}j^ 
the large and small parts, there is involved a lever power^ 

Cthe long arm of which is equal to half the diameter of the 

Why is the rope shortened, and the weight raised 1 Wliat is the de- 
sign of fig. 59 % Does the weight rise perpendicular to the axis of mo- 
tion 1 Suppose the cylinder was, throu^riout, of the same size, what 
would be tne consequence 1 On what principle does this maehinis ad 1 

thine the long and short arBM of the ItWyand wh«aisthaM> 

1 
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large part, wliile the short arm is equal to half the diameter 
of the small part, the fulcrum being between thenp 

828. System of Wheels.-^CA.s the wheel and axle is only 
a modification of the simple lever, so a system of whee& 
acting on each othef, and transmitting the power to the re- 
sistance, is only another form of the compound levej^ 

329. Such a combi- 
nationis shown in £g, 
60. fThe first wheel, 
m, by means of the 
teeth, or cogs, around 
its axle, moves the se- 
cond wheel, b, with a 
force equal to that of 
a lever, the long arm 
ef which extends from 
the centre of the wheel 
and axle to the cir- 

' cuipference of the 
wheel, where the pow- 
er p is suspended, and the short arm from the same centre 
to the ends of the cogs. The dotted line «, passing through 
the centre of the wheel a, shows the position of the lever, 
as the wheel now stands. The centre on which both 
wheels turn, it will be obvious, is the fulcrum of this lever. 
As the wheel turns, the short arm of this lever will act upon 
the long arm of the next lever by means of the teeth on the 
circumference of the wheel b, and this again through the 
teeth on the axle of b, will transmit its force to the circum 
ference of the wheel dt and so by the short arm of the third 
lever to the weight w. As the power or small weight fells 
therefore, the resistance, w, is raised, with the multiplied 
force of three levers, acting on each other^ 

330. In respect to the force to be gained by such a ma 
chine, suppose the number of teeth on the axle of the wheel 
a, to be six times less than the number of those on the cir- 
cumference of the wheel b, then b would only turn round 
once, while a turned six times. And, in like manner, if 
the number of teeth on the circumference of d, be six timea 
greater than those on the axle of b, then d would turn once, 




Oa whttt pfinciple does a wyttem of wheels act, as represented in ile. 
6ai EMB»^M>aBdshi9wkovllMpeirer^ktraaf&rredbf tSi 
actioaorkrvnitotf. 
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while b turned six times. Thus, six revolutions of a would 
make b revolve once, and six revolutions of b would make 
d revolve once. Therefore, a makes thirty-six revolutions 
while d makes only one. 

331. l*he diameter of the wheel a, being three times the 
diameter of the axle of the wheel d, and its velocity of mo- 
tion being 36 to 1, 3 times 36 will give the weight which 
a power of 1 pound at p would raise at w. Thus 36X3=108. 

(One pound at p would therefore balance 108 pounds at w) 

332. No machine creates force, — If the student has attend- 
ed closely to what has been said on mechanics, he will now 
be prepared to understand^that no machine, however simple 
or complex it may be, can create the least degree of force) 
It is true, that one man with a machine, may apply a force 
which a hundred could not exert with their hands, but then 

* it would take him a hundred times as long. 

333. Suppose there are twenty blocks of stone to be moved 
a hundred feet; perhaps twenty men, by taking each a 
block, would move them all in a minute. One man, with a 
capstan, we will suppose, may move them all at once, but 
this man, with his lever, would have to make one revolution 
for every foot he drew the whole load towards him, and 
therefore to make one hundred revolutions to perform the 
whole work. It would also take him twenty times as lone 
to do it, as it took the twenty men- His task, indeed, would 
be more than twenty times harder than that performed by 
the twenty mentor, in addition to moving the stone, he' 
would have the frfction of the machinery to overcome, which 
commonly amounts to nearly one third of the force em- 
ployeiy 

334. feence there would be an actual loss of power by^ 
the use of the capstan, though it might be a convenience for 
the one man to do his work by its means, rather than to 
call in nineteen of his neighbours to assist him> 

335. The same principle holds good in respect to other 
machinery, where the strength of man is employed as the 
power, or prime mover. Ttere is no advantage gained, 
except that of convenience. <In the use of the most simple 
of all machines, the lever, and where, at the same time, there 

What weiffht will one pound at p balance at w 1 Is there any actual 
power gained by the use of machinery ? Suppose 90 men to move 20 
MoncB to a certain distance with tlieir hands, and one man moves 
them back to the same place with a capstan, which performs the most 
actual labour 1 VThy 1 Why, then, is machinery a convenience 1 
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is the least force lost by friction, there is no actual gain of 
power, for what seems to be gained in force is always lost 
in veloc]ty> (Thus, if a lever is of such length to raise 100 
pounds an inch by the power of one pound, its long arm 
must pass through a space of 100 inches. Thus, what is 
gained in one way is lost in anotheiC^ 

336. 'Any power by which a machine is moved, must be 
equal to the resistance to be overcome, and, in all cases 
where the power descends, there will be a proportion be- 
tween the velocity with which it moves downwards, and the 
velocity with which the weight moves upwards.N v There 
will be no difference in this respect, whether the machine be 
simple or compound, for if its force be increased by increasing 
the number of levers, or wheels, the velocity of the moving 
power must also be increased, as that of the resistance is 
diminished^ 

337. There being, then, always a proportioUf between the 
velocity with which the moving force descends, and that 
with which the weight ascends, whatever this proportion 
may be, it is necessary that the power should have to the 
resistance the same ratio that the velocity of the resistance 
has to the velocity of the powejj In other words, •* T%e 
power multiplied by the space through which it moves, in 
a vertical direction, must he equal to the weight multiplied 
hy the space through which it moves in, a vertical direth 
tion.^^ ^ 

338. ^ This law is known under the name of " the law of 
virtual velocities,' [ and is considered the golden rule of 
mechanics. 

339. This principle has already been explained, while 
treating of the lever (292) ; but that the student should Avant 
nothing to assist him in clearly comprehending so import- 
ant a law, we will again illustrate it in a different manner. 

340;^uppose the weight of ten pounds to be suspended 
on the short arm of the lever, fig. 61, and that the ful- 
crum is only one inch from the weight; then, if the le- 

In the use of the levfiTi what proportion is there between the force 
of the short arm, and the -^locity of the long arm ? How is this illus- 
trated? It is said, that the irebcity of the power downwards, musl 
be in projf>ortion to that of the weight upwards 1 Does it make any dt^ 
ference, in this respect, whether t)^ machine be simple or compound 1 
What is the golden rule of mechanics 1 Under what name is this Uw 
known Y 
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Fig. 60. 



rer be ten inches long, on the other side Fig- ^1- 

of the fulcrum, one pound at a would raise, 

ox balance, the ten pounds at b. But in 

raising the ten pounds one inch in a ver« , 

tical direction, the long arm of the lever 

must fall ten inches in a vertical direction, 

and therefore the velocity of a would be 

ten times the velocity of O 

.341. The application of this law, or 
rule, is apparent. The power is one pound, and the space 
through which it falls is ten inches, therefore 10X1=10. 
The weight is 10 pounds, and the space through which it 
rises is one inch, therefore 1X10=10. 

342. Thus, the power, multiplied by the space through 
which it moves, is exactly equal to the weignt, multiplied 
by the space through which it moves. 

343. M.gain, suppose the 
lever. Be. 62, to be thirty 
inches long from the ful- 
crum to the point where 
the power p is suspended, 
and that the weight w is 
two inches from the ful- 
crum. If the power be 1 
pound, the weight must be 
15 pounds, to produce equi- 
librium, and the power p 
must fall thirty inches, to, 
raise the weight w 2 inch- 
es. Therefore the power ' 
being one pound, ana the space. 30 inches, 30X1 ■-:30. The 
weight being 15 pounds, and the space 2 inches, 15X2«""30; 

Thus, the power, multiplied by the space through which 
it &lls, and the weight multiplied by the space through 
which it rises, are equal. 

However complex the machine may be, by which the 
force ^f a descending power is transmitted to tne weight to 
be raised, the same rulei will apply, as it does to the action 
of the simple levep 

Exftlain fig- 61, and show how the rule is illustrated by that firure. 
Explain fig. 63, and show how the same rule is illustrated by it. W hi4 
is Mi4 of tW Application of this rviletQ ^ompl^x paachiaMl 
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Fig. 63. 




The Pulley. 

344. 'A pulley^ consists of a wheel, which is sjooTed ok 
the edge, and which is made to turn on its axis, by a choli 
passing over it 

345. Fifi^. 63 represents a simple 
pulley, witn a single fixed wheel. In 
other forms of the machine, the wheel 
moves up and down, with the weighC 

346. The pulley is arranged among 
the simple mechanical powers; but 
when several are connected, the ma« 
chine is called a system of pulleys, or 
a compound pulley,) 

347. tone of the most obvious ad- 
vantages of the pulley is, its enabling 
men to exert their own power, in places where they cannot 
go themselves. Thus, by means of a rope and wheel, t 
man can stand on the deck of a ship, and noist a weight to 
the topmai^t) 

By means of two fixed pulleys, a weight may be raised 
upward, while the power moves in a horizontal direction. 
The weight will also rise vertically through the same space 
that the rope is drawn horizontall]^ 

348. Fig. 64 represents Fig. 64. 
two fixed pulleys, as they are 
arranged for such a purpose. 
In the erection of a lofty edi- 
fice, suppose the upper pulley 
to be suspended to some part ^.^ 
of the building ; then a horse, ^ P j 
pulling at the rope a, would v^iX 
raise the weight w vertically, 
as far as he went horizon- 
tally. 

349. In the use of the 
wheel of the pulley, there is 
no mechanical advantage, except that which arises from re- 
moving the fViction, and diminishing the imperfect flexibi- 

ity of the rope.. 

What it a pulley 1 What is a siinple pulley t What is a system 
of pulleys, or a compound pulley 1 Wnat is the most obvious advan- 
ta^ of the pulley 1 How must two fixed pulleys be placed to raise ■ 
weight vertically, as far as the power j;cnbs horizontally 1 Whatk 
the advantage ot the wheel of the pulley f 
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33i). la the mechanical efiecta of this machine, the TMult 
Inrald be the same, did it slide on a smooth lurface with the 
Mme eape that its motion makes the wheel revolve. 

35L. ^he action of the pulley is on a different principle 
from that of the wheel and axle. A system of wheels, as 
■beady explained, acts on the same prm* F ig-'jS. 

ciple as the compound lever. But the ^~ 
mechanical efficacy of a system of pul- 
leys, is derived entirely from the division 
of the weight among the airings employed 
in suspending it) On the use of the single 
fixed pulley, there can be no mechanical 
advaDtage, since the weight rises ae fast as 
the power descends. This is obvious by ^Q 
fig. 63; where.it is also apparent that the 
power and weight must be exactly equal, 
to balance each other. 

352. In the single moveable pulley, &g. 65, 
the same rope passes from the fiiea point a, 
to the power p. It is evident here, that the 
weight IS supported equally by the two parts 
of the string between which it hangs. Tnere- 
fore.rlf we call the weight w ten pounds, five 
pounds will be supported by one string, and 
five by the other. The power, then, will sap- 
port twice its own weight, aa that a persnn 
pulling with a force of five pounds at p, will 
raise Ceo pounds at w^ Themecbanicai force, 
therefore, in respect to the power, is as two to 
one. 

In this example, it issupposedthereareonly 
two ropes, each of which bears an equal pan 
of the weight. 

353. If ihe number of ropes be increased, 
the weight may be increased with the aaine 
power; o^ the power may be diminished in 
proportion as the number of ropes is increas- 
ed.''- In fig. 66, the number of ropes sustain- 
ing the Weight is four, and therefore, the 
weightmaybefour times as great as the power. 



in of the pulley dJSer from th&t of tbe wheel ^nd 
".echaniciLl advantage ia the &z«d puller 1 What 
'■-'~1 Soppwe tbe nian- 



vsighl atp, fig. 65, will baianoe tukpoinulsatvl Soppwetl 
bvof TopubeincreBHd, and thewaifbtiiMveaMd, RHMt tlMp> 
ittaMsaalsal 
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This principle musl be evident, since it ta plain ibat eack ' 
tope BusuJoe an equal part of tbe weight The weight 
may thererote be conaidered as divided into four parts, and 
each parE sustained by one rope. 

354. In fig. 67, there is a syetem of pulleys repiesantod,' 
in which the weight is sixteen limes the powei. 

355. The tension of the rope Fig. 67. 
d, e, is evidently equal to 
power,}), because it sustains ii : 
d, being a moveable pulley, must 
sustain a weight equal to twice 
the power ; but the weight which 
it sustains, is tbe tension of tbe 
second rope, d, c. Hence the ten- 
sion of the second rope is twice 
that of the l^rst, und, in like 
manner, the tension of the third 
rope is twice that of the second, 
and 30 on, the weight being equal 
to twice the tension of the last 
rope. 

356. (Suppose the weight w, to 
be sixteen pounds, then the two 

just 8 pounds each, this being g 
the whole weight divided equally 
between them. The next two 
ropes, 4 and 4, would evidently 

sustain but half this whole 

weight, because the other half is already sustained by I 
Tope, fixed at its upper %nAj The next two ropes sustsia 
but half of 4, for the same reason ; and tbe next pair, 1 and 
1. for the same reason, will sustain only half of 2. Lastly, 
the power p, will balance two pounds, because it sustains 
but half this weight, the other half being sustained by the 
same rope, fixed at its upper end,-. 

357. vlt is evident, that in this system, each rope and pul- 
ley which is added, will double the effect of tbe wholo. 
Thus, by adding another rope and pulle y beyond 8, th< 

Sunpow the weight, fig, 66, to be 3S pounds, what will each n>p« 
bear^ Explain Eg. 67, and show what part of the weight each ropa 
— •-■-», and -why 1 pound bI|> will balance 16 pounds at ». Explain 
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Weight w might be 32 pounds, instead of 16, and still he 
halanced by the same powe^ 

358. In our calculations* of the effects of pulleys, we have 
allowed nothing for the weight of the pulleys themselves, or 
for the friction of the ropes. (^In practice, however, it will 
be found, that nearly one third must be allowed for friction, 
and that the power, therefore, to actually raise the weight, 
must be about one third greater than has been allowed^ 

359. The pulley, like other machines, obeys the laws of 
virtual velocities, already applied to the lever and wheel. 
T%uSt **i» a system of pulleys, the ascent of the weight, or re- 
sistance, is as much less than the descent of the power, as the 
weight is greater than the power.^^ If, as in the last example, 
the weight is 16 pounds, and the power 1 pound, th** weight 
will rise only one foot, while the power descends 16 feel. 

360. In the single fixed pulley, the weight and power are 
equal, and, consequently, the weight rises as fast as the 
power descends. 

361. OVith such a pulley, a man may raise himself up to 
the mast head by his own weight. Suppose a rope is thrown 
over a pulley, and a man ties one end of it round his body, 
and takes the other end in his hands ; he may raise himself 
up, because, by pulling with his hands, he has the power 
of throwing more of his weight on that side than on the 
other, and when he does this his body will rise. Thus, al- 
though the power and the weight are the SLtne individual,, 
still the man can change his centre of gravity, so as to make 
the power greater than the weight, or the weight greater 
than the power, and thus can elevate one half his weight in 
successioQ^^ 

The Inclined Plane. 

362. The fourth simple me- Fig. 68. 
chanical power is the inclined 
plane. 

This power consists of a plain, 
smooth surface, which is inclined 
towards, or from the earth. It is 
represented by fig. 68, where ^ 
from a to 6 is the inclined plane ; 
the line from d\o a,\s its height, 
and that from h to d, its base. 

In c<mipound machines, how much of the power must be allowed for 
tbe friction 1 How may a man raise himself up by means of a rop« 
«0d single fixed pulley 1 What is an inclined plane 1 

8 
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Fig. 69. 



A board, with one end on the ground, and the other end 
resting on a block, becomes an inclined plane. 

363. ^his machine, being both useful and easily con- 
structed, is in very general use, especially where heavy 
bodies are to be raised only to a small height^^hus a man, 
by means of an inclined plane, which he can readily con* 
struct with a board, or couple of bars, can raise a load into 
his wagon, which ten men could not lift with their hand$ 

364. vthe power required to force a given weight up an 
inclined plane, is in a certain proportion to its height, and 
the length of its base, or, in other words, the force must ht 
in propojrtion to the rapidity of its inclination^ 

365. (The power p, - 
Qg. 69, pulling a weight 
up the inclined plane, 
from c to d, only raises 
it in a perpendicular di- 
rection from e to d, by 
acting along the whole 
length of the plane. If 
the plane be twice as 
long as it is high, that is, if the line from c to dhe double 
the length of that from e to d, then one pound at p will bal- 
ance two pounds any where between d and c. It is evident, 
by a glance at this figure, that were the base, that is, the line 
from e to c, lengthened, the height from elo d being the same, 
that a less power at p, would balance an equal weight any 
where on the inclined plane ; and so, on the contrary, were 
the base made shorter, that is, the plane more steep, the 
power must be increased in proportion) 

366:^Suppose two inclined 

E lanes, fig. 70, of the same 
eight, with bases of differ- 
ent lengths ; then the weight 
and power will be to each 
other as the length of the 
planes. If the length from a 
a to b, is two feet, and that 




Fig. 70. 




On what occasions is this power chiefly used 1 Suppose a man 
wants to load a barrel of cider into his wa^on, how does Ke make an 
inclined plane for this purpose 1 To roll a given weight up an inclined 
plane, to what must the force be proportioned 1 Explain fig. 69^ If the 
length of the long plane, fig. 70, oe double that of the short one, what 
must be the proportion between the power and the weight 1 
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ftom b to c, one foot, then two pounds at d will balance foar 
pounds at w, and so in mis proportion, whether the planer 
DC longer or shorter^ y 

367. <-The same principle, with respect to the vertical ve- 
locities of the weight and powers, applies to the inclined 
plane, in common with the other mechanical powers.) 

^uppose the inclined plane. Fig. 71. 

fig. 71, to be two feet from a to 
b, and one foot from c to b, then, 
as we have already seen by fig. 
69, a power of one pound at p, 
would balance a weight of two 
pounds at w. Now, in the fall 
of the power to draw up the 
weight, it is obvious that its ver- 
tical descent must be just twice 
the vertical ascisnt of the weight ; 

for the power must fall down the distance from a to b, to 
draw the weight that distance ; but the vertical height to 
which the weight w is raised, is onlv from c to b. Thus 
the power, being two pounds, must fall two feet, to raise the 
weight, four pounds, one foot; and thus the power and 
weight, multiplied by the several velocities, are equal^ 

368. When the power of an inclined plane is considered 
as a machine, it must therefore be estimated by the proportion 
which the length bears to the height ; the power being in- 
creased in proportion as the elevation of the plain is dimin- 
ished. 

Hilly roads maybe regarded as inclined planes, and loads 
drawn upon them in carriages, considered in reference to 
the powers which impel them, and subject to all the con- 
ditions which we have stated, with respect to inclined planes. 

369. The power required to draw a load up a hill, is in 
proportion to the length and elevation of the inclined plane. 
On a road, perfectly horizontal, if the power is sufficient to 
overcome the friction, and the resistance of the atmosphere, 
the carriage will move. But if the road rise one foot in 
fifteen, besides these impediments, the moving power will 
have to lifl one fifteenth part of the load. 

370. If two roads rise, one at the rate of a foot in fifteen 
feet, and another at the rate of a foot in twenty, then the 

What is said of the application of the law of vertical velocities to 
the indined plane 1 Explain fi^. 71, and show why the power must 
fijl twice as fiur as the weight nsee. 
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same power thai would move a pren weight fifteen feet ob 
the one, would move it twenty feet on the othei, in the sum 

In the building of roada, therefore, both speed and power 
are very often sacrificed to want of judgment, oi ignoranc« 
of theae laws. 

371. A road, as. every traveller knowB, is often continued 

directly over a hill, when half the power, with the increase 
of speed, on a level road around it, would gain the aame dis- 
tance in half the time. 

Besides, where is there a section of country in which ibe 
trovelJeT is not vexed with roads, passing straight over hill^ 
when precisely the same distance would carry him around 
them on a level plane. To use a homely, but very perti- 
nent illustration, " the bale of a pot is no longer, when il 
lies down, than when it stands up," Hod this simple feci 
been noticed, and iia practical hearing carried into effect bv 
Toad makers, many a high hill would have been shunned 
for a circuit around its base, and niany a poor horse, could ha 
speak, would thank the wisdom of such an invention. 

The Wedge. 

372. -The next simple mechanical power is the wedgi. 
This instrument may be considered as two inclined planes, 
placed base to base.^ ^t is much employed for the purpose 
of splitting or dividing solid bodies, such as wood and stoneT 

. Fig. 72 represents such a wefjge as is usually Pig. IS. 
employed in cleaving timber. This instrument 
is also used in raising ships, and preparing them 
to launch, and for a variety of other purposes, i 
Nails, awis, needles, and manv cutting instru- 
ments, act on the principle of this machinf^ 

iThere is much difficulty in estimating the 
power of the wedge, since, this depends on the 
force, or the number of blows given it, together 
with the obliquity of its sides) A wedge of 
great obliquity would require hard blows to 
drive it forward, for the same reason that a plane, 
much inclined, requires much force to roll a 
heavy body up it. But were the obliquity of the 
wedge, and the force of each blow given, still it would bs 

Od what principle does the wedge BCt 1 In what case la this poWN 
nnjul 1 What common instruments act on the principle of the vedgai 
What difficulty is there in estimating the power of the w«djie 1 



diffii^mt to ascertain the exact power of the wedge in ordi- 
nary cases, for, in the splitting of timber and stone, for in- 
stance, the divided parts act as levers, and thus greatly in- 
crease the power of the wedge. Thus, in a log of wood. 
Biz feet long, when split one half of its length, the other half 
IB divided with ease, because the two parts act as levers, the 
lengths of which constantly increase, as the cleft extends 
ftom the wedge. 

The Screw. 

373. The screw is the fifth and last simple mechanical 

powerl 'It may be considered as a modification of the in- 



It is an inclined 
Pig. 13. 



Fig. 74. 



cltned plane, or as a winding ivei 
plane running spirally round a 
spindle, aa will be seen by fig. 73. 
Suppose a to be a piece of paper, 
cut into the form of an inclined 
plane, and rolled round the piece 
of wood d ; its edge would form 
the spiral line, called the thread 
of the screw) 

If the finger be placed between 
the two threads of a screw, and the screw be turned round 
mice, the finger will be raised upward equal to the distance 
of the two threads apart. In this manner, ihe finger is 
raised up the inclined plane, as it runs round the cylinder 

371. The power of the screw is 
transmitted and employed by means 
of another screw called tbe 
through which it passes. Thii 
a spiral groove running through it, 
which exactly fits the thread of the 
screw. 

875. Iflhenut is fixed, the screw 

itselC on turning it round, advances 

forward ; but if the screw is fixed, 

the nut, when turned, ftdvances 

. along the Bcrew. 

Fig. 74 Grepresenls the first kind ^ ^ 

of screw, being such aa is commonly 

used in pressing paper, and other substances.' Tbe nut, n. 

On what principle does the «iew act 1 How is it ihown thai th« 
•crew iisraodiEcation of (he ioelined plane 1 Explunfig.74. Whieh 
b the •erew, and which the nui 1 
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through which the screw passes, answers also for one of thf^ 
hcams of the press. ' If the screw be turned to the lighti ii 
will advance downwards, while the nut stands stilly 

376. ^A screw of the second 
kind is represented by fig. 75. 
In this, the screw is fixed, while 
the nut, n, by being turned by the 
lever, /, from right to left, will 
advance down the screw. 

377. (in practice, the screw is 
never used as, a simple mechani- 
cal machineVthe power being al- 
ways applied by means of a lever, 
passing through the head of the 
screw, as in fig. 74, or into the 
nut, as in fig. 75. 

• The screw, therefore, acts with 
the combined power of the inclined plane and the lever, and 
its force is such as to be limited only by the strength of the 
materials of which it is made, 

378. In investigating the effects of this machine, we myst, 
therefore, take into account both these simple mechanical 
powers, so that the screw now becomes really a compound 
engine. 

379. In the inclined plane, wc have already seen, ^at 
the less it is inclined, the more easy is the ascent np it. Jn 
applying the same principle to the screw, it is obvious, that 
the greater the distance of the threads from each other, the 
more rapid the inclination, and, consequently, the greater 
must be the power to turn it, under a given weighQ On the 
contrary, if the thread inclines downwards but slightly, it- 
will turn with less power, for the same reason that a man 
can roll a heavy weight up a plane but little inclined 
Therefore, the finer the screw, or the nearer the threads to 
each other, the greater will be the pressure under a given* 
power. 

380. Let us suppose two screws, the one having the 

Which way must the screw be turned, to make it advance through 
the nut 1 How does the screw, fig. 75, differ from fig. 74 1 Is the screw 
ever used as a simple machine 1 By what other simple power is it 
moved 1 What two simple mechanical powers are concerned in the 
force of the screw 1 Why does the nearness of the threads make a dif- 
ference in the force of the screw 1 Suppose one screw, with its threads 
one inch apart, and another half an inch apart, what will be their dif« 
ference in force 1 
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threads one inch apart, and the other half an inch apart ; 
then the force which the first screw will give with the 
same power .at the lever will be only half that given by the 
secona. The second screw must be turned twice as many 
times round as the first, to go through the same space, hot 
what is lost in velocity is gained in power. At the lever of 
the first, two men would raise a given weight to a given 
height by making one revolution ; while at the lever of the 
second, one man would raise the same ^weight to the same 
height, by making two revolutions; ^^ 

381. It is apparent that the length of the inclined plane, 
up which a body moves in one revolution, is the circumfer- 
ence of the screw, and its height, the interval between the 
threads. The proportion of its power would therefore be 
"as the circumference of the screw, to the distance between 
the threads, so is the weight to the power." 

382. By this rule the power of the screw alone can be 
found ; but as this machine is moved by means of the lever, 
we must estimate its force by the combined power of both. 
In this case, the circumference described by the end of the 
lever employed, is taken, instead of the circumference of the 
screw itself The means by which the force of the screw 
may be found, is therefore by multiplying the circumference 
which the lever describes by the power. Thus, "the 
power multiplied by the circumference which it describes^ i$ 
equal to the weight or resistance, multiplied by the distance 
between the two contiguous threads?^ Hence the efficacy 
of the screw may be increased, by increasing the length of 
the lever by which it is turned, or by diminishing the dis- 
tance between the threads. If, then, we know the length of 
the lever, the distance between the threads, and the weight 
to be raised, we can readily calculate the power; or, the 
power being given, and the'distance of the threads and the 
length of the lever known, we can estimate the weight 
the screw will raise. 

383. Thus, suppose the length of the lever to be forty 
inches, the distance of th^e'threads one inch, and the weight 
8000 pounds ; required, the power, at the end of the lever, to 
raise the weight. 

.What is the length of the inclined plane up which a body moves by 
one revolution of the screw 1 What would be the height to which the 
sam&body would ionove at one revolution % How is the force of the 
screw estimated 1 How may the efficacy of the screw be increased 1 
The lengUi of the lever, the distance between the threads, and the 
weight being known, how can the power be fbwnd'^ 
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384. The lever being 40 inches, the diameter of the cir- 
cle, which the end describes, is 80 inches. The circumfer- 
ence is a little more than three times the diameter^ but we 
will call it just three times. Then, 80X3«=240 inches, the 
circumference of the circle. The distance of the threads is 
1 inch, and the weight 8000 pounds. To find the power, 
multiply the weight by the distance of the threads, and di- 
vide by the circumference of the circle. Thus, 

circum. in. weight. power. 

240 X 1 : : 8000 « SSi 
The power at the end of the lever must therefore be 33i 
pounds. In practice this power would require to be in- 
creased about one third, on account of friction. 

385. Perpetual Screw. — The force of the screw is some- 
times employed to turn a wheel, by* acting on its teeth. In 
this case it is called the perpetual screw. 

386. Fig. 76 represents such Fig. 76. 
a machine. It is apparent, that 
by turning the crank c, the wheel 
will revolve, for the thread of the 
screw passes between the cogs 
of the wheel. By means of an 
axle, through the centre of this 
wheel, like the common wheel 
and axle, this becomes an ex- 
ceedingly powerful machine, but 
like all other contrivances for ob- 
taining great power, its effective 
motion is exceedingly slow. It 
has, however, some disadvantages, and particularly the great 
friction between the thread of the screw and the teeth of the 
wheel, which prevents it from being generally employed to 
raise weights. 

387. All these Mechanical Powers resolved into three. — 
We have now enumerated and described all the mechanical 
powers usually denominated simple. They are five in num- 
ber, namely, the Lever, Wheel and Axle, Pulley, Wedge, 
Inclined Plane, and Screw. 

388. In respect to the principle on which they act, they 
may be resolved into threelsimpte powers, namely, the lever, 
the inclined plane, and the pulley; for it has been shown 




Give an example. What is the screw called when it is employed 
to turn a wheel 1 What is the object of this machine for raising 
weights 1 How many simple mechanical powers are there 1 and wh^ 
are they called 1 How can they be resolved into three simple powers 1 
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tJifU the wheel and axle is only another form of the lever, 
^d that the screw is hut a modification of the inclined plane. 

389. It is surprising, indeed, that these simple powers 
can he so arranged ana modified, as to produce the different 
lections in all that vast variety of intricate machinery which 
ifien have invented and constructed. 

390. The variety of motions we witness in the little en- 
gine which makes cards, by being supplied with wire for 
the teeth, and strips of leather to stick them through, would 
itself seem to involve more mechanical powers than those 
enumerated. This engine takes the wire from a reel, bends 
it into the form of teeth ; cuts it off; makes two holes in the 
leather for the tooth to pass through; sticks it through; 
then gives it another bend, on the opposite side of the leather ; 
graduates the spaces between the rows of teeth, and between 
one tooth and another ; and, at the same time, carries the 
leather backwards and forwards, before the point where the 
teeth are introduced, with a motion so exactly correspond- 
ing with the motions of the parts which make and stick the 
teeth, as not to produce the difference of a hairV breadth in 
the distance between them. 

391. All thisT is done without the aid of human hands, 
any farther than to put the leather in its place, and turn a 
crank ; or, in some instances, many of these machines are 
turned at once, by means of three or four dogs, walking on 
an inclined plane which revolves. 

392. Such a maohine displays the wonderful ingenuity 
and perseverance of man, and at first sight would seem to 
set. at nought the idea that the lever and wheel were the 
chief simple powers concerned in its motions. But when 
these motions are examined singly and deliberately, we are 
soon convinced that the wheel, variously modified, is the 
principal mechanical power in the whole engine. 

393. Use of Machinery. — It has already been stated, (332) 
that notwithstanding the vast deal of time and ingenuity 
which men have spent on the construction of machinery, 
and in attempting to multiply their powers, there has, as 
yet, been none produced, in which the power was not ob- 
tained at the expense of velocity, or velocity at the expense 
of power ; and, therefore, no actual force is ever generated 
by machinery. 



What is said of the card making machine 1 What are the chief 
mechanical powers concerned in its motions % Is there any actual foice 
ffeners^ted by machinery 1 Can ereat velocity and great fi]trc« be poo- 
Soeed by' the same machinery % Why not % 
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394. Suppose a man able to raise a weight by means of d 
compound pulley of ten ropes, which it would take ten men 
to . raise, by one rope, without pulleys. If the weight is 
to be raised a yard, the ten men by pulling their rope a yard 
will do the work. But the man with the pulleys must draw 
his rope ten yards to raise the weight pne yard, and in ad- 
dition to this, he has to overcome the friction of the ten pul- 
leys, making about one third more actual labour than was 
employed by the ten men. But notwithstanding these in- 
conveniences, the use of machinery is of vast importance to 
the world. 

395. On board of a ship, a few men will raise an anchor 
with a capstan, which it would take ten or twenty times the 
same number to raise without it, and thus the expense of 
shipping men expressly for this purpose is saved. 

396. One man with a lever, may move a stone which it 
would take twenty men to move without it, and though it 
should take him twenty times as long, he would still be the 
gainer, since it would be more convenient, and less expen- 
sive for him to do the work himself, than to employ twenty 
others to do it for him. 

397. When men employ the natural elements as a power 
to overcome resistance by means of machinery, there is a 
vast saving of animal labour. Thus mills, and all kinds of 
engines, which are kept in motion by the power of water, or 
wind, or steam, save animal labour equal to the power it 
takes to keep them in motion. 

HYDROSTATICS. 

398. Hydrostatics is the science which treats of the 
weight, pressure, and equilibrium of water, or other fluids, 
when in a state of rest. 

399. Hydraulics is that part of the science of fluids which 
treats of water in motion, and the means of raising and 
conducting it in pipes, or otherwise, for all sorts of purposes. 

400. The subject of water at rest, will first claim investi* 
gation, since the laws which regulate its motion will behest 
understood by first comprehending those which regulate its 
pressure. 

401. A fluid is a substance whose particles are easily 
moved among each other, as air and water. 

Which performs the greatest labour, ten men who lift a weight with 
their hands, or one man who does the same with ten pulleys 1 Why 1 
What is hydrostatics 1 How does hydraulics differ mmi hydrostatics 1 
What is a fluid! 
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402. The air is called an elastic fluid, because it is easily 
compressed into a smaller bulk, and returns again to its on- 
ginal state when the pressure is removed. Water is called 
a 7ion-e\^8tic fluid, because it admits of little diminution of 
bulk under pressure. 

403. Th^ non-elastic fluids, are perhaps more properly 
called liquids, but both terras are employed to signify water 
and other bodies possessing its mechanical properties. The 
term fluid, when applied to the air, has the word elastic be- 
fore it. 

404. One of the most obvious properties of fluids, is the 
&cility with which they yield to the impressions of other 
bodies, and the rapidity with which.they recover their form- 
er state, when the pressure is removed. The cause of this, 
Is apparently the freedom with which the particles of liquids 
slide over, or among each other; their cohesive attraction 
being so slight as to be overcome by the least impression. 
On this want of cohesion among their particles seem to de- 
pend the peculiar mechanical properties of these bodies. 

405. In solids, there is such a connexion between the 
particles, that if one part moves, the other part must move 
also. But in fluids, one portion of the mass may be in mo- 
tion, while the other is at rest. In solids, the pressure is 
always downwards, or towards the centre of the earth's 
gravity ; but in fluids the particles seem to act on each other 
as wedges, and hence, when confined, the pressure is side- 
ways, and even upwards, as well as downwards. 

406. Water has commonly been called a non-Fig.^TT. 
elastic substance, but it is found that under great 
pressure its volume is diminished, and hence it is 
proved to be elastic. The most decisive experi- 
ments on this subject were made within a few years 
by Mr. Perkins. 

407. The experiments were made by means of a 
hollow cylinder, ^g. 77, which was closed at the 
bottom, and made water tight at the top, by a cap, 
acrew^ on. Through this cap, at a, passed the 
rod b, which was five sixteenths of an inch in diam- 
eter. The rod was so nicely fitted to the cap, as also 
to be water tight Around the rod at c, there was 
placed a flexible ring, which could be easily push- 
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What is an elastic fluid 1 Why is air called an elastic fluid 1 What 
substances are called liquids % What is one of the most obvious pro* 
perties of liquids 1 On what do the peeuliar mechanical properties of 
fluids depend 1 
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ed up or down, but fitted bo closely as to remain on any 
part where it was placed. 

408. A cannon of sufficient size to receive this cylinder, 
which was three inches in diameter, was furnished with i 
strong cap and forcing pump, and set vertically into the 
ground. The cannon and cylinder were next filled with 
water, and the cylinder, with its rod drawn out, and the ring' 
placed down to th(J cap, as in the figure, was plunged into 
the cannon. The water in the cannon was then subjected 
to an immense pressure by means of the forcing pump, af- 
ter which, on examination of the apparatus, it was found 
that the ring c, instead of being where it was placed, was 
eight inches up the rod. The water in the cylinder being 
compressed into a smaller space, by the pressure of that in 
the cannon, the rod was driven in, while under pressure, 
but was forced out again by the expansion of the water, 
when the pressure was removed. Thus, the ring on the 
rod would indicate the distance to which it had been forced 
in, during the greatest pressure. 

409. This experiment proved that water, under the 
pressure of one thousand atmospheres, that is, the weight of 
15,000 pounds to the square inch, was reduced in bulk about 
one part in 24. 

410. So slight a degree of elasticity undor such immenstfi 
pressure, is not appreciable under ordinary circumstances, 
and therefore in practice, or in common experiments on thid 
fluid, water is considered as non-elastic. 

Equal Pressure of Water. > 

411. The particles of water, and other fluids, when con- 
fined, press on the vessel which confines them, in all direc- 
tions, both upwards, downwards, and sideways. 

From this property of fluids, together with their weight, 
or gravity, very unexpected and surprising eflfects are pro- 
duced. 

412. The effect of this property, which we shall first ex- 
amine, is, that a quantity of water, however small, will 
balance another quantity however large. Such a proposi- 



In what respect does the pressure of a fluid differ from that of a solid % 
Is water an elastic, or non-elastic fluid 1 Describe fi^. 77, and shoMr 
how water was found to be elastic 1 In what proportion does the bulk 
of water diminish under a pressure of 15,000 pounds to the square 
inch 1 In common experiments, is water considered elastic, or no»> 
elastic 7 When water is confined, in what direction does it preM'l- 
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tion at frat thought mifrht seem very improbable. But oa 
examiuatioD, we shall find that an experiment with a verf 
rimple apparatus will convince an^ one of its truth. Id- 
deed, we erery day see this principle eetabliahed by actual 
e^Kriment, as will be seen direclly, 
. 413. Fig. 78 represents a common cof- Fig. 7a 

fee-pot, supposed to be filled upto the dot- 
led line a, with a decoction of coffee, or 
any other liquid. The coffee, we know, 
Btaiids exactly at the same height, both In 
the body of the pot, and in its spout. 
Therefore, the amall quantity m the spout, 
balances the large quantity in the pot, or 
presses with the same force downwards, as that in the body 
of ihe pot presses upwards. This is obviously true, other- 
wise, the targe quantity would sink below the dotted line, 
while that in the spout would rise above it, and run over. 

414. The same principle is more strik- Pig. 79. 
ingly illustrated by fig. 79. 

Suppose the cistern a to be capable of 
holding one hundred gallons, and into its " 
bottom there be fitted the tube b, bent, as 
seen ia the figure, and capable of con- 
taining one gallon. The top of the cis- 
tern, and that of the tube, beins open, 
pour water into the lube at e, ana It will 
rise up through the perpendicular bend 
into the cistern, and if the process be con- 
tinued, the cistern will be filled by pour- 
ing water into the tube. Now, it is plain, that the gallou 
of water in the tube, presses against the hundred gallons ia 
the cistern, with a force equal to the pressure of the hun« 
dred gallons, otherwise, that in the tube would be forced up- 
wards higher than that in the cistern, whereas, we find that 
the surfaces of both stand exactly at the same height 

415. From these experiments we learn, " that the press- 
wre ofafiuid is not in ptoportion to its quantity, but to its 
Ktight, and that a large quantity oftnater in an open vef 
sti, pressM down teith no more force, than a small quantity 
tf the same height." 

Ebw doci the eipaimeiit with the cofiee-pot show tbat a unall quan- 
liCr of liqaid will balance a large one 'i Explain fig. 79, and ihow bow 
Ik* prauin in tbs tnbt ia equl to (be preMure in the mbUtd. WhM 
wadnticMi, or fteneral tnub, is to ba drava fioiii that •sMriHMiUi t 
9 
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416. tn this respect, the size or shape of a vessel is of.iu) 
consequence, fbr if a number of vessels, difiering entirely 
from each other in figure, position, and capacity, have a 
communication made between them, and one be filled with 
water, the surface of the fluid, in all, will be at exactly the 
same elevation. If, therefore^ the water stands at an equal, 
height in all, the pressure in one must.be just equal to thax 
in another, and so equal to that in all the others. 

Fig. 80. 




417. To make this obvious, suppose a number of vessels, 
of diflferent shapes and sizes, as represented by fig. 80, to 
have a communication between them, by means of a small 
tube, passing from the one to the other. If, now, one of 
these vessels be filled with water, or if water be poured into 
the tube a, all the other vessels will be filled at the same in- 
stant, up to the line b e. Therefore, the pressure of the 
water in a, balances that in 1,2, 3, &c., while the pressure 
in each of these vessels, is equal to that in the other, and so 
an equilibrium is produced throughout the whole series. 

418. If an ounce of water be poured into the tube a, it 
will produce a pressure on the contents ofall the other ves- 
sels, equal to the pressure ofall the others on the tube ; for, 

it will force the water in all the other vessels to rise up- i 
wards to an equal height with that in the tube itself. Hencei 
we must conclude, that the pressure in each vessel, is not 
only equal to that in any of the others, but also that the 
pressure in any one, is equal to that in all the others. 

419. From this we learn, that the shape or size of a ves* 

" " " 1 ' " ^ 

What difference does the shape or size of a vessel make in respect 
to the pressure of a fluid on its bottom 1 Explain fig. 80, and show 
how the equilibrium is produced. Suppose an ounce of water be pour- 
ed into the tube a^ what will be its eiiect on the contents of the other 
vessels t What conclusioB is to be drawn from pouring the oimoe oi 
W9tor into the txht a \ 
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•d has no influence on the pressure of its liquid contents. 
but that the pressure of water is as its height, whether the 
quantity he great or small. We learn, also, that in no case 
will the weight of a quantity of liquid, however large, force 
another quantity, however small, above the level of its own 
•ur&ce. 

420. This is proved by experiment ; for if, from a pond 
situated on a mountain, water be conveyed in an inch tube 
to the valley, a hundred feet below, the water will rise just 
a hundred feet in the tube ; that is, exactly to the level of 
the surface of the pond. Thus the water in the pond, and 
that in the tube, press equally against each other, and pro- 
duce an exact equilibrium. 

Thus far we have considered the fluid as acting only in 
vessels with open mouths, and therefore at liberty to seek 
its balance, or equilibrium, by its own gravity. Its press- 
ure, we have seen, is in proportion to its height, and not to 
its bulk. 

421. Now, by other experiments, it is ascertained, that 
the pressure of a liquid is in proportion to its height , and 
its area at the base. 

Suppose a, vessel, ten feet high, and 
two feet in diameter, such as is rep- 
resented at a, fig. 81, to be filled 
with water ; there would be a certain 
amount of pressure, say at c, near 
the bottom. Let d represent another 
vessel, of the same diameter at the 
bottom, but only a foot high, and 
closed at the top. Now if a small 
tube, say the fourth of an inch in di- 
ameter, be inserted into the cover of 
the vessel d, and this tube be carried 
to the height of the vessel -a, and 
fben the vessel and tube be filled 
with water, the pressure on the bot- 
toms and sides of both vessels to the same height will be 
equal, and jets of water starting from d and c, will have ex- 
actly the same force. 



Fig. 81. 
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What is the reason that a large quantity of water will not force a 

small quantity above its own level 1 Is the force of water in propor- 

,tion to its height, or its quantity 1 How is a small quantity of water 

Apwii to press equal to a large quantity by fig. 81 1 Explail^ the reason 

why the pressure is at great at a, as at c, 
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422. This might at first seem improbable, l)iit to convmee 
ourselves of its truth, we have only to consider, that any im- 
pression made on one portion of the confined fluid in the 
vessel i, is instantly communicated to the whole mass. 
'Therefore, the water in the tube b presses with the same 
force on every other portion of the water in d, as it does on 
that small portion over which it stands. 

423. This principle is illustrated in a very striking man- 
ner, by the experiment, which has often been made, of burnt* 
ing the strongest wine-cask with a few ounces of water. 

424. Suppose a, fig. 82, to be a strong cask^ Fig. 82. 
already filled with water, and suppose the tube 
b, thirty feet high, to be screwea, water tight, 
into its head. When water is poured into the 
tube, so as to fill it gradually, the cask will 
show increasing signs of pressure, by emi^inc' 
the water through the pores of the wood, and 
between the joints ; and, finally, as the tube is 
filled, the cask will burst asunder. 

425. The same apparatus will serve to il- 
lustrate the upward pressure of water ; for if 
a small stop-cock be fitted to the upper head, 
on turning this, when the tube is filled, a jet 
of water will spirt up with a force, and to a 
height, that will astonish all who never before 
saw such an experiment. 

In theory, the water will spout to the same 
height with that which gives the pressure, but, in practice, 
it is found to fall short, in the following proportions : 

426. If the tube be twenty feet high, and the orifice for 
the jet half an inch in diameter, the water will spout nearly 
nineteen feet. If the tube be fifty feet high, the jet will rise 
upwards of forty feet, and if a hundred feet, it will rise 
above eighty feet. It is understood, in every case, that the 
tubes are to be kept full of water. 

The height of these jets show the astonishing efiTects that 
a small quantity of fiuid produces when pressing from a 
perpendicular elevation. 

427. Hydrostatic Bellows. — An instrument called the hy- 

How is the same principle illustrated by fig. 82? How is the up- 
ward pressure of water illustrated by the same apparatus 1 Under tM 
pressure of a column of water twenty feet hi|h, what will be the heigfat 
of the Jet? Under a pressure of a hundred feet, how high wUl it vimj/ 
What IS the hydrostatic bellows 1 •'^ 
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drostatic bellows, also shows, in a strikiap; manner, the great 
force of a small quantity of water, pressmg in a perpendic- 
ular direction. 

428. This instrument consists of two boards, connected 
together with strong leather, in the manner of the common 
bellows. It is then furnished with a p* 83 

tube a, fig. 83, which communicates *' 

between the two boards. A person \ 
standing on the upper board, may 
raise himself up by pouring water into 
the tube. If the tuoe holds an ounce 
of water, and has an area equal to a 
thousandth part of the area of the top 
of the bellows, one ounce of water in 
the tube will balance a thousand 
ounces placed on the bellows. 

429. Hydraulic Press. — This prop- 
erty of water was applied by Mr. Bra- 
mah to the construction of his hy- 
draulic press. But instead of a high 
tube of water, which in most cases could not be so readily ob- 
tained, he substituted a strong forcing pump, and instead of 
the leather bellows, a metallic pump barrel and piston. 

430. This arrangement will Fig. 84. 
be understood by ^g. 84, where 
the pump barrel, a, b, is rep- 
resented as divided lengthwise, r 
in order to show the inside. < 
The piston, c, is fitted so ac- 
curately to the barrel, as to 
work up and down water 
tight ; both barrel and piston 
being-made of iron. The thing 
to be broken, or pressed, is 
laid on the fiat surface, i, there being above this, a strong 
frame to meet the pressure, not shown in the figure. The 
small forcing pump, of which d is the piston, and A, the 
lever by which it is worked, is also made of iron. 

431. Now, suppose the space between the small piston 
and the large one, at w, to be filled with water, then, on 

What property of water is this instrument designed to show 1 Ex- 
plain fijC' ^' ^here is the piston 7 "Which is the pump baurrel, in wnlc^ ^ 
woiks 1 1n the hydrostatic press, what is the proportion between the press* 
one given bv the small piston, and the force exerted on the large one 1 
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forcing down the small piston, d^ there will be a pessoi!^ 
against the large piston, c, the whole force of which will 
be in proportion as the aperture in which c works, is great- 
er than that in which d works. If the piston, d, is half an 
inch in diameter, and the piston, c, one foot in diameter, 
then the pressure on c will be 576 times greater than that 
on d. Therefore, if we suppose the pressure of the smaH 
piston to be one ton, the large piston will be forced up 
against any resistance, with a pressure equal to the weight 
of 576 tons. It would be easy for a single man to give the 
pressure of a ton at d, by means of the lever, and, therefore, 
a man, with this engine, would be able to exert a force equal 
to the weight of near 600 tons. 

432. It is evident, that the force to be obtained by this 
principle, can only be limited by the strength of the mate- 
rials of which the engine is made. Thus, if a pressure of 
two tons be given to a piston, the diameter of which is only 
a quarter'^f an inch, the force transmitted to the other pis- 
ton, if three feet in diameter, would be upwards of 40,000 
tons ; but such a force is much too great for the strength of 
any material with which we are acquainted. 

433. A small quantity of water, extending to a great ele- 
vation, would give the pressure above described, it being 
only for the sake of convenience, that the forcing pump is 
employed, instead of a column of water. 

434. There is no doubt, but in the operations of nature, 
great effects are sometimes produced among mountains, by 
a small quantity of water finding its way to a reservoir in 
the crevices of the rocks far beneath. 

435. Sup- Fig. 85. 
pose in the 
interior of a 
mountain, fig. 
85, there 
should be a 
space of ten 
yards square, 
and an inch 
deep, filled 
with water, 
and closed up 

What is the estimated force which a man could give by ooe of theM 
engines 1 If the pressure of two tons be made on a piston of a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, what will be the force transmitted to te 
other piston of three feet in diameter 1 
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cm all sides ; and suppose, that m the course of time, a small 
fissure, no more than an inch in diameter, should be opened 
by the water, from the height of two hundred feet aborei 
down to this little reservoir. The consequence might be, 
that the side of the mountain would burst asunder, for the 
pressure, under the circumstances supposed, would be equal 
to the weight of five thousand tons. 

436. Pressure an vessels with oblique sides. — It is obvi- 
ous that in a vessel, the sides of which are every where per- 
pendicular to each other, that the pressure on the bottom will 
be as the height, and that the pressure on the sides will 
every where be equal at an equal depth of the liquid. 

437. But it is not so obvious, that in a vessel having 
oblique sides, that is, diverging outwards from the bottom* 
or converging from the bottom towards the top, in what 
manner the force of pressure will be sustained. 

438. Now, the pressure on the bottom of any vessel, no 
matter what the shape may be, is equal to the height of the 
fluid, and the area of the bottom. 

439. Hence the pressure Fig. 86. 

on the bottom of the vessel 

^lopiag outwards, fig. 86. 

will be just equal to what 

it would be, were the sides 

perpendicular, and the 

same would be the case did the sides slope inwards instead 

of outwards. • 

440. In a vessel of this shape, the sides sustain a pressiuns 
equal to the perpendicular height of the fluid above any 
given point. Thus, if the point 1 sustain a pressure of one 
pound, 2, being twice as far below the surface, will have a 
pressure equal to two pounds, and so in this proportion with 
respect to the other eight parts marked on the side of the vesnL 

441. On the contrary, did the sides of the vessel slope in- 
wards instead of outwards, as re- "* 
presented by fig. 87, still the same 
consequences would ensue, that is, 
the perpendicular height, in both 
cases, would make the pressure 
equal. For although, in the lat- 
ter case, the perpendicular height 

What is the pressure of water in the crevices of mountains, and the 
eonsequences 1 What is the pressure on the bottom of a vessel contain- 
. inc a fluid equal tol Siq>poae the sides of the vessel slope ootwsidi^ 
Vfiat sffeet does this prodoos on the priMOie 1 
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m not above the point pressed upon, still the same eflect is 
produced by the pressure of the fluid in the direction per- 
pendicular to the plane of the side, and since fluids press 
equally in all directions, this pressure is just the same as 
though it were perpendicularly above the point pressed 
upon, as in the direction of the dotted lines. . 

442. To show that this- is the case, we will suppose that 
P, fig. 87, is a particle of the liquid at the same depth below 
the surface as the division marked 5 on the side of the ves- 
sel ; this particle is evidently pressed downwards by the in- 
cumbent weight of the column of fluid P, a. But since 
fluids press equally in all directions, this particle must be 
pressed upwards and sideways with the same force that it is 
pressed downwards, and, therefore, must be pressed from 
P towards the side of the vessel, marked 5, with the same 
force that it would be if the pressure was perpendicular 
above that part of the vessel. 

443. From all that has been stated, we learn, that if the 
sides of the vessels, 86 and. 87, be equally inclined, though 
in contrary directions to their bottoms, and the yessels be 
filled with equal depths of water, the sides being of equal di- 
mensions, will be pressed equally, though the actual quan 
tity of fluid" in each, be quite diflerent from each other. 

Water Level. 

444.. We have seen, that in whatever situation water in 
placed, it always tends to seek a level. Thus, if several ves- 
sels communicating with each other be filled with water, 
the fluid will be at the same height in all, and the level will 
be indicated by a straight line drawn through all the ves- 
sels, as in fig. 80. 

It is on the principle of this tendency, that the little in 
strument called the water level is constructed. 

445. The form of this Fig. 88, 

instrument is represented 
by fig. 88. It consists of 
a, b, a tube, with its two 
ends turned at right an- 
gles, and left open. Into 3 



How is it shown that the pressure of the fluid at 5, is equal to what 
it would have been had the liquid been perpendicular above that point 1 
On what principle is the water-level constructed 1 Describe the man- 
ner in wnLch tne levd with sights is used, and the reason why thji 
floati wUl always be at the same oeig^ % '^ 
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one of the ends is poured water or mercnryi until the fluid 
rises a little in the angles of the tube. On the surface of ik» 
fluid, at each end, are then placed small floats, carrying op* 
right frames, across which are drawn small wires or baixi» 
as seen at e and d. These hairs are called the sights^ and 
are across the line of the tube. 

446. It is obvious that this instrument will always indi^ 
cate a level, when the floats are at the same height, in re- 
spect to each other, and not in respect to their comparative 
heights in the ends of the tube, for if one end of the inatm- 
ment be held lower than the other, still the floats muit air 
ways be at the same height. To use this level, thereforti 
we have only to bring the two sights, so that one will rang* 
with the other ; and on placing the eye at c, and lookiag 
towards d, this is determined in a moment. 

This level is indispensable in the construction of canalf 
and aqueducts, since the engineer depends entirely on it, to 
ascertain whether the water can be carried over a given hfll 
or mountain. 

447. The common spirit level con- pig. 89. 
sists of a glass tube, fig. 89, filled 
with spirit of wine, excepting a small 
space in which there is left a bubble 
of air. This bubble, when the in- 
strument is laid on a level surface, will be exactly in the 
middle of the tube, and therefore to adjust a level, it is only 
necossary to bring the bubble to this position. 

The glass tube is enclosed in a brass case, which is cot 
out on the upper side, so that the bubble may be seen, M 
represented in the figure. 

448. This instrument is emplo3'^ed by builders to levid 
their work, and is highly convenient for that purpose, sinoa 
it is only necessary to lay it on a beam to try its level. 

449. Improved Water Level.-^ln this edition we add 
the figure and description of a more complete Water Level 
than that seen at fig. 88. 




What is the use of the level 1 Deseribe the Common spirit levri, aad 
the method or using it % 
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Pig. 90. 






950. Let A, ^g^ 
90, be a straight 
glass tube, having ^^^ 
two legs, or two 
other glass tubes, 
rising from each end 
at right angles. Let 
the tube A, and a 
part of the legs, be 
filled with mercury, 
or some other liquid, 
and on the surfaces, 
a b, of the liquid, let 
floats be placed car- 
rying upright wires, 
to the ends of which 
are attached sights at 1, 2. These sights are represented 
by 8, 4, and consist of two fine threads, or hairs, stretched at 
nght angles across a square, and are placed at right angles 
to the length of the instrument. 

451. They are so adjusted that the points where the hairs 
intersect each other, shall be at equal heights above the 
floats. This adjustment may be made in the following 
manner : 

452. Let the eye be placed behind one of the sights, loot- 
ing through it at the other, so as to make the points, where 
the hairs intersect, cover each other, and let some distant 
object, covered by this point, be observed. Then let the 
instrument be reversed, and let the points of intersection of 
the hairs be viewed in the same way, so as to cover each 
other. If they are observed to cover the same distant object 
as before, they will be of equal heights above the surfaces 
of the liquid. But, if the same distant points be not observed 
in the direction of these points, then one or the other of the 
sights must be raised or lowered, by an adjustment provided 
^or that purpose, until the points of intersection be brought 
to correspond. These points will then be properly adjust- 
ed, and the line passing through them will be exactly hori- 
zontal. All points seen in the direction of the sights will 
be on the level of the instrument. 

453. The principles on which this adjustment depends 



Explain, by fig. 90, how an exact line may be obtained by 
thesighul 
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are easily explained : if the intersections of the hairs be at 
the same distance from the floats, the line joimog those 
interiiections will evidently be parallel to the lines join- 
mg the surfaces a, h^ of the liquid, and will therefore be 
level. But if one of these points be more distant from the 
floats than the other, the line joining the intersections will 
point upwards if viewed from the lower sight, and down- 
wards, if viewed from the higher one^ 

454. The accuracy of the results of this instrument, will 
be greatly increased by lengthening the tube A. 

SpEcit'ic GravItV. 

455. If a tumbler be^ filled with water to the brim, and 
an eggi or any other heavy solid, be dropped into it, a quan- 
tity of the fluid, exactly equal to the size of the egg, or other 
solid, will be displaced, and will flow over the side of the 
ressel. Bodies which sink in water, therefore, displace a 
quantity of the fluid equal to their own bulks. 

456* Now, it is found, by experiment, that when any 
solid substance sinks in water, it loses, while in the fluid, a 
portion of its weight, just equal to the weight of the bulk of 
water which it displaces. This is readily made evident bv 
experiment. 

457. Take a piece of Fig. 91. 

ivory, or any other sub- 
stance that will sink in 
water, and weigh it accu- 
rately in the usual man- 
ner ; then suspend it by a 
thread, or hair, in the emp- 
ty cup a, ^g. 91, and then 
balance it, as shown in the 
figure. Now pour water 
into the cup, and it will be 
found that the suspended 
body will lose a part of its weight, so thdt a certain numbei^ 
of grains must be taken from the opposite scale, in order to 
make the scales balance as before the water was poured in« 




When a solid is Weighed in Water^ why does it lose A psut of its 
weight 1 How much less will a cubic inch of any substance weigh in 
water than in air % How is it proved by fig. 91, that a body weis^hs 
lew in water than in air? What is the specific gravity of a bodyl 
'Bow are the specific gravities of solid bodim taken 1 
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Tke number of gtnsoa taken from the opposite scale, show* 
the weight of a quantity of water equal to the bulk of the 
body so suspended. 

458. It is on the principle, that bodies weigh less iu the 
water than they do when weighed out of it, or in the air, 
that water becomes the means of ascertaining their specific 
gravities, for it is by comparing the weight of a body in the 
water, with what it weighs out of it, that its specific grav 
ily IS determined 

459. Thus, suppose a cubic inch of gold weighs 19 ounces, 
and on being weighed in water, weighs only 18 ounces, or 
loses a nineteenth part of its weight, it will prove that gold, 
bulk for bulk, is nineteen times heavier than water, and thus 
19 would be the specific gravity of gold. And so if a cuhe 
of copper weigh 9 ounces in the air, and only 8 ounces in 
the water, then copper, bulk for bulk, is 9 times as heavy at 
water, and therefore has a specific gravity of 9. 

460. If the body weigh less, bulk for bulk, than water, 
It is obvious, that it will not sink in it, and therefore weighui 
must be added to the lighter body, to ascertain how much 
leas it weighs than water. 

The specific gravity of a body, then, is merely its weight, 
compared with the same bulk of water ; and water is thus 
made the standard by which the weights of all other bodies 
are compared. 

461. To take the specific gravity of a solid which sinks 
in water, first weigh the body in the usual manner, and nctfe 
down the number of grains it weighs. Then, with a hair, 
or fine thread, suspend it from the bottom of the scale-dish, 
in a vessel of water, as represented by fig. 91. As it weighs 
less in water, weights must be added to the side of the scale 
where the body is suspended, until they exactly balance 
each other. Next, note down the number of grains so add- 
ed, and they will show the difference between the weight 
of the body in air, and in water. 

It is obvious, that the greater the specific gravity of the 
body, the less, comparatively, will be this difiference, because 
each body displaces only its own bulk of water, and some 
bodies of the same bulk, will weigh many times as much 
as others. 

462. For example, we will suppose that a piece of pla« 

tina, weighing 22 ounces, will displace an ounce of water, 

' ' • ■ ' ■ _ — -• 

Why does a heaTy hody weigh comparatively lets in the wnter thaa 
a light one 1 
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tvbile a piece of 6ilyer» weighing 22 oupces, will <^i»plif^ 
two ounces of water. The platina, therefore^ when 8U|^ 
pended as above described, will require one ounce to make 
the scales balance, while the ^ame weight of silver will re* 
quire two ounces for the same purpose. The platina, thera* 
fore, bulk for bulk, will weigh twice as much as thesilver^ 
and will have twice as much specific gravity. 

Having noted down the difference between the weight of 
the body in air and in water, as above explained^ the specific 
gravity is found by dividing the weight in air, by Uie loss in 
water. The greater the loss, therefore, the less will be the 
specific gravity, the bulk being the same. 

Thus, in the above example, 22 ounces of platina was sup* 
posed to lose one ounce in water, while 22 ounces of silvet 
lost two ounces in water. Now 22, divided by 1, the loss 
of the pLitina, is 22 ; and 22 divided by 2, the loss in tha 
silver, is 11. So that the specific gravity of platina is 22, 
while that of silver is 1 1. The specific gravities of these 
metals are, however, a little less than here estimated. [Far 
other methods of taking specific gravity^ see Chtm%stry,\ 

Hydrometer. 

463. The hydrometer is an instrument, by which the m* 
cific gravities of fluids are ascertained, by the depth to whick 
it sinks below their surfaces. 

Suppose a cubic inch of lead loses, when weighed in 
water, 253 grains, and when weighed in alcohol, only 209 
grains, then, according to the principle already recited, a 
cubic inch of water actually weighs 253, and a cubic inch 
of alcohol 209 grains, for when a body is weighed in fluid, 
A loses just the weight of the fluid it displaces. 

464. Water, as we have already seen, (460,) is the standi 
ard by which the weights of other bodies are compared, and 
by ascertaining what a given bulk of any substance weight 
in water, and then what it weighs in any other fluid, the 
comparative weight of water and this fluid will be known* 
For if, as in the above example, a certain bulk of water 
Weighs 253 grains^ and the same bulk of alcohol only 209 

Having taken the difference between the veieht of a body in air 
and in water, by what rule is its specific gravity found 1 Give the ez« 
ample stated, and show how the aifferpnce between the sp^ific gravis 
ties of platina and silver is ascertained. What is the hydrometer 1 
fivppooe a cubic inch of any substance weighs 263 grains 1^ in wpur 
ttwn in air* what is the actual weight of a cubic inch of wftfir 1 
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. then alcohol has a specific gravity, nearly oik harth 
. tlun water. 

It IB on this principle that the hrdromeier is constructed. 
It is Gomposed of a hollow ball of glass, or metal, whh a 
gradnated scale rising from its upper part, and a weight 
on its under part, which serres to balance it in the fiuid. 
Such an instrument is lepresented by &g. Pi<r 49. 
92, of which b is the graduated scale, and a 
the weight, the hollow ball being between 

465. To prepare this instrnment for use, 
weights, in grains, or half grains, are put 
into the little ball a, until the scale is carried 
down, so that a certain mark on it coincides 
exactly with the surface of the water. This 
mark, then, becomes the standard of compari' 
•on between water and any other liquid, in 

•which the hydrometer is placed. If plunged 
into a fluid lighter than water, it will sink, 
and consequently the fluid will rise higher ^■^ _^_^^ 
on the scale. If the fluid is heavier than water, the scale 
will rise above the surface in proportion, and thus it is as- 
certained, in a moment, whether any fluid has a greater or 
Ibaa specific gravity than water. 

To know precisely how much the fluid varies from the 
standard, the scale is marked off into degrees, which indi- 
cate grains by weight, so that it is ascertained, very exactly, 
how much the specific gravity of one fluid differs from that 
of another. 

466. Water being the standard by which the weights of 
other substances are compared, it is placed as the anit, or 
point of comparison, and is therefore 1, 10, 100, or iOOOi 
the ciphers being added whenever there are fractional parts 
expressing the specific gravity of the body. It is always 
nnderstooo, therefore, that the specific gravity of water is 1, 
and when it is said a body has a specific gravity of 2, it ii 
only meant, that such a body is, bulk for bulk, twice as 
heavy as water. If the substance is lighter than water, it 

On what principle is the hydrometer fbundcd 1 How is this iiutts- 
jnenlforraedl How is the hydrometer prepared for use 1 How i* it 
known, bylhiB iaatrunient, whether (he Huid is lighUr or heaTJer tbaa 
water 1 What ia the ■isnds.rd by whieh the weigtita of other bodiea 
•rsoomparedl WhatistheBpecifiesniTityofwaterl WhenitiaiakI 

tfaat till specific fravity of a tiodyiili, or 4, what m 

faWaoBTeysd) 
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has a specific gravity of 0, with a fractional part That 
alcohol has a specific gravity of 0,809, that is, 809, water 
being 1000. 

By means of this iostrument, it can be told with great ao^ 
caracy, how much water has been added to spirits, for the 
greater the quantity of water, the liigher will the scale rise 
above the surface. 

The adulteration of milk with water, can also be readily 
detected with it, for as new milk has a specific gravity of 
1032, water being 1000, a very small quantity of water mix- 
ed with it would be indicated by the instrument. 

The Syphon. 

467. Take a tube, bent like the letter U, and having filled 
it with water, place a finger on each end, and in this state 
plunge one of the ends into a vessel of water, so that the 
end in the water shall be a little the highest, then remove 
the fingers, and the liquid will fiow out, and continue to do 
so, until the vessel is exhausted. 

A tube acting in this manner, is called a syphon^ and is 
represented by fig* 93. The reason why the water fiowi 
from the end of the tube a, and, ""' 

consequently, ascends through 
the other part, is, that there is a 
• greater weight of the fluid from 
b to a, than from c to b, because 
the perpendicular height from b 
to a is the greatest. The weight 
of the water from b to a falling 
downwards, by its gravity, tends 
to form a vacuum, or void space, 
in that leg of the tube ; but the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the 
water in the vessel, constantly forces the fluid up the other 
-leg of the tube, to fill the void space, and thus the stream it 
continued as long as any water remains in the vessel. 

468. Intermitting Springs.^^The action of the syphon 
depends upon the same principle as the action of the pump, 
namely, the pressure of the atmosphere^ and therefore its ex- 
planation properly belongs to Pneumatics. It is introduced 

Alcohol has a specific gravity of 809 ; what, in reference to this, is 

the specific gravity of water ? In what manner is a syphon made % 

.'ExfUoin the reason why the water ascends through one leg of the sy* 

|>bon, and dMcends through the other. What is an intennittent spri" "^ 
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iMVe iMitely for the {rarpose of illaBtreting the phenomeat 
of intermitting springs; a subject which properly belong! 
to PneumatLCB. 

Some springs, situated on the sides of moaotains, flow for 
ft while with great violence, and then cease entirely. After 
A time, they begin to flow again, and then suddenly stop, at 
before. These are called intiTntitting tpringt. Amcfflg 
ignorant tmd superstitious people, these strange appearances 
haVe been attributed to witchcraft, or the influencn of some 
Bupernalurat power. But an acquainWnce with the laws of 
nature will dissipate such ill founded opinions, by showing 
that they owe their peculiarities to nothing more than natu- 
ral sypnoas, existing in the mountains liom whence the 
water flon. 

Fig.M. 




469. Fig. 94 is the section of a mountain and spring, 
showing how the principle of the syphon operates to pro- 
duce the eflect described. Suppose there is a crevice, or 
hollow in the rock from a to b, and a narrow fissure lend- 
ing from it, in the form of the syphon, b e. The water, from 
the rills ft, filling the hollow, up to the tine a i2, il wit) 
(hen discharge itself through the syphon, and continne to 
run until the water is exhausted down to the teg of the sy- 
phon b, when it will cease. Then the water from the rills 
continuing to run until tlie hollow is again filled up to the 
same line, the syphon ag^in begins to act, and again dts- 
eharges the contents of the reservoir as before, and thus tha 
spring p, at one moment, flows with great violence, and the 
next moment ceases entirely. 

How is ihe phenomenon of Ibe intermittent spring explained 1 Er> 
plain £g. 94, snd show tba reason why such a iprinc will flow, aad 
•MM to Sow, eltemaiclT. 
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. The hollow, above the line a d, is supposea not to be fill- 
ed with the water at all, since the syphon begins to act 
whenever the fluid rises up to the bend d. 

During the dry seasons of the year, it is obvious, that 
such a spring would cease to flow entirely, and would be- 
gin again only when the water from the mountain filled the 
cavity through the rills. 

Such springs, although not very common, exist in various 
parts of tne world. Dr. Atwell has described one in the 
Philosophical Transactions, which he examined in Devon- 
shire, in England. The people in the neighbourhood, as 
usual, ascribed its actions to some sort of witchery, and ad- 
vised the doctor, in case it di(^ not ebb and flow readily, 
when he and his friend were both present, that one of them 
should retire, and see what the spnng would do, when only 
the other was present. 



HYDRAULICS. 

470. It has been stated, (398,) that Hydrostatics is that 
branch of Natural Philosophy, which treats of the weight, 
pressure, and equilibrium of fluids, and that Hydraulics has 
for its object the investigation of the laws which regulate 
fluids in motion. 

If the pupil has learned the principles on which the press- 
ure and equilibrium of fluids depend, as explained under 
the former article, he will now be prepared to understand 
the laws which govern fluids when in motion. 

The pressure of water downwards, is exactly in the same 
proportion to its height, as is the pressure of solids in the 
same direction. 

471. Suppose a vessel of three inches in diameter has a 
billft of wood set up in it, so as to touch only the bottom, 
and suppose the piece of wood to be three feet long, and to 
weigh nine pounds ; then the pressure on the bottom of the 
vesfel will be nine pounds. If another billet of wood be 
set on this, of the same dimensions, it will press on its top 
with the weight of nine pounds, and the pressure at the bot- 
tom will be 18 pounds, and if another billet be set on this, * 

How does the science of Hydrostatics differ from that of Hydrau- 
liet ? Does the downward pressure of water differ from the downward 
praMure of solidf , in proportion 1 How is the downward pressurt of 
watir UhutnUsd 1 
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fke pressure at the bottom will be, 27 pounds, and bo on, is 
this ratio, to any height the column is carried. 

472. Now the pressure of fluids is exactly in the same 
proportion ; and when confined in pipes, may be considered 
as one short column set on another, each of which increases 
the pressure of the lowest, in proportion to their number sad 
height. 

473. Thus, notwithstanding the lateral press- Fig. 95. 
ure of fluids, their downward pressure is as their 
height. This fact will be found of importance 
in the investigation of the principles of certain 
hydraulic machines, and we have, therefore, en- 3 
deavoured to impress it on the mind of the pupil 
by fig. 95, where it will be seen, that if the 
pressure of three feet of water be equal to nine 
pounds on the bottom of the vessel, the pressure 
of twelve feet will be equal to thirty-six pounds. 

474. The quantity of water which will be dis- 
charged from an orifice of a given size, will be 
in proportion to the height of the column of ^ 
water above it, for the discharge will increase in 
Telocity in proportion to the pressure, and the 
pressure, we have already seen, will be in a 
fixed ratio to the height. 

475. If a vessel, ^g. 96. Fig. 9a 
be filled with water, and 
three apertures be made in 
Its sides at the points a, ^, 
and c, the fluid will be 
thrown out in jets, and will 
&11 towards the earth, in 
the curved lines, a, h, and 
«. The reason why thejse 
curves differ in shape, is, 
that the fluid is acted on by 
two forces, namely, the 
pressure of the water above the jet, which produces itsvelo^ 
city forward, and the action of gravity, which impels it 
downward. It therefore obeys the same laws that solids do 

Without reference to the lateral pressure, in what proportion de 
fluids press downwards % What will be the proportion of a fluid dit- 
<^harffed from an orifice of a given size 1 Wny do the linet dasciibtd 
by the jeto from the vessel, fig. 96, difier in shapel 
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when projected forward, and falls down in curved lines, the 
shapes of which depend on their relative velocities. 

The quantity of water discharged, being in proportion to 
the pressure, that discharged from each orifice will differ in 
quantity according to the height of the water above it. 

476. It is found, however, that the velocity with which a 
vessel discharges its contents, does not depend entirely on 
the pressure, but in part on the kind of orifice through which 
the liquid flows. It might be expected, for instance, that a 
tin vessel of a given capacity, with an orifice of say ad inch 
in diameter through its side, would part with its contents 
sooner than another of the same capacity and orifice, whose 
side was an inch or two thick, since the friction through the 
tin might be considered much less than that presented by 
the other orifice. But it has been found, by experiment, 
that the tin vessel does not part with its contents so soon as 
another vessel, of the same height and size of orifice, from 
which the water flowed through a short pipe. And, on 
varvinsr the length of these pipes, it is found that the most 
rapid discharge, other circumstances being equal, is through 
a pipe, whose length is twice the diameter of its orifice. 
Such an aperture discharged 82 quarts, in the same time 
that another vessel of tin, without the pipe, discharged 62 
quarts. 

This surprising difference is accounted for, by supposing 
that the cross currents, made by the rushing of the water 
from different directions towards the orifice, mutually inter- 
fere with each other, by which the whole is broken, and 
thrown .into confusion by the sharp edge of the tin, and 
hence the water issues in the form of spray, or of a screw, 
from such an orifice. A short pipe seems to correct this 
contention among opposing currents, and to smooth the 
passage of the whole, and hence wo may observe, that from 
such a pipe, the stream is round and well defined. 

477. Proportion between the pressure and the velocity of 
discharge. — If a small orifice be made in the side of a ves- 



What two forcea act upon the fluid as it is discharged, and how do 
diete forces produce a curved line 1 Does the yelocity with which a 
fluid is discharged, depend entirely on the pressure 1 What circum* 
Mance, besides pressure, facilitates the discharge of water fVom an ori- 
flee? In a tube discharging water with the greatest velocity, what is 
tl» proportion between its diameter and its length 'i What is the pro- 

Sruon between the quantity of fluid diicharg^ through on orifice of 
L, and through a short pipe 1 
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Bel filled with any liquid, the liquid will flow out with B 
force and velocity, equal to tha pressure which the liquid 
before exerted on that portion of the side of the vessel b» 
fore the orifice was moae. 

Now, as the pressure of fluids is as their heights, it fol- 
lows, as above stated, that if several such oriGces are made, 
the lowest will discharge the greatest, while the hightst 
will discharge the least, quantity of the fiuid. 

478. The velocity of discharge, in the several orifices of 
such a vessel, will show a remarkable coincidence between 
the ratio of increase in the quantity of liquid, and the in- 
creased velocity of a falling body (82.) 

Thus, if the tall vessel, fig. 97, of equal_ Pig. 97. 

dimensions througboul, be filled with we 
ter, and a small orifice be msde at on 
inch from the top, or below the surface, a 
at 1 ; and another at 2, 4 inches bploi 
this; another at 9 inches, a foiirlh at li 
inches ; and a fifth at 25 inches ; then th 

velocities of discharge, from these severo ^ _. 

orifices, will be iu the proportion of 1, 2,^^^^.^^ 
3, 4, 5. 

To express this more obviously, we wil 
place the expressions of the several veloc 
ties in the upper line of the following le 

hie, the lower numbers, corr'Ssponding, ^ 

expressing the depths of tho several ^^^^^^^ 
orifices. 



[ Velocity, I 
Depth. I 



mi\ 




479. Thus it appears, that to produce a twofold velocity 
a fourfold height is neceseary. To obtain a threefold v» 
locity of discharge, a ninefold height is required, and for» 
fourfold velocity, sixteen times the height is necessary, mf 
so in thisproportion, as shown by the table. (See 86.) 

480. Ix) apply this law to the motion of felling bodies, it 
appears that if^ a body were allowed to fell freely from thf 
Burfece of the water downwards, being unobstructed by th» 
fluid, it would, on arriving at each of the orifices, have v» 
locities proportional to those of the water discharged at the 
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mid orifices respectively. Thus, whatever Telocity k would 
hare acquired oa arriving at 1, the first orifice, it would 
have doubled that velocity on arriving at 2, the second ori- 
fice, trebled it on arriving at the third orifice, and so on 
with respect to the others. 

481. In order to establish the remarkable fact, that the 
Telocity with which a liquid spouts from an orifice in a ves- 
sel, is equal to the velocity which a body would acquire in 
fidling unobstructed from the surface of the liquid to the 
depth of the orifice, it is only necessary to prove the truth of 
the principle in any one particular case. 

482. Now it is manifestly true, if the orifices be presented 
downwards, and the column of fluid over it be of small 
height, then tnis indefinitely small column will drop out of 
the orifice by the mere eflect of its own weight, and, there- 
fore, with the same velocity as any other falling body ; but 
as fluids transmit pressure in all directions, the same effect 
will be produced whatever may be the direction of the ori- 
fice. Hence, if this principle be true, then the direction 
and size of the orifice can make no difference in the result, 
so that the principle, above explained, follows as an incon- 
troTertible fact. 

Friction between Solids and Fluids. 

483. The rapidity with which water flows through pipes 
of the same diameter, is found to depend much on the nsiture 
of their internal surfaces. Thus a lead pipe, with a smooth 
aperture, under the same circumstances, will convey much 
more water than one of wood, where the surface is rough, 
or beset with points. In pipes, even where the surface is 
as smooth as glass, there is still considerable friction, for in 
all cases, the water is found to pass more rapidly in the 
middle of the stream than it does on the outside, where it 
robs against the sides of the tube. 

• The sudden turns, or angles of a pipe, are also found to 
be a considerable obstacle to the rapid conveyance of the 
water, for' such angles throw the fluid into eddies or cur- 
rents, by which its velocity is arrested. 

In practice, therefore, sudden turns are generally avoid- 



fiow is it proved that the velocity of the spouting liquid is equal to 
that of a falling bodv? S.uppose a lead and a glass tube, of the same 
diameter, which will deliv«>x the greatest quantity of liquid in the same 
time 1 Why will a gla»s tuoe deliver most 1 What is said of the sud- 
Auk tormngs of a tuM in reuucdiog the motioa of the fliudi 



} it is proposed to convey a. certain qnantitv of J 
a considerable distance in pipes, there will be • 4 
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ed, and where it is necessary that the pipe should changs 
its direction, it is done by means of as Urge a circle as con- 
venient. 

Where 
water to a considerable distance in pipes, 
great disappointment in respect to the quantity acttially de]> 
vered, unless the engineer takes into account the frictic^ 
and the turnings of the pipes, and makes large allowance! 
for these circumstances. If the quantity to be actually d»- 
livered ought to fill a two inch pipe, one of three inchff 
will not be too great an allowance, if the water is to becoo 
veyed to any considerable distance. 

In practice, it will be found that a pipe of two inches ii 
diameter, one hundred feet long, will discharge about fin 
times as much water as one of one inch in diameter of tbt 
same length, and under the same pressure. This difference 
is accounted for, by supposing that both tubes retard the mo- 
tion of the fiuid, by friction, at equal distance from their in- 
ner surfaces, and consequently, that the effect of this cause 
is much greater in proportion, in a small- tube, than in a 
large one. 

484. The effect of friction in retarding the motion of 
Auids is perpetually illustrated in the flowing of rivers and 
brooks. On the side of a river, the water, especially 
where it is shallow, is nearly still, while in the middle « 
the stream it may run at the rate of five or six miles an 
hour. For the same reason, the water at the bottoms of 
rivers is much less rapid than at the suriace. This is oftea 
proved by the oblique position of floating substances, which 
in still water would assume a vertical direction. 

485. Thus, suppose the stick of wood Fig, 98. 
e, fig, 98, to be Imded at one end with 
lead, of the same diameter as the wood, 
80 as to make it stand upright in still 
water. In the current of a river, where 
the lower end nearly reaches the hot- ^ 
torn, it will incline as in the figure, be- 
cause the water is more rapid Cowards 
the suriace than at the bottom, end hence — _^_ 
the tendency of the upper end to move ^^BMSa^cid 
faster than the lower one, gives it an inclination forward. 

How much more water will a two inch lube of a hundred teal loaf 
dischEirge, than a one inch tube or the same length 1 How is this tf 
ferepce accounted for 1 How do riven ihow tha effect of tiictioit Im l^ 
tarding the motion of Ihur waunl E^ain £(. 98 
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Maohinss tor raising Water. 

,486. The common pump, though a hydraulic machine, 
depoids on the pressure of the atmosphere for its effect, and 
therefore its explanation comes properly under the article 
Rwamatics, where the consequences of atmospheric press- 
|ite will be illustrated. 

. Such machines only, as raise water without the assist- 
cnce of the atmosphere, come properly under the present 
article. 

487. Archimede^ Screw. — Among these, one of the most 
curious, as well as ancient machines, is the screw of Archi" 
medes, and which was invented by that celebrated philoso- 
pher, two hundred years before the Christian era, and then 
employed for raising water and draining land in Egypt. 



Fig. 99. 




488. It consists of a large tube, fig. 99, coiled round a 
shaft of wood to keep it in place, and give it support. Both 
ands of the tabe are open, the lower one being dipped into 
Ap water to be raised, and the upper one discharging it in 
4b; intermitting stream. The shaft turns on a support at 
ttek end, that at the upper end being seen at a, the lower 

£ being hid by the water. As the machine now stands, 
lower bend of the screw is filled with water, since it is 
lelow the surface <;, d. On turning it by the handle, from 
fiift to right, that part of the screw now filled with water will 
rise above the surface c, d, and the water having no place 



Who is said to have been the inventor of Archimedes' screw 1 Elx- 
likdn this machine^ as represented in fig. 99, and riiow how the water 
w ttoratod by turning it 
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to escape, fells into the next lowest part of the screw at e 
At the next revolution, that portion which, (luring the hul 
Wfis at e, will he elevated to g, for the lowest hend will re 
ceive another supply, which in the mean time will he traD» 
ferred to e, and thus, by a continuance of this motion, tbr 
water is finally elevated to the discharging orifice p. 

This principle is readily illustrated by winding a piece of 
lead tube round a walking stick, and then turning the whole 
with one end in a dish of water, as shown in the figure. 

489. Theory of Archimedes^ Screw. — By the following 
cuts and explanations, the manner in which this machine 
acts will be understood. 

490. Suppose Fig, loa 
the extremity l^ 
fig. 100, to be 
presented up- 
wards, as in the 
figure, the screw 
itself being in- 
clined as repre- 
sented. Then, 
from its peculiar 
form and position, 

it is evident, that commencing at 1, the screw will descend 
until we arrive at a certain point 2 ; in proceeding from 2 | 
to 3 it will ascend. Thus, 2 is a point so situated that the 
parts of the screw on both sides of it ascend, and therefore if 
any body, as a ball, were placed in the tube at 2, it could not 
move in either direction without ascending. Agtiin« the 
point 3, is so situated, that the. tube on each side of it de- 
scends ; and as we proceed we find another point 4, which, 
like 2, is so placed, that the tube on both sides of it ascends, 
and, therefore, a body placed at 4, could not move without 
ascending. In like manner, there is a series of other 
points along the tube, from which it either descends or ascends, 
as is obvious by inspection. 

491. Now let us suppose a ball, less in size than the bore 
of the tube, so as to move freely in it, to be dropped in at 1. 
As the tube descends from 1 to 2, the ball of course will de* 
scend down to 2, where it will remain at rest. 

How may the principle of Archimedes' screw be readily illustrated 1 
Bbqplain the manaer in whkh a hfiU would ascend, fig. 100, by tu» 
ingthesenw. 
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. Next, suppose the ball to be fastened to the tube, at 2, and 
Mippose the screw to be turned nearly half round, so that the 
end 1 shall be turned downwards, and the point 2 brought 
nearly to the highest point of the curve 1, 2, 3. 

492. This movement of the spiral, it is evident, would 
change the positions of the ascending and descending parts, 

represented by fig. 101. 




The ball, which we Pig. 101. 

supposed attached to the 
tube, is now nearly at the 
highest point at 2, and if *• 
detached will descend 
down to 3, where it will 
rest. The point at which 
2 was placed jn the first 
position of the screw is 
marked byb, in the second 
position. The effect of 
turning the screw, there- 
fore, will be to transfer 
the ball from the highest to the lowest point. Another half 
turn of the screw, will cause the ball to pass over another 
high point, and descend the declivity down to 5y in fig. 101, 
where it will again rest. 

493. It is unnecessary to explain the steps by which the 
ball would gain another point of elevation, since it is clear 
that by continuing the same process of action, and of reason- 
ing, it would be plain that the ball would be gradually 
transferred from the lowest to the highest point of the 
vcrew. 

Now all that we have said with respect to the ball, would 
be equally true of a drop of water in the tube ; and, there- 
fcre, if the extremity of the tube were immersed in water, 
•0 that the fluid, by its pressure or weight, be continually 
inrced into the extremity of the screw, it would, by making 
it revolve, be gradually carried along the spiral to any 
height to which it might extend. 

494. It will, however, be seen, from the above explana- 
tion, that the tube must not be so elevated from the pomt of 
immersion, that the spirals will not descend from one point 
to another, in which case it is obvious that the machine 



What is said conceming the inclination of the tube, in order to iiH 
its action 1 

11 



ta 
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will not act. If the (nbe be placed in a perpebdicaki pos- 
tion, the ball, iDelead of gaiom^ an increased elevation \n 
turning the screw; woulddeacend to the ground. A certain 
inclination, therefore, depending on the course ofthe screw, 
itiust be given this machine, in order to ensure its actioIl.'^ 

495. Instead of this method, water was F'S- 103. 
sometimes raised by the ancients, by 
means of a rope, or bundle of ropes, as 
shown at Sig. 103. 

This m<Kle illustrates, in a very strik- 
ing manner, the force of friction hetween 
a solid and fluid, for it was by this force 
alone, that the water was supported and 
elevated. 

496. The large wheel a, is Bupjiosed 
to stand over the well, and b, a smaller 
wheel, is fixed in the water. The rope 
is extended between the two wheels, and 
rises on one side in a perpendicular direc- 
tion. On turning the wheel by the crank -=- — — 
d. the water is brought up by the friction of the rope, and ' 
jailing' into a reservoir at the bottom of the frame whidi 
supports the wheel, is discharged at the spout d. 

It is evident that the motion of the wheel, and conse- 
quently that of the rope, must be very rapid, in order to 
raise nny considerable quantity of water by this method. But 
when the upward velocity of the rope is eight or ten feet 
per second, a large quantity of water may be elevated to M. 
considerable height by this machine. 

497. Barkei's Mill. — For the different modes of appW- * 
ing water as a power for driving mills, and other useful ■ 
purposes, we must refer the reader to works on practical 
mechanics. There is, however, one method of turning ma- 
chinery by Water, invented by Dr. Barker, which is strictly 

a philosophical, and at the same time a most curious inven- 
tion, and therefore is properly introduced here. 

Explain in whatmaiun water isntbed by themacliine xepnatnUi 
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8. This machine is called 
;€7^s centrifugal mill, and 
parts of it as are necessary to 
rstand the principle on which 
:ts are represented . by fig. 



16 upright cylinder a, is a 

which has a funnel shaped 

h, for the admission of the 

m of water from the pipe b^ 

tube is six or eight inches in 
eter, and may be from ten to 
ty feet long. The arms n 
7, are also tubes communicat- 
freely with the upright one, 
the opposite sides of which 

proceed. The shaft d, is 
y fastened to the inside of the 

openings at the same time 
r left for the water to pass to 

irms and n. The lower part of the tube is solid, and 
{ on a point resting on a block of stone or iron, c. 

arms are closed at their ends, near which are the ori- 
on the sides opposite to each other, so that the water 
ting from them, will fly in opposite directions. The 
m from the pipe b, is regulated by a stopcock, so as to 
I the tube a constantly full without overflowing. 

set this engine in motion, suppv^^e th© upright tube to 
lied with water, and the ai'ms n and o, to be given a ^ 
It impulse ; the pressure of the water from the perpen- 
lar column in the large tube will give the fluid the ve- 
y of discharge at the ends of the arms proportionate to 
eight. The reaction that is produced by the flowing 
le water on the points behind the discharging orifice, 
continue, and increase the rotatory motion thus begun. 

r a few revolutions, the machine will receive an addi- 
il impulse by the centrifugal force generated in the 
5, and in consequence of this, a much more violent and 

1 discharge of the water takes place, than would occur 
be pressure of that in the uprignt tube alone. Theccn- 
gal force, and the force of the discharge thus acting 
le same time, and each increasing the force of the 

I ■ ■ II, III* 

Imt is fi^. 103 intended to represent 1 Describe this miU. 
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Other, this machine revolves with great velocity and jiro- 
portionate power. The friction which it has to overcome; 
when compared with that of other machineSi is very slight, 
being chiefly at the point c, where the weight of the upright 
tube and its contents is sustained. '.^ 

By fixing a cog wheel to the shafl at d^ motion may ^ ' 
given to any kind of machinery required. i*.^ 

' 499. Where the quantity of water is small, but itA heigit , 
considerable, this machine may be employed to great adva^ :\ 
tage, it being under such circumstances one of the molt 
{x)werful engines ever invented. 



PNEUMATICS. 

600. The term Pneumatics is derived from the Greet 
pfieuma, which signifies breathy or air. It is that sciaice 
which investigates the mechanical properties of air, and 
other elastic fluids. 

Under the article Hydrostatics^ (420,) it was stated that 
fluids were of two kinds, namely, elastic and non-elastic^ 
and that air and the s^ases belonged to the first kind, while 
water and other liquids belonged to the second. 

501. The atmosphere which surrounds the earth, and m 
which we live, and a portion of which we take Into our 
lungs at every breath, is called air, while the artiticial pro- 
ducts which possess the same mechanical properties, are 
called gases. 

When, therefore, the word air is used, in what follows, 
it will be understood to mean the atmosphere which we 
breathe. 

502. Every hollow, crevice, or pore, in solid bodies, not 
filled with a liquid, or some other substance, appears to be 
filled with air : thus, a tube of any length, the bore of which 
is as small as it can be made, if kept open, will be filled 
with air; and hence, when it is said that a vessel is filled 
with air, it is only meant that the vessel is in its ordinary 
state. Indeed, this fluid finds its way into the most minute 
pores of all substances, and cannot be expelled and kept out 
of any vessel, without the assistance of the air-pump, or 
some other mechanical means. 

503. By the elasticity of air, is meant its spring, or the 

What is pneumatics 1 What is air 1 What is gas 1 What is meant 
when it is said that a vessel is filled with air 1 Is there any difficulty in 
Mqselling the air firom vessels 1 What is meant by the elatticity of air t 
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the force with whicb it re-acts, when compressed in a close 
Tessftl. It is chiefly in respect to its elasticity and lightness, 
that the mechanical properties of air diflfer from those of 
water, and other liquids. 

504. Elastic fluids differ from each other m respect to the 
•permanency of the elastic property. Thus, steam is elastic 
only while its heat is continued, and on cooling, returns 
iiigaiia to the form of water. 

f- 505. Some of the gases also, on being strongly compress- 
ed, lose their elasticity, and take the form of liquids. But 
air differs from these, in being permanently elastic ; that is, 
if it be compressed with ever so much force, and retained 
under compression for any length of time, it does not there- 
fore lose its elasticity, or disposition to regain its former 
bulk, but always re-acts with a force in proportion to the 
power by which it is compressed. 

506. Thus, if the strong tube, or barrel, fig. 
104, be smooth, and equal on the inside, and 
there be fitted to it the solid piston, or plug a, 
80 as to work up and down air tight, by the 
handle b, the air in the barrel may be com- 
pressed into a space a hundred times less than 
Its usual bulk. Indeed, if the vessel be of suf- 
ficient strength^ and the force employed suffi- 
ciently great, its bulk may be lessened a thou- 
sand times, or in any proportion, according to 
the force employed ; and if kept in this state for 
years, it will regain its former bulk the instant 
the pressure is removed. 

Thus, it is a general principle in pneumatics, 
that air is compressible in proportion to the force 
employed. 

507. On the contrary, when the usual pressure of the at- 
mosphere is removed from a portion of air, it expands and 
occupies a space larger than before; and it is found by ex- 
periment, that this expansion is in a ratio, as the removal of 
the pressure is more or less complete. Air also expands or 
increases in bulk, when heated. 

If the stop-cock c, fig. 104, be opened, the piston a may 
be pushed down with ease, because the air contained in the 
barrel will be forced out at the aperture. Suppose the pis- 
How does air difTer from steam, and some of the gases, in respect to 
its elasticity 1 Does air lose its elastic force bv being long[ compressed 1 
In what proportion to the force employed is the bulk of air lessened 1 

11* 
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toD to be pushed down to within an inch of the bottom, and 
then the stop-cock closed, so that no air can enter below it 
Now, on drawing the piston up to the top of the barrel, the 
inch of air will expand, and nil the whole space, and were 
this space a thousand tiroes as large, it would still be filled 
with the expanded air, because the piston removes the press- 
ure of the external atmosphere from that within the barrel 
It follows, therefore, that the space which a given portion 
of air occupies, depends entirely on circumstances. If it is. 
under pressure, its bulk will be diminished in exact propor- 
tion ; and as the pressure is removed, it will expand in pro- 
portion, so as to occupy a thousand, or even a million times 
as much space as before. 

608. Another property which air possesses is weight, or 
gravity. This property, it is obvious, must be slight, when 
compared with the weight of other bodies. But that air has 
a certain degree of gravity in common with other ponderous 
substances, is provea by direct experiment. Thus, if the air 
be pumped out of a close vessel, and then the vessel be ex* 
actly weighed, it will be found to weigh more when the ail 
is again admitted. 

609. Pressure of the Atmosphere. — It is, however, the 
weight of the atmosphere which presses on every part of 
the earth's surface, and in which we live and move, as in 
an ocean, that here particularly claims our attention. 

The pressure of the atmosphere may be easi- Fig. 105. 
ly shown by the tube and piston, fig. 105. 

Suppose there is an orifice to be opened or 
closed by the valve i, as the piston a is moved 
up or down in its barrel. The valve being fast- 
ened by a hinge on the upper side, on pushing 
the piston down, it will open by the pressure of 
the air against it, and the air will make its escape. 
But when the piston is at the bottom of the bar- 
rel, on attempting to raise it again, towards the 
top, the valve is closed by the force of the exter- 
nal air acting upon it. I( therefore, the piston 
be drawn up in this state, it must be against the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the whole weight of 

In what proportion will a quantity of air increase in bulk as the 
pressure is removed from it 1 How is thus iHustrated by fig. 104 1 Oq 
what circumstance, therefore, will the bulk of a given portion of air 
depend 1 How is it proved that air has weight 1 Explain in what 
manner the presanre ot the atmosfriliere it riiown by fig. 105. 
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ffliich, to an extent equal to the diameter of the pitton, mntt 
be lifted, while there will remain a vacuum or yoid space 
below it in the tube. If the piston be only three inches in 
diameter, it will require the full strength of a man to draw 
it to the top of the barrel, and when raised, if suddenly let 
*go, it will be forced back again by the weight of the air, 
and will strike the bottom with great violence. 
* 510. Supposing the surface of a man to be equal to 14^ 
square feet, and allowing the pressure on each square inch 
to be 15 lbs., such a man would sustain a pressure on his 
whole surface equal to nearly 14 tons. 

511. Now, that it is the weight of the atmosphere which 
presses the piston do\\'n, is proved by the fact, that if its di- 
ameter be enlarged, a greater force, in exact proportion, will 
be required to raise it. And further, if when the piston is 
drawn to the top of the tube, a stop-cock, as at fig. 104, be 
opened, and the air admitted under it, the piston will not be 
forced down in the least, because then the air will press aa 
much on the under, as on the upper side of the piston. 

512. By accurate experiments, an account of which it is 
not necessary here to detail, it is found that the weight of 
the atmosphere on every inch square of the surface of the 
earth is equal to fifteen pounds. If, then, a piston working 
air tight in a barrel, be drawn up from its bottom, the force 
employed, besides the friction, will be just equal to that re- 
quired to lift the same piston, under ordinary circumstances, 
with a weight laid on it equal to fifteen pounds for every 
square inch of surface. 

513. The number of square inches in the surface of a 
piston of a foot in diameter, is 113. This being multiplied 
by the weight of the air on each inch, which being 16 
pounds, is equal to 1695 pounds. Thus the air constantly 
presses on every surface, which is equal to the dimensions of 
a circle one foot in diameter, with a weight of 1695 pounds. 

Air RriffPi 

514. The air pump is an engine by which the air can be 
pumped out of a vessel, or withdrawn from it. The vessel 

^ What is the force pressing on the {)iston. when drawn upward, some- 
times called 1 How is it proved that it is tne weight of the atmosphere, 
instead of suction, which mokes the piston rise with difficulty? What 
is the pressure of the atmosphere on ever^ square inch of surface on 
the earth 1 What is the number of square inches in a circle of one foot 
WD dimneter 1 Whaf is the weight of the ntmo&phen on a surface of a 
fixA in diameter 1 What ittheair]?ainp1 
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00 exhausted, is called a receiver, and the space thus left ia 
the vessel, after withdrawing the air, is called a vacuum. 

The principles on which the air pump is constructed are 
readily understood, and are the same in all instruments of 
this kmd, though the form of the instrument itself is ofiA 
considerably modified. ■*[ 

515. The general principles of its construction will 'ft 
comprehended by an explanation of^g. 106. In this figure^ 
let ^ be a glass vessel, or receiver, pjg l^g 
closed at the top, and open at the 
bottom, standing on a perfectly 
smooth surface, which is called the 
plate of the air pump. Through 
the plate is an aperture, a, which 
communicates with the inside of 
the receiver, and the barrel of the [ 
pump. The piston rod, p, works 
air tight through the stuffed collar, 
c, and the piston also moves air 
tight through the barrel. At the 
extremity of the barrel, there is a n ji 
valve 6, which opens outwards, and ^J ^ 
is closed with a spring. 

516. Now suppose the piston to be drawn up to r, it will 
then leave a free communication between the receiver g, 
through the orifice a, to the pump barrel in which the pis- 
ton works. Then if the piston be forced down by its han- 
dle, it will compress the air in the barrel between d and e, 
and, in consequence, the valve e will be opened, and the air 
so condensed will be forced out. On drawing the piston up 
again, the valve will be closed, and the external air not be- 
ing permitted to enter, a vacuum will be formed in the bar- 
rel, from e to a little above d. When the piston comes again 
to c, the air contained in the glass vessel, together with that 
in the passage between the vessel and the pump barrel, will 
rush in to fill the vacuum. Thus, there will be less air in 
the whole space, and consequently in the receiver, than at 
first, because all that contained in the barrel is forced out at 
every stroke of the piston. On repeating the same process, 

What is the receiver of an air pump 1 What is a vacuum 1 In fig. 
106, which is the receiver of the air pump 1 When the piston is pressed 
down, what quantity of air is thrown out ? When the piston is drawn 
«p, what is formed in the barrel 1 How is this vacuum again filled 
withairl 
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dnt h, drawiBg^ up and forcing down Uie pkton, the tir at 
each time in the receiver, will become less and less in quan- 
tity, and, in consequence, more and more rare6ed. For it 
-must be understood, that although the air is exhausted at 
l^jfery stroke of the pump, that which remains, by its elas- 
^ity, expands, and still occupies the whole space. The 
^||Bantit^ forced out at each successive stroke is therefore di« 
minished, until, at last, it no longer has sufficient force be* 
fore the piston to open the valve, when the exhausting pow* 
er of the instrument must cease entirely. 

Now, it will be obvious, that as the exhausting power of 
the air pump depends on the expansion of the air within it» 
a perfect vacuum can never be formed by its means, for so 
long as exhaustion takes place, there must bo air to be forced 
out, and when this becomes so rare as not to force open the 
Yalves, then the process must end. 

517. A good air pump has two similar pumping barrels 
to that described, so that the process of exhaustion is per* 
formed in half the time that it could be performed by one 
barrel. 

The barrels, with their Fig 107. 
pistons, and the usual 
mode of working them, 
are represented by fig. 
107. The piston rods are 
furnished with racks, or 
teeth, and are worked by 
the toothed wheel a» 
which is turned back- 
wards and forwards, by 
the Jever and handle b. 
TJbe exhaustion pipe, c^ 
l^&is to the plate on 
which the receiver 
stands, as shown in fig. ^ 
107. The valves v, n, u, '^v^ 
and m, all open upwards. 

518. To understand how these pistons act to exhaust the 
air from the vessel on the plate, through the pipe c, we will 
suppose, that as the two pistons now stand, the handle h is 
to be turned towards the left. This will raise the piston A^ 

Is the air pump capable of producing a perfect vacuum 1 Why do 
tortimon air pumps have more than one barrel and piston 1 How an 
the pistons of an air pun^ woffcedl 
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while the valve u will be closed by the preflmre of the ex- 
ternal air acting on it in the open barrel in which it works. 
There would then be a vacuum fornaed in this barrel, did 
not the valve m open, and let in the air coming from the re* 
ceiver, through the pipe c. When the piston, therefore, is 
at the upper end of the barrel, the space between the piston 
and the valve m^ will be filled with the air from the receivei. 
Next, suppose the handle to be moved to the right, the pis- 
ton A will then descend, and compress the air with which 
the barrel is filled, which, acting against the valve «, forces 
it open, and thus t]ie air escapes. Thus, it is plain, that 
every time the piston rises, a portion of air, however rar^ 
fied, enters the barrel, and every time that it descends, this 
portion escapes, and mixes with the external atmosphere. 

The action of the other piston is exactly similar to this* 
only that B rises while A falls, and so the contrary. It will 
appear, on an inspection of the figure, that the air cannot 
pass from one barrel to the other, for while A is rising, and 
the valve m is open, the piston B will be descending, so 
that the force of the air in the barrel J5, will keep the valve 
n closed. Many interesting and curious experiments, illus- 
trating the expansibility and pressure of the atmosphere, are 
shown by this instrument. 

519. If a withered apple be placed under the receiver, 
and the air is exhausted, the apple will swell and become 
plump, in consequence of the expansion of the air which it 
contains within the skin. 

520. Ether, placed in the same situation, soon begins to 
boil without the influence of heat, because its particles, not 
having the pressure of the atmosphere to force them toge- 
ther, fly oflf with, so much rapidity as to produce ebul- 
lition. 

The Condenser. 

521. The operation of the condenser is the reverse of that 
of the air pump, and is a much more simple machine. The 
air pump, as we have just seen, will deprive a vessel of its 
ordinary quantity of air. The condenser, on the contrary. 

While the piston A is ascending, which valves will be open, and 
which closed 1 When the piston A descends, what becomes of the air 
with which its barrel was filled 1 Why does not the air pass from one 
barrel to the other, through the valves m and n 1 Why does an apple 
placed in the exhausted receiver ffrow plump 1 Why does ether boU in 
the same situation 1 How does me condenser operate ? 
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will douUe or treble the ordinary quantity of air in a close 
vessel, according to the force employed. 

This instrument, fig. 108, consists of a pump Fig. 1 08. 
barrel and piston a^ a stop-cock h, and the vessel 
c furnished with a valve opening inwards. The 
orifice d is to admit the air, when the piston is 
drawn up to the top of the barrel. 

522. To describe its action, let the piston be 
above d, the orifice being open, and therefore 
the instrument filled with air, of the same den- 
sity as the external atmosphere. Then, on 
forcing the piston down, the air in the pump 
barrel, below the orifice d, will be compressed, 
and will rush through the stop-cock h, into the 
vessel c, where it will be retained, because, on 
again moving the piston upward, the elasticity 
of the air will close the valve through which it 
was forced. On drawing the piston up again, 
another portion of air will rush in at the orifice 
i, and on forcing it down, this will also be driven into the 
vessel c; and this process may be continued as long as 
sufficient force is applied to move the piston, or there is suf- 
ficient strength in the vessel to retain the air. When the 
condensation is finished, the stop^cock b may be turned, to 
render the confinement of the air more secure. 

523. The magazines of air guns are filled in the man-' 
ner above described. The air gun is shaped like other 
guns, but instead of the force of powder, that of air is em- 
ployed to project the ballet. For this purpose, a strong 
hollow ball of copper, with a valve on the inside, is screw- 
ed to a condenser, and the air is condensed in it, thirty or 
forty times. This ball or magazine is then taken from the 
condenser, and screwed to the gun, under the lock. By 
means of the lock, a communication is opened between the 
magazine, and the inside of the gun-barrel, on which the 
spring of the confined air against the leaden bullet is such, 
as to throw it with nearly the same force as gunpowder. 



Explain fig. 168, and show in what manner the air \s condensed 
Bzplain the principle of the air gun. 
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Barometer. 



Fig. 109. 




624. Sappose a, fig. 109, to be a long tube, 
with the piston b so nicely fitted to its inside, 
!i8 to work air tight. If the lower end of the 
^lube be dipped into water, and the piston drawn 
up by pulling at the handle c, the water will 
follow the piston so closely, ns to be in contact 
with its surface, and appareBtly to be drawn up 
by the piston, as though the whole was one 
solid body. If the tube be thirty-five feet long, 
the water will continue to follow the piston, 
until it comes to the height of about thirty- 
three feet, where it will stop, and if the piston 
be drawn up still £irther, the water will not 
follow it, but will remain stationary, the space 
from this height, between the piston and the 
water, being left a void space, or vacuum. 

525. The rising of the water in the above 
xsase, which only involves the principle of the 
common pump, is thought by some te be 
caused by inction^ the piston sucking up the "^ 
water as it is drawn upward. But according ~~ 
to the common notion attached to this term, there is no rea- 
son why the water should not continue to rise above the 
thirty-three feet, or why the power of suction should cease 
at that point, rather than at any other. Without entering 
into any discussion on the absurd notions concerning the 
power of suction, it is sufficient here to state, that it has long 
Bince been proved, that the elevation of the water, in the 
case above described, depends entirely on the weight and 
pressure of the atmosphere, on that portion of the fluid 
which is on the outside of the tube. Hence, when the pis- 
ton is drawn up, under circumstances where the air cannot 
net on the water around the tube, or pump barrel, no eleva* 
tion of the fluid will follow. This will be obvious, by the 
following experiment 

Suppose the tube, fig. 109, to stand with its lower end in the water, 
imd tne piston a to be drawn* upward thirt)r-fiye f<>et, how far will Uit 
water follow the piston 1 What j^ill remain in the tube between the 
piston and the water, after the piston rises higher than thirty-three 
feet % What is commonly supposed to make the water rise m such 
cases 1 Is there any reason why the suction should cease at 33 feetl 
What is the true cause of the elevation of the water, when the pi8t(»| 
fig. 109, is drawn up^ 
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526. Suppose Eg. 110 to be the Bectioni. or Fie- 1»- 
balves, of two tubea, one within the other, the - 
outer one being- made entirely close, so as to ad- 
mit no uir, and the space between the two being 
also made air tight at the (op. Suppose, also, that 
the inner tube bein^ left open al the lower end, 
does not reach the Dottom of the outer lube, and ^ 
thus that an open space be left between the two ^ 
lubes every where, except at their upper 
where .they are fastened together; and suppose ||| 
that there is a valve in the piston, opening up- 
wards, so as to let the air which it contair ' 
cape, but which will close on drawing the piston I 
upwards. Now, let the piston be at a, and in 
this state pour water through the stop-cock, c, un- 
til the inner tube is filled up by the piston, and the 
space between the two tubes filled up to the same 
point, and then let the stop-cock be closed. If 
now the piston be drawn tip to the top of the '< 
luhe, the water will not follow it, as in the 
fiiat described; it will only rise a few inch 
consequence of the elasticity of the air above the ' 
water, belwepn the tubes, and in the space above ' 
the water, there will be formed a vacuum be- '^=^ — -■■' 
tween the water and the piston, in the inner lube. 

527. The reason why the result of this experiment dif- 
lers from that before described, is, that the outer tube pre- 
T«nt3 the pres8ure,of the atmosphere from forcin<r the water 
up the inner tube as the piston rises. This may oe instantly 
proved, by opening the slop-cock c, and permitting the air 
to press upon the ivater, when it will be found, that as the 
air rushes in, the water will rise and fill the vacuum, up to 
the piston. 

For thssaine reason, if a common pump be placed in n 
cistern of (vater, and the water is frozen over on its sur&ce, 
so that no air can press upon the fluid, the piston of the 
pump might be worked in vain, for the water would not, as 
usual, obey its motioD. 

528. It follows, as a certain conclusion from such experi- 

How is it ihawD by 6^. 110, that it ia the presaura of the atino*- 
phere which eausea the water la rise in the pump barrel 1 Suppose the 
■M preTenti the atmosphere from^reBaiDg on the water in a vessel, can 
tha water be pumped out 1 What coDclualoD fbllows (nmi the experi- 
Meota abova doHiribed t 
12 
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ments, that when the lower end of a tube is placed in Avnter, 
and the air from within removed by drawing up the piston, 
that it is the pressure of the atmosphere on the water around 
the tube, which forces the fluid up to fill the space thus ieJt 
by the air. It is also proved, that the weight, or pressure 
of the atmosphere, is equal to the weight of a perpendicular 
column of water 33 feet high, for it is found (fig.* 100) thol 
the pressure of the atmosphere will not raise the wattr 
more than 33 feet, though a perfect vacuum be formed to 
any height above this point. Experiments on othtr-r. fluids, 
prove that this is the weight of the atmosphere, for if the 
end of a tube be dipped in any fluid, and the air ho. removed 
from the tube, above the fluid, it will rise to a greater or If ss 
height than water, in proportion as its specific gravity is 
less or greater than that of water. • 

529. Mercury, or quicksilcer, has a specific gravity of 
about 13 J times greater than that of water, and mercury is 
found to rise about 29 inches in a tube under the same ciicunu 
st:mces that water rises 33 feet. Now, 33 feet is 396 inches, 
which being divided by 29, gives nearly 13 J, so that irer- 
cury being 13^ tinges heavier than water, the water will rise 
under the same pressure 13 J times higher than the mercury. 

530. Construction of the Baurometer. — The barometer a 
constructed on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, which we have thus endeavoured 
to explain and illustrate to common compre- 
hension. This term is compounded of two 
Greek words, baros, weight, and metron, 
measure, the instrument being designed to 
measure the weight of the atmosphere. 

Its construction is simple, and easily 
understood, being merely a tube of glass, 
nearly filled with mercury, with its lower 
end placed in a dish of the same fluid, and 
the upper end furnished with a scale, to 
measure the height of the mercury. 

531. Let a,^g. 11 1, be such a tube, 34 or ^ 
35 inches long, closed at one end, and open 
at the other. To fill the tube, set it upright, 
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How is it proved, that the pressure of the atmosphere is equq^ii 
ibe weight of a column of water, 33 feet high 1 How do expenme«C8 
on other fluids show that the pressure of the atmosphere is equal to^lie 
Vtt^ of a column of watcn 33 feet high 7 How high does meicaiy 
nmn an exhausted tube 1 What is the principle on which the ba- 



it constructed 1 What does the barometer measure 1 
tetOMtiuction of the barometer, as represented by fig. 111« 
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and pour the mercury in at the open end, and when it is en- 
tirely full, place the fore finger forcibly on this end, and 
ten plunge the tube and finger under the surface of the 
ttiercury, before prepared in the cup b. Then withdraw the 
finger, taking care that in doing this, the end of the tube is 
Bot raised above the mercury in the cup. When the finger 
18 removed, the mercury will descrnd four or five inches, 
and'aftei; several vibrations, up and down, will rest at an 
Ovation of 29 or 39 inches above the surface of that in the 
cup,*as at c. Having fixed a srnle to the upper part of the 
tube, to indicate the rise and fall of the mercury, the ba- 
Tometer would be finished, if intended to remain stationary. 
It is usual, however, to have the tube enclosed in a mahoga- 
ny or brass case, to prevent its breaking, and to have the cup 
closed on the top, and fastened to the tube, so that it can be 
transported without danger of spilling the mercury. 

532. The cup of the portable barometer also difl^ers from 
that described, for were the mercury enclosed on all sides, 
in a cup of wood, or brass, the air would be prevented from 
acting upon it, and therefore the instrument would be use- 
less. To remedy this defect, and still have the mercury 
perfectly enclosed, the bottom of the cup is made of leather, 
which, being elastic, the pressure of the atmosphere acts 
^pon the mercury in the same manner as though it was not 
enclosed at all. Below the leather bottom, there is a romid 
plate of metal, an inch in diameter, which is fixed on the 
top of a screw, so that when the instrument is to be trans- 
ported, by elevating this piece of metal, the mercury is 
thrown up to the top of the tube, and thus kept from playing 
backwards and forwards, when the barometer is in motion. 

533. A person not acquainted with the principle of the 
instrument, on seeing the tube turned bottom upwards, will 
be perplexed to understand why the mercury does not fol- 
low the common law of gravity, and descend into the cup ; 
Were the tube of glass 33 feet high, and filled \\'ith water, 
the lower end being dipped into a tumbler of the same fluid, 
the wonder would be still greater. But as philosophical 
facts, one is no more wonderful than the other, and both are 
readily explained by tl^e principles above illustrated. 

Vjlow is thd cup of the portable barometer marie, so as to retain the 
mercury, and still allow the air to press upon it 1 What is the use of the 
metallic plate and screw, under the bottom of the cupl Explain the rea- 
son why the mercury does not fall oiit of the barometer tube, when its 
Apen end is downwards. 
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'534. It has already been shown, (528,) that it is the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the fluid around the tube, bj 
which the fluid within it is forced upward, when the pump 
is exhausted of its air. The pressure of the air, we have 
also seen, is equal to a column of water 33 feet high, or of 
a column of mercury 29 inches high. Suppose, then, a tube 
33 feet high is filled with water, the air would then be en- 
tirely excluded, and were one of its ends closed, and the 
other end dipped in water, the effect would be the same as 
though both ends were closed, for the water would not escape; 
unless the air were permitted to rush in and fill up its place. 
The upper end being closed, the air could gain no access in 
that direction, and the open end being under water, is equal- 
ly secure. The quantity of water in which the end of the 
tube is placed, is not essential, since the pressure of a col- 
umn of water, an inch in diameter, provided it be 33 feet 
high, is just equal to a column of air of an inch in diameter, 
of the whole height of the atmosphere. Hence the water 
on the outside of the tube serves merely to guard against 
the entrance of the external air. 

535. The sape happens to the barometer tube, when fill- 
ed with mercury. The mercury, in the first place, fills the 
tube perfectly, and therefore entirely excludes the air, so 
that when it is inverted in the cup, all the space above 29 
inches is left a vacuum. The same effect precisely would 
be produced, were the tube exhausted of its air, and the 
open end placed in the cup; the mercury would run up the 
tube 29 inches, and then stop, all above that point being left 
a vacuum. 

The mercury, therefore, is prevented from falling out of 
the tube, by the pressure of the atmosphere on that which 
remains in the cup ; for if this be removed, the air will enter, 
while the mercury will instantly begin to descend. 

536. In the barometer described, the rise and fall of the 
mercury is indicated by a scale of inches, and tenths of 
inches, fixed behind the tube ; but it hUs been found, that 
very slight variations in the density of the atmosphere, are 
not readily perceived by this method. It being, however, 
desirable that these minute changes should be rendered more 
obvious, a contrivance for increasing the scale, called the 
wheel barometer, was invented. 

What fills the space above 29 inches, in the barometer tube 1 In te 
common barometer, how is the rise ana fall of the mercury indicated t 
Why was the wheel barometer invented 1 
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- 537. The whole length of the tube of the Pig. 113. 
wheel barometer, fig. 112, from c to a, is 34 
or ^5 inches, and it is filled with mercury, as 
usual. The mercury rises in the short leg to 
the point ^, where vhcre is a small piece of 
glass flo.iting on its surface, to which there is 
attached a silk string, passing over the pulley 
f. To the axis of the pulley is fixed an index, ^ 
or hnnd, and behind this is a gradu-.ited circle, 
as seen in the figure. It is obvious, that a very 
alight variation in the height of the mercury 
at o, will be indicated by a considerable mo- 
tion of the index, and thus changes in the ]. 
weight of the atmosphere, hardly perceptible iji 
by the common barometer, will become quite 
apparent by this. 

533. The mercury in the barometer tube 
being sustained by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, and its medium altitude at the surface 
of the earth being about 29 inches, it might bo expected 
that if the instrument was cirried to a height from the earth's 
surface, the mercury would suffer a proportionate fall, be- 
cause the pressure must be less at a distance from,the earth, 
than at its smrfacc, and experiment proves this to be the 
ease. AVhen, therefore, this instrument is elevated to^any 
Gonsiderable height, the descent of the mercury become? 
perceptible. Even when it is carried to the top of a hill, 
or high tower, there is a sensible depression of the fluid, so 
that the barometer is employed to measure the height of 
mountains, and the elevation to which balloons ascend from 
the surface of the earth. On the top of Mont Blanc, which 
is about 16,000 feet above the level of the 5ca, the medium 
elevation of the mercury in the tube is only 14 inches, while 
on the surface of the earth, as above stated, it is 29 inches. 

539. The medium range of the barometer in several 
countries, has generally been stated to be about 29 inches. 
£t appears, however, from observations made at Cambridge, 




Explain fig. 103, and describe the construction of the wheel barome- 
ter. W hat is stated to bo the medium ran^ of the barometer at the 
surface of the earth? Suppose the instrument is elevated from the 
earth, what is the effect on the mercury 1 How does the barometer in- 
dicate the heio^hts of mountains 1 What is the medium range of the 
mercury on Mont Blanc 1 What is stated to be the medium range of 
the barometer at Cambridge 1 

12* 
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in Massachasetts, for the tenn of 22 years, that its range 
there was nearly 30 inches. 

540. Use of the Barometer. — ^While the barometer stands 
in the same place, near the level of the sea, the mercury 
seldom or never falls below 28 inches, or rises above 31 
inches, its whole range, while stationary, being only about 
3 inches. 

These changes in the weight of the atmosphere, indicate 
corresponding changes in the weather, for it is found, by 
watchmg these variations in the height of the mercury, that 
when it falls, cloudy or falling weather ensues, and that 
when it rises, fine clear weather may be expected. During 
the time when the weather is damp and lowering, and the 
smoke of chimneys descends towards the ground, the mer* 
cury remains depressed, indicating that the weight of the 
atmosphere, during such weather, is less than it is when the 
sky is clear. This contradicts the common opinion, that 
the air is the heaviest, when it contains the greatest quantity 
of fog and smoke, and that it is the uncommon weight of the 
atmosphere which presses these vapours towards the ground 
A little consideration will show, that in this case the popular 
belief is erroneous, for not only the barometer, but all the 
experiments we have detailed on the subject of specific gravs 
ity, tend to show that the lighter any fluid is, the deeper any 
substance of a given weight will smk in it. Common ob- 
servation ought, therefore, to correct the error, for every* 
body knows that a heavy body will sink in water while a 
light one will swim, and by the same kind of reasoning 
ought to consider, that the particles of vapour would de- 
scend through a light atmosphere, while they would be 
pressed up into the higher regions, by a heavier air. 

541. The principal use of the barometer is on board of 
^hips, where it is employed to indicate the approach of 
storms, and thus to give an opportunity of preparing accord- 
ingly ; and it is found that the mercury sutlers a most re- 
markable depression before the approach of violent winds, 
or hurricanes. The watchful captain, particularly in southr 

em latitudes, is always attentive to this monitor, and when 

-— — . . >'•>. *■ ■ ■ — ■ - 

How many, inches does a fixed barometer vary in 
the mercury falls, what kind of weather is indicated 1 
cury rises, what kind of weather may be expected 1 When fog and 
smoke descend towards the ground, is it a sign of a lie;ht or heavy at- 
mosphere 1 By what analogy is it shown that the air is lightest wbep 
filled with vapour ? Of what use is the barometer, on boi^ of shipe t 
When does the mercury tufifer the most remarkable depression 1 



in heieht^/Whca 
1 When the mcp- 
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he observes the mercury to sink suddenly, takes his meaa- 
II res without delay to meet the tempest. During a vioieni 
storm, we have seen the wheel barometer sink a hundred 
degrees in a few hours. But we cannot illustrate the use 
of this instrument at sea better than to give the following 
extract from Dr. Arnot, who was himself present at the time. 
•• It was," he says, " in a southern latitude. The sun had just 
set with a placid appearance, closing a beautiful afternoon, 
and the usual mirth of the evening watch proceeded, when 
the captain's orders came to prepare with all haste for ft 
storm. The barometer had begun to fall with appalling 
rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not perceived even 
a threatening in the sky, and were surprised at the extent 
and hurry of the preparations ; but the required measures 
were not completed, when a more awful hurricane burst 
upon them, than the most experienced had ever braved^ 
Nothing could withstand it; the sails, already furled, and 
closely bound to the yards, were riven into tatters ; even the 
bare yards and masts were in a great measure disabled ; and 
at one time the whole rigging had nearly fallen by the 
board. Such, for a few hours, was the mingled roar of the 
hurricane above, of the waves around, and the incessant 
peals of thunder, that no human voice could be heard, and 
amidst the general consternation, even the trumpet sounded 
in rain. On that awful night, but for a little tube of mer* 
cury, which had given the warning, neither the strength of 
the noble ship, nor the skill and energies of her commander* 
could hfive saved one man to tell the tale." 

Pumps. 

542. There is a philosophical experiment, of which no 
one in this country is ignorant. If one end of a straw be 
introduced into a barrel of cider, and the other end sucked 
with the mouth, the cider will rise up through the straw^ 
and may be swallowed. 

The principles which this experiment involve, are exactly 
the same as those concerned in raising water by the purop^ 
The barrel of cider answers to the well, the straw to the 
pump log, and the mouth acts as the piston, by which the 
air is removed. 

543. The efflcacy of the common pump, in raising water^ 

. What remarkable instance is stated, where a ship seemed to be savail 
b^ the use of the barometer 1 What experiment is stated, as iUiistni-> 
dn^'the principle of the common pomp { 
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Fig. 113. 



depends upon the principle of atmospheric pressure, which 
has been fully illustrated under the articles air pump and 
barometer. 

544. These machines are of three kinds, namely, the 
sucking, common pump, the lifting pump, and the forcing. 
pump. 

Of these, the common or hoqsehold 
pump is the most in use, and for ordi- 
nary purposes, the most convenient. It 
consists of a long tube, or barrel, called 
the pump log, which reaches from a 
few feet above the ground to near the 
bottom of the well. At a, fig. 113, is a 
valve, opening upwards, called the pump 
box. When the pump is not in action, 
this is always shut. The piston b, has 
an aperture through it, which is closed 
by "a valve, also opening upwards. 

By the pupil who has learned what 
has been explained under the articles air 
pump, and barometer, the action of this 
machine will be readily understood. 

545. Suppose the piston b to be down ~ ^' 
to a, then on depressing the lever c, a vacuum would be 
formed between a and Z>, did not the water in the well rise, 
in consequence of the pressure of the atmosphere on that 
around the pump log in the well, and take the place of the 
air thus removed. Then, on raising the end of the lever, 
the valve a closes, because the water is forced upon it, io 
consequence of the descent of the piston, and at the sama 
time the valve in the piston b opens, and the water, which 
cannot descend, now passes .above the valve b. Next, en 
raising the piston, by again depressing the lever, this por- 
tion of water is lifted up to b, or a little above it, w^hile an- 
other portion rushes through the valve a to fill its place. 
After a few strokes of the lever, the space from the piston b 
to the spout, is filled with the water, where, on continuing 
to work the lever, it is discharged in a constant stream. 
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On what doe»the action of the common pump depend 1 How manj 
kinds of pumps are mentioned ? Which kind is the common 1 Describe 
the common pump. Explain how the common pump acts. When the 
lever is depressed, what takes place in the pump barrel 1 When the. 
lever is elevated, what takes place 1 How far is the water raised by at* 
mospheric pressure, and bow far by lifting 1 
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Altfaouffti, in common language, this la called the taction 
pnmp, atifl it will be observed, that (he water is elevated bf 
nelioH, or, in more philosophical terms, by atmospherie 
. pressure, only above the vslve a, aAer which it is raised by 
iifting up to the spout. The water, therefore, is pressed 
into the pump barrel by the atmosphere, and thrown out by 
lifting. 

546, The lifting pvmp, properly so called, has the piston 
in the lower end of the tarrel, and raises the water through 
the tvliolrdistance, by forcing it upward, without the agency 
of the atmosphere. 

547, In (he suction pump, the pressure of the atmosphere 
will raise the \vater 33 or 34 feet, and no more, aflar whiek 
it may be lifted lo any height required. 

.543. The forcing pmap differs from both these, in hav- 
ing its piston solid, or without a vatv-e, and also in having a 
side pipp, through which the water is forced, instead of 
rising in a perpendicular direction, as in the others. 

549. The forcing pump is 
represented by fig. 114, where 
« is a solid piston, working air 
tight in its barrel. The tube c 
leads from the barrel of the 
airvesselff. Throughthepjpe 
p, the water is thrown into the 
open air. ^ is a gauge, by 
which the pressure of the water 
ip the air vessel is ascertained. 
Through the pipe i, the water , 
ascends into the barrel, its up- '" 
per end being furnished with 
a valve opening upwards. 

550, To e^cplain the action 
of this pump, suppose the pis- 
ton to be down to the bottom 
of the barrel, and then to be 
raised upivard by the lever I; 
the tendency lo form a vacuum 
in the barrel, will bring the 
water up through the pipe i, 

Hov doea ib« lining pump difler from the eommon pumftl How 
doe* the (brcing pump diSer from the comoion pump) Eliplain flc. 
114, and show in vhu manner ibe walat U brought op throng (£• 
pipe i, Bod afterward) thrown out at the jAptp. 
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by the pressure of tlie atmosphere. Then, on depressing 
the piston, the valve at the bottom of the barrel will lie 
closed, and the water, not finding admittance through the 
pipe whence it came, will he forced through the pipe c, and 
opening the valve at its upper end, will enter into the air 
vessel d, and be discharged through the pipe p, into the 
open air. 

The water is therefore ele\'ated to the piston barrel by 
the pressure of the atmosphere, and afterwards thrown ort 
by the force of the piston. It is obvious, that by this ar- 
rangement, the height to which'this fluid may bethrouiJ, 
will depend on the power applied to the lever, and the 
strength with which the pump is made. 

The air vessel d contains air in its upper part only, the 
lower part, as we have already seen, being filled with water. 
The pipe;?, called the discharging pipe, passes down into 
the water, so that the air cannot escape. The air is there- 
fore compressed, as the water is farced into the lower part 
of the vessel, and re-acting upon the fluid by its ela.«ticity, 
throws it out of the pipe in a continued stream. The con- 
stant stream which is emitted from the direction pipe of the 
fire engine, is entirely owing to the compression and elas- 
ticity of the air in its air vessel. In pumps, without such a 
vessel, as the water is forced'upwards, only while the piston 
is acting upon it, there must be an interruption of the stream 
while the piston is ascending, as in the common pump. 
The air vessel is a remedy for this defect, and is found also 
to render the labour of drawing the water more easy, be- 
cause the force with which the air in the vessel acts on the 
water, is always in addition to that given by the force of thi* 
piston. 

Fire Engine. 

551. The fire engine is a modification of the forcing 
pump. It consists of two such pumps, the pistons of whicB 
are moved by a lever with equal arms, the common fulcrum 
being at c, fig. 115. While the piston a is descending, the 

Why does not the air escape from the air vessel in this pumpi 
What effect does the air vessel nave on the stream discharged 1 Why 
does the air vessel render the labour of raising the water more eosyl 
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Other piston, b, ia ascendiog;. 
The water is forced by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, 
through the roinnioa pipe p, 
aad tbea dirii^ing:, ascends 
into the working barrels of 
each pislon, where the valves, 
on both sides, prev<>nt its re- 
turn. By the ultTii;ite de- 
pression of the pistons, it " i [^ 
iheu forced into ilie air boxd, 
and then by the direction pipe 
t, is throivn wbi're it ie want- 
eJ. 'i'his niaohinu ncis pre- 
cisiilv lit(i' rhf fiiri'inw pump, 
oniy that its p'r.vir is doubled, 
by h ii-i:is tA'o pistons instead of one. 

iiHi. There is a beautiful fountain, called the /ountotn 
of I£iero. whi/h acts by the elasticity of the air, and on the 
Bime priiiciplu as that already de- 
Bfribed. Its construction will be 
understood by 11^. 1 16, but its form 
may hn varied according to the dic- 
tutc-a of fancy or taste. The boxes 
it and b, togtther with the two tubes, 
are made air light, and strong, in 
proportion to the heitrht it is desired i;^l|l 
tbe fountain should play. 

553. To prepare the fountain for 
action, fill the box a, through the 
spouting tube, nearly full of water. 
The tube e, reaching nearly to the 
top of the box, will prevent the wa- 
ter from passing downwards, while 
tie spouting pipe will preventihe 
air from escaping upwards, after the 
vesael is about hall filled with wa- 
ter.- Next, shut the stop-cock of the 
spouting pipe, and pour water into 
the open vessel d. This will descend into the vessel (, 
through the tube e, which nearly reaches its bottom, so that 

Blxplain Eg. US, and describe the action of the fire engine. What 
wues the cootinued tlreain frota ihe direclioa pipe of thU engine t 
How U Iba fountain of Hieco eoiutTaeted 1 
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after a few inches of water are poured in, air cm 
escape, except by the tube c, up into the vessel <]t The air 
will then be compressed by the weight of the i^olnmn of 
water in the tube e, and therefore the force of the water 
from the jet pipe will be in proportion to the height of 
this tube. If this tube is 20 or 30 feet high, on turning the. 
stop-cock, a jet of water will spout from the pipe that wiQ 
Amuse and astonish those who have never before seen such 
4o experiment. 

Steam Engine. 

• 555. Like most other great and useful inventions, the 
steam engine, from a very simple contrivance, for the pur- 
pose of raising water, has been improved at various times, 
and by a considerable number of persons, until it has been 
brought to its present state of power and perfection. 

556. By most writers, the origin of this invention is at< 
tribuied to the Marquis of Worcester, an Englishman, ia 
about 1663. But as he has left no drawing, nor such a par- 
ticular description of his machine, as to enable us to define 
its mode of action, it is impossible, at the present time, to 
say how much credit ought to be attributed to this inventioa 

557. It is certain, that the first engines had neither cyh'n- 
ders, piston, nor gearing, by which machinery was made to 
revolve, these most important pans having beeh added by 
succeeding inventors and improvers. 

558. Captain Savar^/s Engine. — The first steam engine 
of which we have any definite description, was that invented 
by Capt. Thomas Savary, an Englishman, in 1698. By this 
engine, the water was raised to a certain height, by means 
of a vacuum formed by the condensation of steam, and then 
was forced upward by th^ direct force of steam from the 
boiler. 

559. It appears that the idea of forming a vacuum by the 
condensation of steam, was suggested to Capt. Sayary by 
the following circumstances : 

Having drank a flask of Florence wine at an inn, ha 
threw the empty flask on the fire, and a moment after called 
for a basin of water to wash his hands. A small quantity 
of the wine which remained in the flask, began to boil, and 

On what will the height of the jet from Hiero's fountain depend 1 
What was the origin* of the steam engine 1 To whom is this inven- 
tion eenerally attributed 1 Who was the inventor of the first enjgine of 
whien we have any definite description! What was the on|;ia of 
Capt. Savary's idea of raising; water by -a, vacuum 1 
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Meam issued from its mouth. Observing this, it occurred to 
faim to try what eflect would be produced by iuv^rting the 
dask, and plunging its mouth into the cold water of the 
basin. Putting on a thick glove to defend his hand from 
the hentf he seized the flask, and the moment he plunged its 
^ jDoouth into the water, the liquid rushed up, and nearly filled 
F i|^® Tessel. 

^ ij.560. Sa vary states, that this circumstance suggested im« 
^. mediately to him the possibility of giving effect to the al* 
^ mosphejric pressure, by creating a vacuum by the condensa- 
tion of steam. His plan was to lifl the water from the 
mines to a certain height, in this manner, and to force it to 
the elevation required by the direct power of the steam. 

561. Fig. 117 will show the principle, though not thd 
precise form, of Savary*s steam engine. It consists of a 
boiler, a, for the generation ^ig- 117. 

of steam, which is furnished 
with a safety valve, b, which 
opens and lets off the steam, 
when the pressure would 
otherwise endanger the burst- 
ing of the boiler. From the 
boiler there proceeds the 
tieam pipe^ furnished with 
the stop-cock, c, to the steam 
vessel, d. From the bottom 
of the steam vessel, there de- 
scends the pipe e, called the 
iuetion pipe, which dips into 
the well, or reservoir, from 
which the water is to be rais- 
ed. This pipe is furnished 
with a valve, opening up- 
wards, at its upper end. From 
- the upper end of the steam 
vessel rises another pipe, / 
called the force pipe, which 
also has a valve opening up- 
wardsr To this pipe is attached a small cistern, g^ furnished 
with a short pipe, called the condensing pipe, and from whiclk 
cold water can be drawn, so as to fall upon the steam vessel d. 

What are the parts of which Savary's engine consisted 1 Describ* 
ihe process by which water is raised, from the well W the steam v< 
with this engine. 

18 
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' 562. To trace the action of this simple apparatus, suppose 
the steam vessels and tubes to be filled with atmospheric air, 
which of course would be the case, while the whole remains 
cold. But on making a fire under the boiler, steam is gen- 
erated, which, on turning the stop-cock c, is let into the 
steam vessel d, where for a time it is condensed, and falls 
down in drops on the sides of the vessel. The continued 
supply of steam will, however, soon heat the vessel, so that 
no more vapour will be condensed, and its elastic force will 
open the upper valve, and it will pass off through the pipe 
/, while, at the same time, and by the same force, the lower 
valve will be closed. 

563. When the steam has driven all the atmospheric air 
from the vessel d, and the upper pipe, and there remains no- 
thing in them but the pure vapour of water, suppose the 
stop-cock c to be turned, so as to stop the further supply of 
steam, and that at the same time cold water be allowed to 
run from the condensing cistern g, on the steam vessel d. 
The steam will thus be condensed into water, leaving the 
interior of the vessel a vacuum. The pressure of the at- 
mosphere will close the upper valve, while the same press- 
ure acting on the water surrounding the tube in the well, 
will force the fluid up to take the place of the vacuum in 
the steam vessel d. 

564. The height to which water may thus be elevated, 
we hgive already seen, is about 33 feet, provided the vacuum 
be perfect, but Savary was never able to elevate it more than 
26 feet by this method. 

' We now suppose that the steam vessel is filled with wa- 
ter, by the creation of a vacuum, and the pressure of the at- 
mosphere alone, the direct force of the steam having no 
agency in the process. But in order to continue the eleva- 
tion above the level of the steam vessel, the elastic pressure 
of the steam must be employed. 

565. Let us now suppose, therefore, that the vessel d is 
nearly full of water, and that the stop-cock c is turned, so as 
to admit the steam from the boiler through the tube to the 
upper part of the steam vessel, and consequently above the 
water. At first, the steam will be condensed by the cold 
surface of the water, but as hot water is lighter than cold, 
there will soon become a film of heated liquid, by the con- 

■^ ■ III » ^- ■ ■ ■ — I I I .1 .1 . ■■■ ■ ... , ■ I. . ■■ ■ »■■ . . ^^^^^B^— ^ 

How high did Savary 's engine elevate water by atmospheric press- 
wrel Describe the manner in which the water was elevated above Iht 
Bteain vessel. 
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iensation of the steam on the surface of the cold, so that, in 
d few minutes, no more steam will be condensed. Then the 
Jirect force of the steam pressings upon the water, will drive 
it through the force pipe/, and opening the valve, will ele- 
vate it to the height required. 

566. When all the water has been driven out, the con- 
tinued influx of the steam will heat the vessel until no far- 
ther condensation will take place, and the vessel will be fill- 
ed with the pure vapour of water, as before, when the steam 
Oeing shut off, and the cold water let on, a vacuum will be 
produced, and another portion of water be elevated to take 
its place, as already described, and so on continually. 

This machine, though a mere apology for the complex 
and eflfective steam engines of the present day, is neverthe- 
less highly creditable to the mechanical genius of the in- 
ventor, considering the low state of science and mechanical 
knowledge at that time. 

567. These engines were chiefly employed in the drain- 
age of the coal mines, and were sufficiently powerful to 
ele\^te the water to the height of about 90 feet, including 
both the atmospheric pressure, and the direct force of the 
steam. But the process was exceeding slow ; the quantity 
of steam wasted in the process was very great, and the quan- 
tity of fuel consumed immense. Besides these disadvan- 
tages, the bursting power of the steam, when applied with 
* force sufficient to elevate a column of water 60 feet high, 
was such as to require vessels of great strength, and, conse- 
quently, engines of small capacity only could be employed. 
In addition to these defects, where the mine was several 
hundred feet deep, three or four engines must be employed, 
since each could elevate the water only about 90 feet. It it 
hardly necessary, therefore, to say, that Savary's engine did 
not answer the principal object of its design, that of drain- 
ing the English mines. 

668. Newcomeri! s Engine. — The steam engine which suc- 
ceeded that of Savary, was invented by Thomas Newcom'en, 
a blacksmith, of Dartmouth, in England. Newcomen's pa- ^ 
tent was dated 1707, and in it Capt. Savary was united, in 
tonsequence of his discovery of the method of forming a 
Tacnnm by the condensation of steam, as already de- 
scribed. 
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569. The great object of Newcomen's inveotion, like tbat 
of Sarary, was Co drain the English mines. To do thie, he 
proposed to conoect one arch head of a workioy beam to a 
pump rod, while the other arch head should be connected 
with a piston and rod moving in a cylinder, which piston 
fhould be made to descend by the pressure of the atniosphere^ 
in consequence of creating a vacuum under it by the cob- 
dessation of steam. When the piston had been made to de- 
■cend in this manner, by which the pump at the other end 
pf the beam was to be worked, the piston was again to be 
4rawn up by the weight of the pump rod, so that this en- 
gine was mored alternately by means of a vacuiim oi one 
end of the beam, and a weight at the other. 

570. This wasthe Grst proposition which had been made 
tfii work a piston hymeans of steam, or rather by means of 
f vacuum, created by the condensation of steam, and may be 
considered as the origin of the present mode of working all 
fteam engines. 

Ei71- Itispiopei to distinguish this as the atmosp/um 
Fig. 118. 
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by the atiifip of the atmospheric engine 1 
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«n^n€, since its movement depended on the pressure of the 
fttmosphere alona 

The adjoining cut, fig. 118, and the following description, 
will show the plan and movement of Newcomen's engine. 

The hoiler a, furnished with a safety valve on the top, 
has a steam pipe, b, proceeding to the cylinder d. The pis- 
ton c is of solid metal, and works air tight in the cylinoer. 
The piston is attached by its rod to the arch head of the 
working beam / To the other arch head is attached 
fhe pump rod g^ which is connected with its piston in the 
pump k. This pump descends to the water, to be drawn up 
by the action of the engine. The small forcing pump h is 
supplied with water by the pump k, and is designed to raise 
a portion of the fluid through the condensing pipe i, to the 
cylinder by which the steam is condensed. Tnis pump, as 
well as the other, is worked by the action of the worKing 
beam. 

572. To describe the action of this engine, let us suppose 
that the piston c is drawn up to the top of the cylinder, by 
the weight of the pump rod g, as represented in the figure ; 
that the cylinder itself is filled with steam, and that the stop- 
cock of the steam pipe is turned so that no more steam is 
admitted. The cylinder was surrounded by another circu- 
lar vessel, leaving a space between the two, into which the 
cold water was admitted. Suppose the cold water to be 
drawn by the condensing pipe i into this space, and conse- 

Suently the steam to be condensed, leaving a vacuum within 
le cylinder. The consequence would be, that the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the piston would instantly force it 
down to the bottom of the cylinder. This would, give ac- 
tion to the pump A;, by which a quantity of water would be 
drawn up from the well. 

573. Now the piston being forced to the bottom of the cyl- 
inder by the pressure of the atmosphere, unless relieved 
from that pressure, would not rise again, and therefore a 
quantity of steam must .be admitted under it by the pipe 6, 
so as to balance the pressure on the upper side. When this 
b effected, the piston is immediately drawn afi^ain to the top 
of the cylinder by the weight of the pump rod, and thus the 
aeveral parts of the engine become in the precise position 
that they were when our description began ; and in order 



. Describe the several parts of this engine. Describe the action of (his 
•Bfiae. 
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mgaia to depress the piston, a vacuum must once more be 
nroduced by the admission of cold water on the cylinder, 
and so on continually. 

The power of these engines, although operating by the 
pressure of the atmosphere alone, was much greater than 
might at first be supposed. 

574. The pressure of the atmosphere, when operating on a 
'perfect vacuum, as we have already shown, amounts to 15 
^unds on every square inch of surface. The power of this 
ebgine therefore depended entirely on the number of square 
inches which the piston presented to this pressure. 

575. Now the number of square inches in a circle maj 
be- very nearly found by the following rule : 

' Multiply the number of inches in the diameter by itself i 
'divide the product by 14, and mtdtiply the quotient thusob^ 
taiaed % 11, and the result will be the number of square 
inches in the circle. 

576. Thus, a piston having a diameter of only 13 
inches, would be pressed down by a weight equal 1980 
"pounds, or nearly one ton ; and a piston twice this diameter, 
or 26 inches, would be acted upon by a weight equal 7920 
pounds, or nearly four tons. These estimates are, however, 
too high for practical results, for, afler allowing for the 
friction of the piston, and the imperfection of the vacuum, it 
Was found, in practice, that only about 1 1 pounds of force 
to the square inch could actually be obtained. 

• 577. Soon ailer the construction of these engines, an accir 
dental circumstance suggested to the inventor a much better 
method of condensation than the effusion of cold water on 
the cylinder, which, as we have seen, was that first prac- 
tised. In order to keep the piston air-tight, it was peces- 
sary to have a quantity of water on it, which was supplied 
frpm a pipe placed over it. On one occasion, a piston was 
observed to descend several times with unusual rapidity, and 
this without waiting for the usual supply of condensing 
.water. On examination, it was found that an aperture 
through 'tlie piston admitted the cold water directly to the 
•team in the cylinder, by which it was instantly condensed. 



What is ;uud of the power of these engines 1 How may tlie nui^ 
1»er of sc^iiare Indtes in a circle be found 1 What would be the amoont 
of pressure on a piston of 13 inches in diameter 1 What would be thft 
pressure .on a piston of 26 inches in diameter 1 How much must be 
(Aowed foffrieeiOB and imperfection of vacuum 1 HowdMNcWeo- 
discover an improved method of condensing steam 1 
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578. On this saggestion, Newcomen abandoned his first 
method, and by the addition of a pipe, through which a jet 
of cold water was thrown into the cylinder, condensed the 
steam instantly, and much more perfectly than could be done 
even by waiting a long time for the gradual cooling of the 
cylinder by the old method. This was a highly important 
iroprovemeut, and substantially is the method practised to 
this day. 

579. Newcomen's machine, though so imperfect, when 
compared with those of the present day, as hardly to deserve 
ihe name of a steam engine, was extensively employed in 
draining the English mines, and for taearly half a century 
was the only machine moved by the application of steam. 
And notwithstanding its material and obvious imperfections, 
still it must be considered as a lasting monument of the com- 
bining and inventive powers of a man, who appears origi* 
nally to have had no advantages in life, above what his ex- 
perience and observations as a blacksmith gave him. 

530. Wati^s 'Engijie. — It does not appear that any con- 
siderable improvements were made on Newcomen's steam 
apparatus, until the time when James Watt began his ex- 
periments and inventions in about 1763. 

Watt was born at Greenock, in Scotbind, and pursued the 
business of a mathematical instrument maker in London. 
He was endowed with a mind of the highest order, both as 
a philosopher and inventor, as will be evinced by the new 
combinations, improvements, and inventions, which he ap- 

Slied to nearly every part of the apparatus to which steam 
as been employed' as a moving power. 
681. Some of his first improvements, or perhaps more 
properly, inventions, were a pump, for the removal of the 
air and water, which were accumulated by the condensation 
of the steam— the application of melted wax, or tallow, in- 
stead of water, to lubricate the piston, and keep it air-tight, 
and the employment of steam above the piston, to press it 
down, instead of the atmosphere, as in Newcomen's engine. 
For the latter purpose, it was necessary to close the top 
of the cylinder, and allow the piston-rod to play through a 
steam tight stuj9ing-box, as is done at the present time in all 
steam engines. 

What is said of Newcomen's invention on the whole ? When did 
Watt'b^gin his experiments 1 What 'is said of Watt's capacity 1 
What were among the first improvements of the steam engine 1 What 
eh|(B|;e jqiut bp^m^de in Newcomen's cylinder, in order to press do wo 
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582. This improyement is represented by ^g. 1 19, where 
f is the steam pipe proceeding from the boiler, and oy 
which steam is admitted to Fig. USL 
the cylinder. The piston h 
works air-tight in the cylin- 
der g, the rod of which passes 
air-tight through the stuffing- 
box i. The upper valve box 
a contains a single valve, 
which, when open, admits the 
steam into the cylinder, and 
also into the pipe which con- 
nects this with tne lower valve 
box. The lower box contains 
two valves, b and c ; the valve 
bf when open, admits the steam 
to pass from the cylinder above 
the piston, by the connecting 
tube to the cylinder below the 
piston ; the valve c, when open, 
admits the steam to pass from 
below the cylinder, down into 
the condenser d. This steam 
entering the condenser, meets 
the jet of water through the valve d, where it is condensedr' 
The valve e, opening outwards, permits any steam which is 
not condensed, together with such atmospheric air as is ac- 
cumulated, to pass away. 

The valve a is calledi the upper steam valve ; b, the lower 
steam valve ; c, the exhausting valve^ and d, the condensing 
valve. 

583. Now let us see in what manner this machine will 
produce the alternate ascent and descent of the piston. 

In the first place, all the air which fills the cylinder and 
tubes must be expelled. To do this, the valves a, b, and c, 
must be opened. The steam will pass through the pipe s, 
into the upper part of the cylinder, and along the tube down 
through the valves b and c into the condenser d. Afler the 
steam ceases to be condensed by the cold of the apparatus^ 
it will rush out, mixed with air, through the valve e, which 
opens outwards. 

584. The apparatus is thus filled with steam, and all the 
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▼alves are now to be closed ; but in a few mioutes a vacuum 
will be formed in the condenser, by the cold surface of that 
vessel 

The apparatus being in this state, let the upper steam 
valve a, the exhausting valve c, and the condensing valve d^ 
he opened. Steam will thus be admitted through a, to press 
upon the top of the piston, the steam being prevented from 
circulating below the piston, by the valve b being closed. 
But th$ steam below the piston will rush through the ex- 
hausting valve c, into the condenser, where a jet of cold 
water through the condensing valve d, will instantly con- 
dense it, and thus leave a vacuum below the piston in the 
cylinder. Into this vacuum the piston is instantly pressed 
by the action of the steam in the upper part of the cylinder. 

585. When the piston has thus been forced to the bottom 
of the cylinder, let the valves a, c, and d^ be closed, and let 
the lower steam valve b be opened. The effect of this will 
be, that the further ingress of steam will be stopped, and the 
further condensation of steam will cease, and thus the steam 
which is shut within the apparatus, will press equally on all 
sides, so that the pressure on the upper and under sides of 
the piston will be equal. Thus there is no force to restrain 
the piston at the bottom of the cylinder, except its weight, 
which is more than balanced by the weight of the pump-rod 
at the other end of the beam, and by the preponderance of 
which the piston rises, as in the atmospheric engine. 

586. When the piston has arrived to the top of the cylin- 
der, the valves a, c, and <2, are again opened, when steam 
again presses on the top of the piston, while a vacuum is 
formed below it, into which the piston is driven, as already 
shown, and so on continually. 

The valves of this engine were opened and closed by lev- 
ers, which were worked by the movement of the machine- 
ry. These, being unnecessary to explain the principle, are 
not shown in the drawing. 

587. Mr. Watt called this his single acting engine, be- 
cause the steam acted only above the piston, and for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing it from his double acting engine, in 
which the piston was moved in both directions, by the force 
of steam. 

588. Double Acting Steam Engine. — After the construc- 
tion of the steam engme above described, Mr. Watt contin- 

fSiqplain the manner in which this engine acte.liy meant of the i#> 
we. Why does Mr. Watt call thia hia iin|^ acting engiM 1 
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ued hie improvements and inventions, which resulted in the 
production of his double acting engine. This consisted in 
changing the steam alternately from below, to above the pis- 
ton, and at the same time forming a vacuum alternately in 
each end of the cylinder, into which the piston was forced.' 
Thus the piston being at the top of the cylinder, steam was 
introduced from the boiler above it, while the steam in the 
cylinder below it was condensed. The piston was therefore 
pressed by the steam above it into a vacuum below. Hav- 
mg arrived at the bottom of the cylinder, the steam was 
changed in its direction, and sent below the piston, while a 
communication was formed between the upper part of the 
cylinder and the condenser, and thus a vacuum was formed 
above the piston, into which it was forced by the steam act- 
ing below it. In this manner was the piston moved by al- 
ternately substituting steam for a vacuum, and a vacuum for 
steam, on each side of the piston. 

589. Circular motion of machinery by means of steam. 
^The at:tion of the atmospheric engine of Newcomen, and 
of the improved, or single acting one of Watt, was such as 
could not be applied to the continued motion of machinery. 
Their motions were well calculated to raise water from the 
mines by pumping, and for this purpose they were chiefly 
employed. Nor could these engines give a perpetual ci^ 
cular motion, without some changes in their action, and ad- 
ditions to their machinery. It is obvious, that the extended 
useof steam in driving machinery, absolutely required such 
a motion, and it appears that the genius of Watt, soon after 
his experiments commenced, saw the vast consequences o{ 
such an application of this power, and he applied himself to 
the invention of machinery for this purpose accordingly. 

590. In Newcomen*s and Watt's first engines, the end 
of the beam opposite to the piston could only be employed 
in lifting, since the power was applied only to force the 
piston downwards. But in the double acting engine, the 
power of steam was applied to the piston in both directions, 
and hence the opposite end of the beam had a force down- 
ward, as well as upward. If, therefore, instead of chains, 
rods of iron were attached to each arch head of the beam, 
the one rod connected with the piston, and the other with 

Describe Watt's double acting steam engine. What is said of the 
action of Newcomen's and Watt's first engine 1 Why were not their 
motions applicable to machinery 1 Explf^in the reason why Watt's 
double acting engine was a^^Ucabie to the rotation of machinery, 
while his other engine was not. 
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machinery to be moved, it is plain that since the end of the 
beam, connected with the piston, would be pushed up and 
drawn down with a force equal to the power of the steam 
applied, the other end of the beam would act with equal 
ibrce, and thus that a sufficient power might be obtained in 
both directions. 

. 591. The question with respect to the means by which a 
continued circular motion might be obtained from the alter- 
nate motion of the working end of the beam, did not remain 
long unsettled in the fertile mind of Watt. A crank con- 
nected with the end of the beam by an inflexible or metalic 
rod, would convert its up and down motion into one of at 
least partial rotation. 

592. But still there remained a difficulty to be overcome 
with respect to the rotation of a crank, for there are two po- 
sitions in which the vertical motions of the working rod 
could give it no motion whatever. These are, when the 
axis of the crank a, ^g;. 120, Fig. 120. 

the joint of the crank h, and the 
working rod, or connector, with 
the working beam c, are in the 
same right line as shown in the 
figure. In this case it is plain, 
that the vertical action of c could 
not move the crank in any direc- 
tion. Again, when the joint 
b is turned down to d, so as to 
bring the working rod c, di- 
rectly over the crank, it will be 
obvious that the upward or down- 
ward force of the beam, could 
not give a any motion what- 
ever. 

Hence, in these two positions 
the engine could have no effect in turning the cran^, and, 
therefore, twice in every revolution, unless some remedy 
could be found for this defect, the whole machine must 
cease to act. 

693. Now, under Inertia, (21) we have shown that bod- 
ies, when once put in motion, have a tendency to continue 
tkat motion, and will do so, unless stopped by some oppos- 

Blzplain the reason why a crank motion alone can not be convertei^ 
into a continued rotation 1 In what manner was the crank motion 
'cpnvert^d into one of perpetual rotation 1 
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ing force. With respect to circular motion, thid subject i$ 
sufficiently illustrated by the turning of a coach wheel on 
its axis when raised from the ground. Every one knon^s 
that when a wheel is set in motion, under such circum- 
stances, it will continue to revolve by- its own inertia for 
some time, without any new impulse. 
' 594. This principle Watt applied to continue the motion 
of the crank. A large heavy iron wheel was fixed to the 
axis of the crank, which wheel being put in motion by the 
machinery, had the effect to turn the crank beyoqd the po- 
sition in which we have shown the working rod had no 
power to move it, and thus enabled the working rod to con- 
tinue the rotation. 

595. Such a wheel, called the Jlif wheel, or balance 
wheel, is represented attached to the crank in 6g. 120, aud 
is now universally employed in all steam engines used in 
driving machinery. 

596. Governor, or Regulator. — In the application of 
steam to machinery for various purposes, a steady or equal 
motion is highly important ; and although the fly wheel, 
just described, had the effect to equalize the motion of the 
engine when the power and the resistance were the same, 
yet when the steam was increased, or the resistance dimin- 
ished or increased, there was no longer a uniform velocity 
in the working part of the engine. 

In order to remedy this defect, Mr. Watt applied to his 
engines an apparatus called a governor, and by which the 
quantity of steam admitted to the cylinder was so regulated 
as to keep the velocity of the engine nearly the same at ctH 
times. 

597. Of all the contrivances for regulating the motion of 
machinery, this is said to be the most effectual. It will be 
readily understood by the following description of fig. 121. 
It consists of two heavy iron ~ 
balls, b, attached to the ex- 
tremities of the two rods b, e. 
These rods play on a joint 
at 6, passing through a mor- 
tise in the vertical stem d, 
d. At-/ these pieces are 
united, by joints to the two J 
short rods /, A, which, at 
their upper ends, are again 

Qive a general description of tha QotehfcO]^, by means of the t(gu$» 
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eonnected by joints at A, to a ring which slides upon the 
Tertical stem d d. Now it will be apparent that when these 
bills are thrown outward, the lower links connected at/ 
will be made to diverge, in consequence of which the up- 
per links will be drawn down the ring with which they are 
connected at h. With this ring at i is connected a lever 
having its a^is at g, and to the other extremity of which, at 
k, is fastened a vertical piece, which is connected by a joint 
to the valve v. To the lower part of the vertical spindle i, 
18 attached a grooved wheel w, around which a strap passes, 
which is connected with the axis of the fly wheel. 

598. Now when it so happens that the quantity of steam 
IS too great, the motion of the fly wheel will give a pro- 
portionate velocity to the spindle d, d, by means of the strap 
around w, and by which the balls, by their centrifugal force, 
will be widely separated ; in consequence of which the ring 
h will be drawn down. This will elevate the arm of the 
lever k, and by which the end i, of the short lever, connected 
with the valve v, in the steam pipe, will be raised, and thus 
the valve turned so as to diminish the quantity of steam ad- 
mitted to the piston. When the motion of the engine is 
slow, a contrary eflTect will be produced, and the valve turn- 
ed so that more steam will be admitted to the engine. 

599. Low and High pressure Engines. — After having 

given a description of Watt's double acting engine, it will 
ardly be necessary to describe those of the present day, 
silice though they have some additional apparatus, still the 
principle of action is the same in both, ana it is this, rather 
than details, with which it is our object to make the student 
acquainted. 

600. To comprehend the working of the piston, which is 
osaally hid from the eye of the observer, it is only neces- 
sary to remember, that in the upper valve box there are two 
valves, called the upper steam valve, and the upper exhaust- 
inf valve ; and that in the lower steam box, or bottom of the 
cylinder, there are also two valves, called the lower steam 
vahe, and the lower exhausting valve, 

601. Now suppose the piston to be at the top of the cylin- 
iai the cylinder below it being filled with steam, which 
hsf jast pressed the piston up. Then let the upper steam 
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What is the difference between Watt's double acting engine and 
ihqge of the present day 1 What are the valves called in the uppen 
md what in the lower valve bol 1 When the piston is at the top of 
Um cylinder, what valves are opened 1 

14 
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valve, atid the lower exhausting valve be opened, the othef 
two being closed ; the steam which fills the cylinder below 
the piston, will thus be allowed to pass through the ex- 
hausting valve into the condenseir, and a vacuum will be form- 
ed below the piston. At the same time, the upper steam 
valve bein&f open, steam will be admitted above the piston 
to press it down into the vacuum, which has been formed 
below. On the arrival of the piston to the bottom of the 
cylinder, the upper steam valve, and the lower exhausting 
valve are closed, and the lower steam valve, and upper ex' 
hausting valve are opened, on which the steam above the 
piston is condensed, while steam is admitted below the piston 
to press it into the vacuum thus formed, and so on continu- 
ally. 

602. The upper steam valve, and lower exhausting valve, 
are opened at the same time ; the same being the case with 
the lower steam valve, and upper exhausting valve. 

603. The above is a description of the movement of what 
is known under the name of the low pressure engine, in 
which the steam is condensed, and a vacuum formed, alter- 
nately, above and below the piston. To this engine there 
must be attached a eold water pump and cistern, for the 
condensation of the steam; an air pump for the removal 
of the air and condensed water, and a condenser, into which 
a jet of cold water is thrown to condense the steam. 

604. In the high pressure engines, the piston is pressed 
up and down by the force of the steam alone, and without 
the assistance of a vacuum. The additional power of steam 
required for this purpose is very considerable, being equal 
to the entire pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of 
the piston. We have already had occasion to show that on 
a piston of 13 inches in diameter, the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere amounts to nearlj^^ two tons. 

605. Now in the low pressure engine, in which a vacuum 
is formed on one side of the piston, the force of steam re- 
quired to move it is diminished by the amount of atmo- 
spheric pressure equal to the size of the piston. 

606. But in the high pressure engine, the piston works 
in both directions against the weight of the atmosphere, and 
hence requires an additional power of steam equal to the 
weight of the atmosphere on the piston. 

When at the bottom, what valves are opened 1 What constitutes t 
kw pressure engine 1 How much more force of steam is required in 
high than in low pressure engines? 
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.. 607. These engines are, however, much more simple and 
cheap than the low pressure, since the condenser, cola water 
pump, air pump, and cold water cistern, are dispensed with ,* 
nothing more being necessary than the boiler, cylinder, pia- 
.ton« and valves. Hence for rail-roads, and all locomotive 
purposes, the high pressure engines are, and must be used. 

608. With respect to engines used on board of steam- 
boats, the low pressure are universally employed by the 
^glish, and it is well known, that few accidents from the 
bursting of machinery have ever happened in that country. 
In most of their boats two engines are used, each of which 
turns a crank, and thus the necessity of a fly wheel is 
avoided. 

In this country high pressure engines are in common 
use for boats, though they are not universally employed. In 
some, two engines are worked, and the fly wheel dispensed 
with, as in England. 

609. The great number of accidents which have happen- 
ed in this country, whether on board of low or high press- 
.ure boats, must be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
eagerness of our countrymen to be transported from place to 
place with the greatest possible speed, all thoughts of safety 
oeing absorbed in this passion. It is, however, true, from 
the very nature of the case, that there is far greater danger 
from the bursting of the machinery in the high, than in the 
low pressure engines, since not only the cylinder, but the 
boiler and steam pipes, must sustain a much higher pressure 
in order to gain the same $peed» other circumstances being 
equal, 

ACOUSTICS. 

610. Acoustics is that branch of natural philosophy 
which treats of the origin, propagation, and eflects of 
sound. . 

- 611. When a sonorous, or sounding body is struck, it is 
thrown into a tremulous, or vibrating motion. This mo- 
tion is communicated to the air which surrounds us, and by 
the air is conveyed to our ear drums, which also undergo a 
Tibratory motion, and this last motion, throwing the audi- 
tory nerves into action, we thereby gain the sensation of 
sound. 

What parts are dispensed with in high pressure ens^ines 1 What is 
Seousdcal When a sonorous body is struck within heoringi in what 
puJiDer do we gain from it the sensation of sound 1 
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^612. If any sounding body, of considerable size, is 
ponded in the air and struck, this tremulous motion is dii* 
tinctly visible to the eye, and while the eye perceives its mo* 
tion, the ear perceives the sound. 

613. That sound is conveyed to the ear by the motioB 
which the sounding body communicates to the air, is proved 
by an interesting experiment with the air pump. Among 
pnilosophical instruments, there is a small bell, tne hammer 
of which is moved by a spring connected with clock-work, 
and which is made expressly for this experiment. 

If this instrument be wound up, and placed under the re- 
ceiver of an air pump, the soQna of the bell may at first be 
heard to a considerable distance, but as the air is exhausted, 
it becomes less and less audible, until no longer to be heard, 
the strokes of the hammer, though seen by the eye, prods- 
cing no eflfect upon the ear. Upon allowmg the air to re- 
turn gradually^ a faint sound is at first heard, which be- 
comes louder and louder, until as much air is admitted as 
was withdrawn. 

614. On the contrary, when the air is more dense than 
ordinary, or when a greater quantity is contained in a ves- 
sel, than in the same space in the open air, the effect of 
sound on the ear is increased. This is illustrated by the 
use of the diving bell. 

The diving bell is a large vessel, open at the bottom, un- 
der which men descend to the beds of rivers, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining articles from the wrecks of vessels. Whoi 
this machine is sunk to any considerable depth, the water 
above, by its pressure, condenses the air imder it with great 
force. In this situation, a whisper is as loud as a common 
voice in the open air, and an ordinary voice becomes pain 
ful to the ear. 

615. Again, on the tops of high mountains, where thi 
pressure, or density, of the air is much less than on the sur 
face of the earth, the report of a pistol is heard only a few 
rods, and the human voice is so weak as to be inaudible at 
ordinary distances. 

Thus, the atmosphere which surrounds us, is the medium 
by which sounds are conveyed to our ears, and to its vibra- 



How is it proved that sound is conveyed to the ear by the medim 
of the air 1 When the air is more dense than ordinary how does it af 
feet sound 1 What is said of the efiects of sound on the tops of hi(eh 
mountains 1 
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tiohs we are indebted for the sense of hearing, as well as to 
al. we enjoy from the charms of music. 

616. The atmosphere, though the most common, is not, 
however, the. only, or the best conductor o( sound. Solid 
JKMlies conduct sound better than elastic fluids. Hence, if 
a person lay his ear on a long stick of timber, the scratch 

'«f a pin may be heard from the other end, which could not 
be perceived through the air. 

617. The earth conducts loud rumbling sounds made 
below its surface to great distances. Thus, it is said, that 
ID countries where the volcanoes exist, the rumbling noise 
which generally precedes an eruption, is heard first by the 
beasts of the field, because their ears are commonly near the 
ground, and that by their agitation and alarm, they give 
warning of its approach to the inhabitants. 

The Indians of our country will discover the approach of 
horses or men, by laying their ears on the ground, when 
they are at such aistances as not to be heard in any other 
manner. 

618. Sound is propagated through the air at the rate of 
1142 feet in a second of time. When compared with the 
velocity of light, it therefore moves but slowly. Any one 
may be convinced of this by watching the discharge of 
cannon at a distance The fiash is seen apparently at the 
instant the gunner touches fire to the powder; the whizzing 
of the ball, if the ear is in its direction, is next heard, and 
lastly, the report. 

Solid substances convey sounds with greater velocity 
than air, as is proved by the following experiment, lately 
made at Paris, by M. Biot. 

619. At the extremity of a cylindrical tube, upwards of 
3000 feet long, a ring of metal was placed, of the same 
diameter as the aperture of the tube ; and in the centre of 
this ring, in the mouth of the tube, was suspended a clock 
bell and hammer. The hammer was made to strike the 
ring and the bell at the same instant, sothatthe sound of the 
ring would be transmitted to the remote end of the tube, 
through the conducting power of the tube itself, while the 
tovLDd of the bell would be transmitted through the medium 

Which are the best conductors of sound, solid or elastic substances 1 
What is said of the earth as a conductor of sounds 1 How is it said 
Aat the Indians discover the approach of horses 1 How fast does 
•ound pass through the airl Which convey sounds with the greatest 
velocity, solid substances or air 1 

14* 
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of the air inclosed in the tuhe. The ear heing then placed 
at the remote end of the tube, the sound of the ring, trains 
mitted by the metal of the tube, was first heard distinctlTt 
and after a short interval had elapsed, the sound of the beU, 
transmitted by the air in the tube, was heard. The resok 
of several experiments was, that the metal conducted the 
sound at the rate of about 11,865 feet per second, which is 
about ten and a half times the velocity with which it is con- 
ducted by the air. 

620. Sound moves forward in straight lines, and in this 
respect follows the same laws as moving bodies, and light 
It also follows the same laws in being reflected, or thrown 
back, when it strikes a solid, or reflecting surface. 

621. Echo. — If the sur&ce be smooth, and of considera- 
ble dimensions, the sound will be reflected, and an echo will 
be heard ; but if the surface is very irregular, soft, or small, 
no such effect will be produced. 

In order to hear the echo, the ear must be placed in a 
certain direction, in respect to the point where the sound is 
produced, and the reflecting surface. 

If a sound be produced at a, fig. 122, 
and strike the plain surface h, it will be 
reflected back in the same line, and the 
echo will be heard at c oi a. That is, the 
angle under which it approaches the re- 
flecting surface, and that under which it 
leaves it, will be equal. 

622. Whether the sound strikes the re- 
flecting surface at right angles, or oblique- 
ly, the angle of approach, and the angle 
of reflection, will always be the same, and 
equal. 
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This is illustrated by 
^g. 123, where suppose 
a pistol to be fired at a^ 
while the reflecting sur- 
face is at c ; then the 
echo will be heard at ^, 
ho angles 2 andl being 
equal to each other. 



Pig. 123. 




Describe the experiment, proving that sound is conducted by a metal 
with greater velocity than by the air. In what lines does sound moYel 
From what kind of surface is sound reflected, so as to produce an echol 
Explain fig. 1^. Explain fig. 123, and show in what direction soudl 
approaches and leaves a reflecting surfooe. 
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623. If a sound be emitted between two reflecting sqt- 
ses, parallel to each other, it will reverberate, or be an- 

fwerea backwards and forwards several times. 

.. Thus, if the sound be made at a, fig. Fig. 124. 

i24, it will not only rebound back again 

to a, but will also be reflected from the 

points c and d, and were such reflecting 

surfaces placed at every point around a 

circle from a, the ^ound would be thrown 

back from them all, at the same instant, 

and would meet again at the point a. 

We shall see, under the article Optics,/ 
that light observes exactly the same law 
in respect to its reflection from plane sur&ces, and that the 
angle at which it strikes, is called the angle of incidence^ 
and that under which it leaves the reflecting surface, is call- 
ed the angle of reflection. The same terms are employed 
in respect to sound. 

624. In a cifcle, as mentioned above, sound is reflected 
from every plane surface placed around it, and hence, if the 
sound is emitted from the centre of a circle, this centre will 
be the point at which the echo will be most distinct. 

Suppose the ear to be placed 
at the point a, flg. 125, in the 
centre of a circle ; and let a sound 
be produced at the same point, 
then it will move along the line 
a e, and be reflected from the 
plane surface, back on the same d\ 
line to a ; and this will take place 
from all the plane surfaces placed 
around the circumference of a 
circle ; and as all these surfaces 
are at the same distance from the 
centre, so the reflected sound will arrive at the point a, at 
the same instant ; and the echo will be loud, in proportion 
to the number and perfection of these reflecting surfaces. 

625. It is apparent that the auditor, in this case, must be 
placed in the centre from which the sound proceeds, to re« 



Pig. 125. 
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. What is the ansle under which sound strikes a reflecting surface 
MUedl What is Uie angle under which it leaves a reflecting sur- 
ftwe called 1 Is there any difference in the quantity of these two an* 
fjm% Suppose a pistol to be fired in the centre of a circular room, 
when would be the echol Ebqplain fig. 134, and give the reason. 
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ceive the greatest effect But if the shape of the room be 
oval, or elliptical, the sound may be made in one part, and 
the echo will be heard in another part, because the ellipse 
has two points, called foci, at one of which, the sound bemg 
produced, it will be concentrated in the other. 

Suppose a sound to be produced p. .^g 

at a, ^g. 126, it will be reflected *^' 

from the sides of the room, the angles 
of incidence being equal to those of 
reflection, and will be concentrated at 
b. Hence a hearer standing at b, will 
be affected by the united rays of sound 
from different parts of the room, so 
that a whisper at a, will become audi- 
ble at b, when it would not be heard 
in any other part of the room. Were 
the sides of the room lined with a pol- 
ished metal, the rays of light or heat 
would be concentrated in the same 
manner. 

The reason of this will be understood, when we consider, 
that an ear, placed at c, will receive only one ray of the 
sound proceeding from a, while if placed at b, it will receive 
the rays from all parts of the room. Such a room, whether 
constructed by design or accident, would be a whispering 
gallery. • 

626. On a smooth surface, the rays, or pulses of sound, 
will pass with less impediment than on a rough one. For 
this reason, persons can talk to each other on the opposite 
sides of a river, when they could pot be understood to 
the same distance over the land. The report of a cannon, 
at sea, when the water is smooth, may be heard at a great 
distance, but if the sea is rough, even without wind, the 
sound will be broken, and will reach only half as far. 

627. Musical Instruments.^^The strings of musical in' 
struments are elastic cords, which being fixed at each end, 
produce sounds by vibrating in the middle. 

The string of a violin, or piano, when pulled to one side 
by its middle, and let go, vibrates backwards and forwards, 

Suppose a sound to be produced in one of the foci of an ellipse, 
where then might it be distinctly heard 1 Explain fig. 126, and ^re 
the reason. Why is it that persons can converse on the opposite sides 
of a river, when they could not hear each other at the same distance 
over the land 1 How do the strings of musical instruments produoa 
•oaii40l 
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like a peodiilum, and tstrildng rapidly against the air, pro- 
i»ces tones, which are grave, or acate, according to its ten- 
sion, size, or length. 

628. The manner in which such a string vibrates, ia 
shown by fig. 127. . 

If pulled from e Fig. 137. 

to a, it will not stop ^ £. 

again at e, but in 
passing from a to 
€, it will gain a 
momentum, which 
will carry it to c, 
and in returning, 

its momentum will again carry it to i, and so on, backwards 
and forwards, like a pendulum, until its tension, and the re- 
sistance of the air, will finally bring it to rest. 

The grave, or sharp tones of the same string, depend on 
its difierent degrees of tension ; hence, if a string be struck, 
and while vibrating, its tension be increased, its tone will be 
changed from a lower to a higher pitch. 

629. Strings of the same length are made to vibrate slow, 
or quick, and consequently to produce a variety of sounds, 
by making some larger than others, and giving them dif- 
ferent degrees of tension. The violin and bass viol are fa- 
miliar examples of this. The low, or bass strings, are cov- 
ered with metallic wire, in order to make their magnitude 
and weight prevent their vibrations from being too rapid, 
and thus they are made to give deep or grave tones. The 
other strings are diminished in thickness, and increased in 
tension, so as to make them produce a greater number of 
vibrations in a given time, and thus their tones become sharp, 
or acute, in proportion. 

630. Under certain circumstances, a long string will di- 
vide itself into halves, thirds, or quarters, without depress- 
ing any part of it, and thus give several harmonious tones 
at the same time. 

The fairy tones of the iBolian harp are produced in this 
manner. This instrument consists of a simple box of wood, 
with four or five strings, two or three feet long, &stened at 
each eild. These are tuned in unison, so that when made 

Explain fig. 127. On what do the ^ave or acute tones of the same 
■Crinff depend 1 Why are the bass strings of instruments covered with 
■MiaBic wire % Wiiy is there a variety of tones in the iEolian harp, 
aboe all the strings are tuned in imiaoii 1 
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to vibrate with force, they produce the same tones. But 
when su^nded in a gentle breeze, each string, according 
to the manner or force in which it receives the blast, either 
sounds, as a whole, or is divided into several parts, as above 
described. " The result of which," says Dr. Amot, *' is ths 
production of the most pleasine combination, and successioD 
of sounds, that the ear ever listened to, or &ncy perhapi 
conceived. After a pause, this fairy harp is often heard be- 
ginning with a low and solenm note, like the base of dis- 
tant music in the sky ; the sound then swells as if approach- 
ing, and other tones break forth, mingling with the fiiBl^ 
and with each other." 

63 1. The manner in which a string vibrates in parts, will 
be understood by fig. 128. 

- r. laa 




Suppose the whole length of the string to be from a to ^ 
and that it is fixed at these two points. The portion from 
b to c, vibrates as though it was fixed at e, and its tone dif 
fers from those of the other parts of the string. The same 
happens from c to ^, and from d to a. While a string is 
thus vibrating, if a small piece of paper be laid on the part 
c, or dt it will remain, but if placed on any other part of 
the string, it will be shaken off. 

WiNP. 

632. Wind is nothing more than air in motion. The use 
of a fan, in warm weather, only serves to move the air, aod 
thus to make a little breeze about the person using it 

633. As a natural phenomenon, that motion of the air 
which we call wind, is produced in consequence of there 
being a gfreater degree of heat in one place than in another. 
The air thus heated, rises upward, while that which 8ur*> 
rounds this, moves forward to restore equilibrium. 

The truth of this is illustrated by the fact, that during the 
burning of a house in a calm night, the motion- of the air 
towards? the place where it is thus rarefied, makes the wind 
blow from every point towards the fame. 

■ ■ I , II » I I ■ — ^^w^— 

Explain fig. 128, showing the manner in which strings vibrate a 
parts. Wheut is wind *} As a natural phenomenon, how is wind pro* 
aooed, or, what is the eause of wind 1 How is this illustrated 1 
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.'634. tn iskuids, situated in hot climates, this principle is 
shanmingly illustrated. The land, during the day time^ be- 
ing under the rays of a tropical sud, becomes neated in a 
Eter degree than the surrounding ocean, and, consequent- 
liere rises from the land a stream of warm air, during 
lay, while the cooler air from the surface of the water, 
moving forward to supply this partial vacancy, produces a 
eool breeze setting inland on all sides of the island. This 
constitutes the sea breeze^ which is so delightful to the in- 
habitants of those hot countries, and without which men 
could hardly exist in some of the most luxuriant islands be- 
tween the tropics. 

Xhiring the night, the motion of the air is reversed, he* 
cause the earth being heated superficially, soon cools when 
the sun is absent, while the water being warmed several 
feet below its surface, retains its heat longer. 
^,- Consequently, towards morning, the earth becomes colder 
^ than the water, and the air sinking down upon it, seeks an 
equilibrium, by flowing outwards, like rays from a centre, 
and thus the land breeze is produced. 

The wind then continues to blow from the land until the 
equilibrium is restored, or until the morning sun makes the 
land of the same temperature as the water, when for a time 
there will be a dead calm. Then again the land becoming 
warmer than the water, the sea breeze returns as before, 
and thus the inhabitants of those sultry climates are con- 
stantly refreshed during the summer season, with alternate 
land and sea breezes. 

635. At the equator, which is a part of the earth con- 
tinually under the heat of a burning sun, the air is expand- 
ed, ana ascends upwards, so as ^o produce currents from the 
north and south, which move forward to supply the place 
of the heated air as it rises. These two currents, coming 
froih latitudes where the daily motion of the earth is less 
than at the equator, do not obtain its full rate of motion, and 
therefore, when they approach the equator, do not move so 
&st eastward as that portion of the earth, by the difference 
between the equator's velocity, and that of the latitudes from 
which they come. This wind therefore falls behind the 
earth in her diurnal motion, and, consequently, has a rela- 

In the islands of hot climates^ why does the wind blow inland du- 
ring the day, and off the land dunng the night 1 What are these 
iMreezes called 1 What is said of the ascent of heated air at the equa- 
tor 1 What is the consoquedce on the air towards the north and louthl 
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live motion towards the west. This constant breeze towards 
the west is called the trade wind, because a large portion 
of the commerce of nations comes within its influence. 

636. While the air in the lower regions of the atmosphere 
is thus constantly flowing from the north and south towards 
the equator, and forming the trade winds between the trop- 
ics, the heated air from these regions as perpetually risea, 
and forms a counter current through the higher regions, to- 
wards the north and south from the tropics, thus restoring 
the equilibrium. 

637. This counter motion of the air in the upper and low- 
er regions is illustrated by a very simple experiment Open 
a door a few inches, leadmg into a heated room, and hold a 
lighted candle at the top of the pEissage ; the current of air, 
as indicated by the direction of the flame, will be out of the 
room. Then set the candle on the floor, and it will show 
that the current is there into the room. Thus, while the 
heated air rises and passes out of the room, that which is 
colder flows in, along the floor, to take its place. 

This explains the reason why our feet are apt to suflei 
with the cold, in a room moderately heated, while the other 
parts of the body are comfortable. It also explains why 
those who sit in the gallery of a church are sufficiently 
warm, while those who sit below may be shivering with 
the cold. 

638. From such facts, showing the tendency of heated 
air to Eiscend, while that which is colder moves forward to 
supply its place, it is easy to account for the reason why the 
wind blows perpetually from the north and south towards 
the tropics ; for, the air being heated, as stated above, it as- 
cends, and then flows north and south towards the polos^ 
until, growing cold, it sinks down, and again flows towardt 
the equator. 

639. Perhaps these opposite motions of the two currents 
will be better understood by the sketch, figure 129. 

Suppose a b c to represent a portion of the earth's sur- 
face, a being towards the north pole, c towards the south 
pole, and b the equator. The currents of air are supposed 
to pass in the direction of the arrows. The wind, therefore^ 
from ato b would blow, on the surface of the earth, fron 

How are the trade winds formed 1 While the air in the lower re- 
gions flows from the north and south towards the equator, in what di- 
rection does it flow in higher regions t How is this counter current ia 
lower and upper regions lUustr&ed by a simple experiment 1 
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fioitii to South, while from iio a, the uppet current would 
pass from south to north, until it came to a, when it would 
thange its direction towards the south. The currents in 
the southern hemisphere being governed by the same laws, 
would assume similar directions. 

OPTICS. 

640. Optics is that science which treats of visioUj and the 
properties and phenomena of light. ^ 

The term optics is derived from a Greek word, which 
signifies seeijig. 

This science involves some of the most elegant and im- 
portant branches of natural philosophv. It presents us with 
ejcperiments which are attractive by their beauty, and which 
astonish us by their novelty ; and, at the same time, it inves- 
tigates the principles of some of the most useful among the 
articles of common life. 

64 1. There are two opinions concerning the nature of 
light. Some maintain that it is composed of material parti- 
cles, which are constantly thrown^ ofi* from the luminous 
body ; while others suppose that it is a fluid diffused through 
all nature, and that the luminous, or. burning body, occa- 
sions waves 0/ undulations in this fluid, by which the light 
is propagated in the same manner as sound is conveyed 
through the air. The most probable opinion, however, is, 
that light, is composed of exceedingly minu^ particles of 
matter. . But whatever may be the nature or cause of light, 
it has certain general properties or effects which we can 
investigate. Thus, by experiments, we can determine the 
laws by which it is governed in its passage through differ- 
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What common fact does this exi>eriment illustrate? Refine Optics 1 
What is said of the elegance and importance of this science 1 What 
the two opinions concerning the nature of light 1 What is thf 
probable opinion 1 

\ 



ent transparent substances, and also those by which it h 
governed when it strikes a substance through which it can* 
not pass. We can likewise test its nature to a>ertain de- 
gree, by decomposing or dividing it into its elementary 
parts, as the chemist decomposes any substance he wishes 
to analyze. 

642. To understand the science of optics, it is necessary 
to defin'c several terms, which, although some of them may 
be in common use, have a technical meaning, 'when applied 
to this science. 

a. Light is that principle, or substance^ which enables 
us to see any body from which it proceeds. If a luminous 
substance, as a burning candle, be carried into a dark room, 
the objects in the room become visible, because they reflect 
the light of the candle to our eyes. 

b. Lwm mo:*.? bodies are siuch as emit light fr^m their o^ti 
substance. The sUn, fire, and phosphorus, are luminous 
bodies. The moon, and the other planets, arc? ftot luminoas, 
since they borrow their light from the sun. 

c. Transparent bodies are such as permit the rays of 
light to pass freely through them. Air and somer of the 
gassps are perfectly transparent, since they tfaff^mit light 
without beinsr visible themselves. Gla^s andf water are also 
Considered transparent, but they are not perfectly so, since 
they are themselves visible, and therefore do not suffer the 
fight to pass thfmigh them \tithout interruption. 

d. Translucent bodies are such as permit the light to 
pass, but not in sufficient quantity to render objects distinct, 
when seen throuqfh them. 

e. O/^ayz^g is the reverse of transparent. Any body which 
permits none of the rays of light to pass through it, is 
opaque. 

/. Illuminated, enlightened. Any thing is illuminated 
when the light shines upon it, so as to make it visible. 
Every object exposed to the sun is illuminated. A lamp 
illuminates a room, and every thing in it. 

g. A Ray rs a single line of light, as it comes from a hr* 
minons body. 



What is light 1 What is a luminous body 1 What is a transpa- 
rent body % Are glass and water perfectly transparent 1 How is it 
proved that air is perfectly transpttretot % What are translucent bod- 
ies 7 What are opaque bodies? What is meant by illamiiuaedf 
What is a ray of tight T 
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4. A Beam of light is a body of iMiTallel rays. 

t, A Pencil of light is a body of diverging or convergiog 
cays. 

k. Divergent rays, are such as come from a point, and 
continually separate wider apart, as they proceed. 

Z. Co7ivergent rays, are those which approach each 
Other, so as U> meet nt a common point. 

m. Ijttmnotts bodies emit rays, or pencils of light, in 
every direction, so that the space through which they are 
visible is filled with them at every possible poiqt. 

643^ Thus, the sun illuminates every point of space, 
within the whole solar system. A light, as that of a light 
house, which can be seen from the distance of ten miles in 
pne directioj[i, fills every point in a circuit often miles from 
it, with light. Were this not the case, the light from it 
could not be seen from every point within that circumfer- 
ence. 

644. The rays of light move forward in straight lines 
from the luminous body, and are never turned out of their 
course except by some obstacle. 

Let a, fig. Fig. 130. 

130, be a beam 
oflight from the 
sun passing 
through a small 
orifice in the ^^ 
window shutter 
b. The sun cannot be seen through the crooked tube e, 
because the beam passing in a straight line, strikes the side 
of the tube, and therefore does not pass through it. 

645. All the illuminated bodies, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, throw off* light in every direction of the same color as 
themselves, though the light with which they are illumi- 
nated is white or without colour. 

This fact is obvious to all whp are epdowed w^ith sight. 
Thus, the light proceeding from gras? is green, while that 
proceeding from a jrose h red, and so of every other colour, 




What is a beam'? What a pencil? What are divergent rays 1 
Wiiat are convergent rays'? In what direction do luminous bodies 
emit light 1 How is it proved that a luminous body fills every point 
within a certain distance with light 1 Why cannot a beam of light be 
seen through a bent tube 1 What is the colour of the light which dif- 
lerent bodies throw off 1 If grass throws off green light, what becomef 
of the other rays 7 
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We skall be eoamiced. io anodier place, that the wkne 
light with which things are illamiiiatea, is really compooed 
of sereral colon, and that bodies reflect only the rays of 
their own colors, while they absorb all the other rays. 

646l Light moTes with the amazing rapidity of abonf 
95 millions of miles in 8} minates, since it is proved by 
ceitain astronomical obserrations, that the light of the sno 
comes to the earth in that time. This velocity is so great, 
that to any distance at which an artificial light can be seen, 
it seems to be transmitted instantaneously. 

If a ton of gonpowder were exploded on the top of a 
mountain, where its light coald be seen a hundred miles, 
no perceptible difference woald be observed in the time of 
its appearance on the spot, and at the distance of a hundred 
miles. \^ 

Rbfkactioh of Light. 

647. Although a ray of light will alwajrs pass in a 
straight line, when not interrupted, yet when it passes ob- 
liquely from one transparent body into another, of a differ- 
ent density, it leaves its linear direction, and is bent, or re* 
frcLcted, more or less, out of its former course. This change 
in the direction of light, seems to arise from a certain pow- 
er, or quality, which transparent bodies possess in difierent 
degrees ; for some substances bend the rays of light much 
more obliquely than others. 

The manner in which the rays of ^ Pig. 131. 
light are refracted, may be readily 
understood by fig. 131. 

Let a be a ray of the sun's light, 
proceeding obliquely towards the sur- 
face of the water c, <2, and let e be 
the point which it would strike, if 
moving only through the air. Now, 
instead of passing through the water 
in the line a, e, it will be bent or re- 
fracted, on entering the water, from o to n, and having 
passed through the fluid it is again refracted in a contrary 




What is the rate of velocity with which light moves 7 Can we 
perceive any difference in the time which it takes an artificial light to 
pass to us from a great or small distance 1 'What is meant by tke re- 
fraction of light % Do all transparent bodies refract light equally 1 Ex- 
plain fig. 131, and show how the ray is refracted m passing into and 
out of the water. 
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direction on passing out of the water, and then proceeds 
onward in a straight line as before. 

648. The refraction of water is beautifully proved by the 
following simple experiment. Place an empty cup, fig. 132, 
with a shilling on the bottom, in such a position, that the 
side of the cup will just hide the piece of money from the 
eye. Then let another per-;;^^ ^^' ^^' 
son fill the cup with water, 
keeping the eye in the same 
position as before. As the 
water is poured in, the shil- 
ling will become. visible, ap- 
pearing to rise with the wa- 
ter. The effect of the water 
is to bend the ray of light 
coming from the shilling, so 
as to make it meet the eye 
below the point where it otherwise would. Thus the eye 
could not see the shilling in the direction of c, since the line 
of vision is towards a^ and c is hidden by the side of the 
cup. But the refraction of the water bends the ray down- 
wards, producing the same effect as though the object had 
been raised upwards, and hence it becomes visible. 

649. The transparent body through which the light 
passes is called the medium, and it is found in all cases, 
** that where a ray of light passes obliquely from one medium 
into another of a different density, it is refracted, or turned 
out of its former course.^^ This is illustrated in the above 
examples, the water being a more dense mediufti than air. 
The refraction takes place at the surface of the medium, 
and the ray is refracted in its passage out of the refracting , 
substance as well as into it. 

650. If the ray, after having passed through the water, 
then strikes upon a still more dense medium, as a pane of 
glass, it will again be refracted. It is understood, that in 
all cases the ray must fall upon the refracting medium ob- 
liquely, in order to be refracted, for if it proceeds from one 
medium to another perpendicularly to their surfaces, it will 
pass straight through them all, and no refraction will t$ike 
place. 

Explain fig. 132, and state the reason why the shilling seems to be 
raised up by pouring in the water. What is a medium t In what 
.direction must a ray of light pass towards the medium to be refracted 1 
Win a ray falling perpendicularly on a medium be refracted 1 

15* 



Thas, in fig. 133, let a repreaeat air, h 
water, and e a piece of glasB. The ray d, 
riking each medium in a perpoidicular di> ' 



tection, paaaes through them all inadraight 
lioe. The oblique ray passes through the 
air in the direction of c, but meeting the 



s refracted in the tlireclion of o ; then 
felling upon the glass, it is again refracted 
in the direction of p, nearly parallel with the 
perpendicular line d. 

651. In all easts where the ray paiiei o»t 
of a rarer into a denaer medittm, it is re- 
jraettd towards a perpetutieidar line, raised i 
from the surface of the denser medium, and 
so, when it passes oul of a denser, into a 
rarer medivm, it is refracted from the tame perpendieular. 

Let the medium b, Gg. 134, be glass, and the medium e, 
water. The ray it, as it falls upon the medium b, is refract- 
ed towards the perpendicular line e, d ; ^is- ^^ 
but when it enters the water, whose re- 
fractive power is less than that of glass, 
it is not Dent so near the perpendicular 
aa before, and hence it is refracted ^roffl, ^ 
instead of towards, the perpendicular 8 
line, and approaches the original direc- 1 
tion of the ray a, g, when passing I 
through the air. 

The cause of refraction appears t( 
the power of attraction, which the denser 
medium exerts on the passing ray ; and in all cases the at- 
tracting force acts in the direction of a perpendicular to the 
refracting surface. 

652. The refraction of the' rays of light, as they &1I upon 
the surface of the water, is the reason why a straight rod, 
with one end in the water, and the other end rising above 
it, appears to be broken, or bent, and also to be shortened. 

Suppose the rod a, fig. 135, to be set with one half of its 
lengtn below the sur&ce of the water, and the other half 
above it. The eye being placed in an oblique direction. 

Explain Gg. 133, and show bow (hs j 
ray posses out of a rarer into a denaer m 

refracted'! When it paises out of a denser into a rarer medinm, in 
yrhat direction ia the refraction 1 Explain this by fig. 134. What is 
the cause of refraction \ What ii tl^ reason that a rod, with ana cod 
in the water, appears diMort«d and ilwTt«r than it tmBj ill 
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will see the lower end apparently at the pointj9, while tht 
real tenninatioQ of the roa would be at n.* 
the refraction will therefore make the rod 
appear shorter by the distance from o to 
n, or one fourth shorter than the part be- 
low the water really is. The reason why, 
the rod appears distorted, or broken, isj 
that, we judge of the direction of the part 
which 18 under the water, by that which ' 
is above it, and the refraction of the rays coming from below 
the surface of the water, give them a different direction, when 
compared with those coming from that part of the rod which 
is above it. Hence, when the whole rod is below the water, 
no such distorted appearance is observed, because then aU 
the rays are refracted equally. 

For the reason just explained, persons are often deceived 
in respect to the depth of water, the refraction making it 
appear much more shallow than it really is; and there is 
no doubt but the most serious accidents have often happen- 
ed to those who have gone into the water under such decep- 
tion ; for a pond which is really six feet deep, will appear to 
the eye only a little more than four feet deep. 

Reflection of Light. 

653. If a boy throws his ball against the side of a houAa 
swiftly, and in a perpendicular direction, it will bound back 
nearly in the line in which it was thrown, and he will be abla 
to catch it with his hands ; but if the ball be thrown oblique- 
ly to the right, or left, it will bound away from the side of the 
House in the same relative direction in which it was thrown. 

The reflection of light, so far as re- Fig. 136. 

gard? the line of approach, and the line 
of leaving a reflecting surface, is gov- 
erned by the same law. 

Thus, if a sun beam, fig. 1 36, passing 
through a small aperture in the window 
shutter a^ be permitted to fall upon the 
plane mirror, or looking glass, c, d^ at ^ 
right angles, it will be reflected back at right angles with 
the mirror, and therefore will pass back again in exactly 
the same direction in which it approached. 

Why does the water in a pond appear less deep than it really isl 
Suppose 9l sup beam fall upon a plane mirror, at right angles with its 
sumee, InwhatdusctioilwiUUbsreflMtedl • 
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664. But if the ray strikes the mirror in an oblique di- 
rection, it will also be thrown off in an Pig- 137. 
oblique direction, opposite to that in 
which it was thrown. 

Let a ray pass towards a mirror in the 
line Of e, ^g. 137, it will be reflected off 
in the direction of c, d, making the an- c\ 
gles 1 and 2 exactly equal. 

The ray a, e, is called the incident 
ray, and the ray c, d, the reflected ray; 
and it is found, in all cases, that whatever 
angle the ray of incidence makes with the reflecting sur- 
fiwe, or with a perpendicular line drawn from p- ^^8, 
the reflecting surface, exactly the same angle 
is made by the reflected ray. 

655. From these facts, arise the general 
law in optics, that the angle of reflection is 
equal to the angle of incidence. 

The ray a, c, fig. 138, is the ray of inci-^j 
dence, and that from c to d, is the ray of re- 
flection. The anffles which a, c, make with 
the perpendicular Tine, and with the plane of 
the mirror, is exactly equal to those made by 
tf, d^ with the same perpendicular, and the 
same plane surface. 

Mirrors. 

656. Mirrors are of three kinds, namely, plane, convex, 
and concave. They are made of polished metal, or of 
glass covered on the back with an amalgam of tin and 
quicksilver. 

The common looking glass is a plane mirror, and con- 
sists of a plate of ground glass so highly polished as to per- 
mit the rays of light to pass through it with little interrup- 
tion. On the back of this plate is placed the reflecting sur- 
face, which consists of a mixture of tin and mercury. The 
glass plate, therefore, only answers the purpose of sustain- 
ing the metallic surface in its place, — of admitting the rays 

— - I . - ■ I J I 

Suppose the ray falls obliquely on its surface, in what direction wiQ 
it then be reflected 1 What is an incident ray of light 1 What is a 
reflected ray of* light % What general law in optics results from ob« 
servations on the incident and reflected rays 1 Uow many kinds of 
mirrors are there 1 What kind of mirror is the common looking ^am I 
Of what use is the glass plate in the construction of this mirror 1 
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of ligiit to and from it, and of preventing its surfiice from 
tami^ing, by excluding the air. Could the metallie 
sur&ce, however, be retained in its place, and not exposed 
to the air, without the glass plate, these mirrors would be 
much more perfect than they are, since, in practice, fflaat 
cannot be made so perfect as to transmit all the rays of light 
which fall on its surface. 

657. When applied to the plane mirror, the angles of in- 
cidence and of reflection are equal, as already stated; and it 
therefore follows, that when the rays of light &11 upon it 
obliquely in one direction, they are thrown off under the 
same angle in the opposite direction. 

This is the reason why the images of objects can be seen 
when the objects themselves are not visible. 

Suppose the mirror a h, fig. 139, to Pig- 139- 

be placed on the side of a room, and a 
lamp to be set in another room, but so 
situated, as that its light would shine 
upon the glass. The lamp itself could 
not be seen by the eye placed at e, be- 
cause the partition d is between them ; 
but its image would be visible at e, be- 
cause the angle of the incident ray, 
coming from the light, and that of the 
reflected ray which reaches the eye, 
are equal. 

658. An image from a plane mir* 

ror appears to be just as far behind the mirror as the object 
is before it, so that when a person approaches this mirror, 
his image seems to come forward to meet him ; and when 
he withdraws from it, his image appears to be moving back- 
ward at the same rate. For the same reason, the different 
parts of the same object will appear to extend as &r behind 
the mirror, as they are before it. 

If, for instance, one ^ad of a rod, two feet long, be made 
to touch the surface of such a mirror, this end of the rod, 
and its image, will seem nearly to touch each other, there 
being only the thickness of the glass between them ; while 
the other end of the rod, and the other end of its image, will 
appear to be equally distant from the point of contact. 

Explain fi^. 139, and show how the image of an object can be seen 
in a plane mirror, when the real object is invisible. The ima|;e of a](i 
object appears just as far behind a plane mirror, as the Object la befblib 
it; explain fig. XU^ and show why this is the case. 
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The reason of this is explained on the principle, that tke 
; angle of incidence and that of reflection is equal. 

Suppose the arrow a, to be the object reflected by the 
mirror d c, fig. 140 ; the inci- Fig- 140. 

dent rays a, flowing from the 
end of the arrow, being thrown 
back by reflection, will meet 
the eye in the same state of di- 
verffence that they would do,^ 
if they proceeded to the same 
distance behind the mirror, that 
the eye is before it, ag at o. 
Therefore, by the same law, 
die reflected rays, where they 
meet the eye at c, appear to di- 
verge from a point A, just as far behind the tmirror, as a is 
before it, and consequently the end of the arrow most re- 
mote from the glass, will appear to be at h, or the point 
where the approaching rays would meet, were they conlin* 
Ued onward behind the glass. The rays flowing from every 
other part of the arrow follow the sarne law ; and thus every 
part of the image seems to be at the same distance behioa 
the mirror, that the object really is before it. 

659. In a plane mirror, a person may see his whole im- 
age, when the mirror is only half as loqg »s himself; let 
him stand at any distance from it whatever. 

This is also explained by the law, that the angles of in- 
cidence and reflection are equal. If the mirror be elevated, 
J80 that the ray of light from the eye falls perpendicul-.irly 
upon the mirror, this ray will be thrown back by reflection 
in the same direction, so that the incident and reflected ray 
by which the image of the eyes and face are formed, will 
be nearly parallel, while the ray flowinaf from his feet will 
fall on tne mirror obliquely, and will be reflected as ob- 
liquely in the contrary direction, and so of all^the other rays 
by which the image of the different parts of the person is 
formed. 

Thus, suppose the mirror c e, fig. 141,. to be just half as 
long as the arrow placed before it, and suppose the eye to be 
placed at a,. Then the ray a e, proceeding from the^eye at 

».^^— ^— .^— ^^ I ^^i^— I .11^ 

What must be the comparative length of a plane mirror^ in Whidl 
a person may see his whole imaged In what part of the image, ii(^ 
l4, are the mcidenud and reflected rays nearly pocallel 1 
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M^ aodi falling perpen- 
dicularly on the glass 
at c, will be reflected 
back to the eye in the 
same line, and this part 
of the image will ap' 
pear at A, in the same 
lino, and at the same 
distance behind the 
glass, that the arrow is 
before it. But the ray 
flowing fr'dm the lower 

extremity of the arrow, v(rill fall on the mirror obliquely, ad 
at e, and w'ill be reflected under the same angle to the eye, 
and therefore the extremity of the image, appearing in the 
direction of the reflected ray, will be seen at d. The rays 
flowing from the other parts of the arrow, will observe the 
wme law, and thus the whole image is seen distinctly, and 
ip the same position as the object. 

To render this still fnore obviou§, stippose the mirror to 
te removed, and another arrow to be placed in the position 
where its image appears, behind the mirror, of the same 
length as the one before it. Then the eye, beinsf in the 
same position as represented in the figure, would see the 
(different parts of the real arrow in the same direction that 
it before saw the image. Thus, the ray flowing from the 
upper extremity of the arrow, would meet the eye in the 



direction of b c, while the ray, 
coming from the lower extremity, 
would fall on it in the direction 
of e d. 

660. Convex Mirror.— A 
convex mirror is a part of a 
sphere, or globe, reflecting from 
ihe outside. 

Suppose fig. 1 42 to be a sphere, 
then the part from a to o, would 
be a section of the sphere. Any 
part ai a hollow ball of glass, 



Fig. 143. 




irfij- 



Why does the image of the lower part of the arrow appear at li 7 
Suppose the miiTor, ng. 141, to be removed, and an arrow of the sanM 
kngth to be placed where the image appeared, would the directitm of 
Che rays from the arrow be the .Same Uiat they w«re fkm tlM ima^^f 
What is a convex mirrorl ^ 
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with an amalgfam of tin and quicksilver spread on tke lit 
lide, or any part of a metallic globe polished on the outsidGk 
would form a convex mirror. 

The axis of a convex mirror, is 
a line, as c b, passing through its 
centre* 

661. Rays of light are said to 
diverge, when they proceed from 
the same point, and constantly re*^' 
cede from each other, as from the 
point a, fig. 143. Rays of light are^ 

laid to converge, when they approach each other in sacb 
a direction as finally to meet at a point, as at b, fig. 143. 

The image formed by a plane mirror, as we have al* 
Keady seen, is of the same size as the object, but the image 
reflected from the convex mirror is always smaller than the 
pbject • 

The law which governs the passage of light with respect 
to the angles of incidence and reflection, to and from tho 
convex mirror, is the same as already stated, for the plane 
mirror. 

662. From the surface of a plane mirror, parallel ravs 
^e reflected parallel ; but the convex mirror causes parallel 
rays &lling on its surface to diverge, by reflection. 

To make this understood. Fig. 144. 

let 1, 2, 3, &g. 144, be parallel 
rays, falling on the surface of 
the convex reflector, of which 
a would be the centre, were the 
reflector a whole sphere. The 
ray 2 is perpendicular to 
the surface of the mirror, for ^ 
when continued in the same 
direction, it strikes the axis, or 
centre of the circle a. The two 
rays, 1 and 3, being parallel 
to this, all three would fall on 
a plane mirror in a perpendi« ^ 
cuiar direction, and conse- 
quently would be reflected in the lines of their incidence. 




What is the axis of a convex mirror 1 What are diverging rays 1 
What are converging rays ^^^hat law governs the passage of light 



fttm and. to the convex min^ 1 Are parallel rays &lUi^on a 
ttt mirrdr,' reflected parallel % Explain fig. 144» 
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But the obliquity of the convex surface, it is obvious, will 
render the direction of the rays 1 and 3, oblique to that sur* 
face, for the same reason that 2 is perpendicular to that part 
of the circle on which it falls. Rays falling on any part 
of this mirror, in a direction which, if continued through 
ihe circumference, would strike the centre, are perpendicu- 
lar to the side where they &1I. Thus, the dotted lines, c A 
and d a, are perpendicular to the surfiuse, as well as 2. 

Now the reflection of the ray 2, will be back in the line 
of its incidence, but the rays 1 and 3, falling obliquely, are 
reflected under tjic same angles at which thoy fall, and there- 
fore their lines of reflection will be as &r without the per- 
pendicular lines € a, and d a, as the lines of their incident 
rays, 1 and 3, are within them, and consequently they will 
diverge in the direction of e and o ; and since we always see 
^e 'image in the direction of the reflected ray, an object 
placed at 1, would appear behind the surface oi the mirror 
at n, or in the direction of the line o n, 

663. Perhaps the subject of the convex mirror will be 
better understood, by considering its «ur&ce to be formed of 
a number of plane surfaces, indefinitely small. In this case, 
each point from which a ray is reflected, would act in the 
same manner as a plane mirror, and the whole, in the man- 
ner of a number of minute mirrors inclined from each 
other. 

Suppose a, and h, flg. 145, to Fig. 145. 

be the points on a convex mir- 
ror» from which the two parallel 
rays, c and d, are reflected. Now, 
from the surface of a plane mir- 
ror, the reflected rays would be 
parallel, whenever the incident 
ones are so, because each will 
fall upon the surface under the 
same angles. But it is obvious, 
in the present case, that these 
rays fall upon the surfaces, a and h, under different angles, 
as respects the surfaces, c approaching in a more oblique 
direction than d ; consequently c is reflected more obliquely 
than i, and the two reflected rays, instead of being parallel, 
as before, diverge in the direction of n and o. 



How is the action of the convex mirror iUuetrated by a number 9i 
plane mirrors 1 

16 • 
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664. Again, the two con- Pig. 146. 
verging rays a and A, fig. ^^ 
146, without the interposition 
of the reflecting surfaces, 
would meet at c, but because 
the angles of reflection are 
equal to those of incidence, 
and because the surfaces oif 
reflection a*'e inclined to each 
other, these •^ys are reflected 
less convergei't, and instead 
of meeting at ihe same dis- 
tance before the mirror that 

c is behind it, are sent off in the direction of e, at which 
point they meet. -- -' 

665. " Thus parallel rays falling on a convex mirror, 
are rendered diverging by reflection ; converging rays art 
made less convergent^ or parallel, ctnd diverging ra/ys more 
divergent.^^ 

The effect of the convex mirror, therefore, is to disperse 
the rays of light in all directions ; and it is proper here to 
remind the pupil, that although the rays of light are repre- 
sented on paper by single lines, there are in fact probably 
millions of rays, proceeding from every point of all visible 
bodies. Only a comparatively small number of these rays, 
it is true, can enter the eye, for it is only by those which 
proceed in straight lines from the different parts of the ob- 
ject, and enter the pupil, that the sense of vision is ex- 
cited. 

Now, to conceive how exceedingly small must be the 
proportion of light thrown off from any visible object which 
enters the eye, we must consider that the same object re- 
flects rays in every other direction, as well as in that in 
which it is seen. Thus, the gilded ball on the steeple of a 
church may be seen by millions of persons at the same time, 
who stand upon the ground ; and were millions more raised 
above these, it would be visible to all. 

When, therefore, it is said, that the convex mirror dis« 



Explain fig. 146. What effect does the convex minor have upos 
parallel rays by reflection 1 What is its effect on converging rays 1 
What is its effect on diverging rays % Do the rays of light proceed 
only from the extremities of objects, as represented in figures, or ftcm 
all their parts % Do all the ravi of lig^ proceeding from an object en* 
ier the eye, or only a few of uwiaI 
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perses the rays of light which fall upon it from any ob- 
ject, and when the direction of these reflected rays are 
shown only by single lines, it must be remembereMl, that 
each line represents pencils of rays, and that the light not 
only flows from the parts of the object thus designated, but 
iGfom all the other parts. Were this not the case, the object 
would be visible only at certain points. 

666. The images of objects reflected from the convex 
mirror^ appear curved, because their diflferent parts are not 
equally distant from its surface. 

If the object a be placed Fig. 147. 

obliquely before the convex 
mirror, ng. 147, then the con- 
verging rays from its two ex- 
tremities falling obliquely on 
its surfaoe, would, were they 
prolonged through the mir- 
ror, meet at\the point c^ be-<^^ 
hind it. But instead of be-^ ^ 
ing thus continued, they are 
thrown back;by the mirror, 
in less convergent lines, which meet the eye at c, it being, 
as we hav^seen, one of the properties of this mirror, to re- 
flect convjfTging rays less convergent than before. 

The ima^e being always seen in the direction from which 
the rays approach the eye, it appears behind the mirror at 
d. If the eye be kept m the same position, and the object, 
a, be moved further from the mirror, its image will appear 
smaller, in a proportion inversely to the distance to which 
it is removed. Consequently, by the same law, the two 
ends of a straight object will appear smaller than its mid- 
dle, because they are further from the reflecting surface of 
the mirror. Thus, the in^ages of straight objects, held be- 
fore a convex mirror, appear curved, and for the same rea- 
son, the features of the face appear out of proportion, the 
nose being too large, and the cheeks too small, or narrow. 

The reason why the image appears less than th^ object is, 
that the convex surface of the mirror has the property, as 

What would be the consequence, if the rays of light proceeded only 
from the parts of an object shown in diagrams % Why do the images 
of objects reflected froip convex mirrors appear curved % ^^7 ^'^ the 
features of the face appear out of proportion, by this mirror f Why 
does an inut^e reflectea from a convc^surface appear smaller than tlie 
object % ^ 
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itated above, of decreasing the convergencjof the mcideDtsI 
rays by reflection. 

667. Now, objects appear to us large or small, in propor- 
tion to the angle which the rays of light, proceeding from 
their extreme parts, form, when they meet at the eye. Fer 
k is plain that the half of any object will appear under a 
less angle than the whole, and the quarter under a less angk 
still. Therefore the smaller an object is, the smaller will be 
the angle under which it will appear at a given distance. If 
then a mirror makes the angle under which an object ii 
seen smaller, the object itself will seem smaller than it really 
is. Hence the image of an object, when reflected from the 
convex mirror, appears smaller than the object itself This 
will be understood by flg. 148. 

Suppose the rays flow- Fig. 148. 

ing from the extremities of ^^*v^ ^^^\ ^ 

the object a, to be reflect- a J ^^^'^'''^•^^ --^ 

ed back to c, under the d ^yW^'::'*<'"" 

same degrees of conver- ^^^^^Tl "^^s^-A 

gence at which they strike ^ I 

the mirror; then, as in the l» ....—^"3^* 

plane mirror, the image i, ."•^jC^""""''^^ 

would appear of the same ,."':^'^^^'^^^ 

size as the object a; for ^.^"'*''^^^ ^ 

if the rays from a were^*^ 

prolonged behind the mirror, they would meet at h, bat 

forming the same angle, by reflection, that they would do^ 

if thus prolonged, the object seen from h, and its image from 

c, would appear of the same dimensions. 

But instead of this, the rays from the arrow a, being ren- 
dered less convergent by reflection, are continued onward, 
and meet the eye under a more acute angle than at c, the 
angle under which they actually meet, being represented at 
e, consequently the image of the object is shortened in pro- 
portion to the acuteness of this angle, and the object ap- 
pears diminished, as represented at o. 

668. The image of an object, as already stated, appears 
less as the object is removed to a greater aistance from the 
mirror. 

Why does the half of an object appear to the eye smaller than the 
whole 1 Suppose the aneles e and o, fi^. 148, are equal, will there 
be any difference between the size of the object and its image 1 How is 
the image affected, when the object is withdrawn from the surface of a 
eouTex mirror 1 
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To explain the reason of this, Fig. 149. 

let us suppose that the arrow a, 
Sg^ 149,18 diminished by reflec- 
%icm froin the convex surface, so 
that its image appearing at i, 
ATith the eye at 6, shall seem as 
^uich smaller in proportion to the 
object, OS dis less than a. Now, 
keeping the eye at the same dis-^' 
tauce from the mirror, withdraw 
the object, so that it shall be equally distant with the eyOi 
^nd the image will gradually diminish, as the arrow is re* 
moved. 

669. The reason of this will be Fig- 150. 
made plain by the next figure; 
for as the arrow is moved back- 
wards, the angle at c, fig. 150, 
must be diminished, because the 
rays flowing from the extremi- 
ties of the object &11 a greater 
distance before4hey reach the 8ur> 
fece of the mirror ; and as the -^^ 
angles of the reflected rays bear 
a proportion to those of the incident ones, so the angle of 
vision will become less in proportion as the object is with- 
drawn. The efiect therefore of withdrawing the object, is 
first to lessen the distance between the converging rays, flow- 
ing from it, at the point where they strike the mirror, and 
as a consequence to diminish the angle under which the re- 
flected rays convey its image to the eye. 

670. In the plane mirror, as already shown, the image 
appears exactly as far behind the mirror as the object is 
before it, but the convex mirror shows the image just under 
the surface, or, when the object is removed to a distance, a 
little way behind it. To understand the reason of this dif- 
ference. It must be remembered, that the plane mirror makes 
the image seem as far behind as the object is before it, because 
the rays are reflected in the same relative position^ at which 
they fall upon its surface. Thus, parallel rays are reflected 

Explain figures 149 and 150, and show the reason why the images 
Are diminish^ when the objects are removed from the convex mirror. 
Wlut is said to be the first effect of withdrawing the object from a 
eonflMl surface, and what the consequence on tM angle of reflsotvd 

^ 16* 
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parallel; divergent rays equally divergent, and convergem 
rays equally convergent. But the convex mirror, as also 
above shown, reflects convergent rays less convergent, and 
divergent rays more divergent, and it is from this property 
of the convex mirror that the image appears near its sur- 
face, and not as fer behind it as the object is before it, a» in 
the plane mirror. 

Let us suppose that fl, fig. 151, is a Fig. 151. 

luminous point, from which a pencil "^Sw 
of diverging rays fall uj)on a convex ^^^^^ 
mirror. These rays, as already de- e 
Bionstrated, will be reflected more di- 
vergent, and consequently will meet 
the eye at e, in a wider state of disper- 
sion than they fell upon the mirror at o. 
Now, as the image will appear at the 
point where the diverging rays would 
converge to a focus in a contrary direction, were they pro- 
longed behind the mirror, so it cannot appear as far behind 
the reflecting surface as the object is before it, for the more 
widely the rays meeting at the eye are separated, the shorter 
will be the distance at which they will come to a point. 
The image will, therefore, appear at n, instead of appearing 
at an equal distance behind the mirror that the object a is 
before it. 

671. Concave Mirror. — The shape of the concave 
mirror is exactly like that of the convex mirror, the only 
difference between them being in respect to their reflecting 
surfiices. The reflection of the concave mirror takes place 
from its inside, or concave surface, while that of the convex 
mirror is from the outside, or convex surface. Thus the 
aection of a metallic sphere, polished on both sides, is both 
a concave and convex mirror, as one or the other side is 
employed for reflection. 

The effect and phenomena of this mirror will therefore 
be, in many respects, directly the contrary from those al- 
ready detailed, in reference to the convex mirror. 

From the plane mirror, the relation of the incident rays 
are not changed by reflection ; from the convex mirror they 
are dispersed ; but the concave mirror renders the rays re- 

Sxplain the reason why the image appears near the surface of the 
ggevex mirror. What is the shape of the concave mirror, and in what 
IgMtfit does it differ from the convex mirror % How may convex and 
ive mirrors be united in the same instrument 1 
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flMted from it more convergent, and tends to concentrate 
them into a focus. 

Th6 surface of the concave mirror, like that of the con- 
vex, may he considered as a great number of minute plane 
mirrors, inclined to each other at certain angles, in propor- 
tion to its concavity. 

672 The laws of incidence and reflection are the same, 
when applied to the concave mirror, as those already ex- 
plained in reference to the other mirrors. 

In reference to the concave mirror, 
let us, in the first place, examine the ef- 
fect of two plane mirrors inclined to c^ 
each other, as in fig. 152, on parallel* 
rays of light. The incident rays, a and 
b, being parallel before they reach the 
reflectors, are thrown off at unequal an- 
gles in respect to each other, for b falls 
on the mirror more obliquely than a, and 
cwnsequently is thrown off more oblique- 
Jy in a contrary direction, therefore, the 
angles of reflection being equal to those of incidence, the 
two rays meet at c. Thus we soe that the effect of two 
plane mirrors inclined to each other, is to make parallel 
rays converge and meet in a focus. 

The same result would take place, whether the mirror 
was one continued circle, or an infinite number of small 
mirrors inclined to each other in the same relation as the 
diflferent parts of the circle. 

The effect of this mirror, as we have seen, being to ren- 
der parallel rays convergent, the same principle will render 
diverging rays parallel, and converging rays still more con- 
vergent. 

673. The foeus of a concave mirror is the point where the 
rays are brought together by reflection. The centre of con- 
cavity in a concave mirror, is the centre of the sphere, of 
which the mirror is a part. In all concave mirrors, the fo- 
cus of parallel rays, or rays falling directly from the sun, is 
at the distance of half the semi-diameter of the sphere, or 
globe, of which the reflector is a part. 

Thus, the parallel rays 1, 2, 3, &c., fig. 153, all meet at 

What is the difference of effect between the concave, convex, and 
plane mirrors, on the reflected rays 1 In what respect may the concave 
Airror be considered as a number of plane murorf ^ What is the fo- 
of a concave mirror 1 
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Ihe point o, which is half the distance between the cuitct 
a, of the whole sphere, Pig. 153 

and the surface of the 
reflector, and therefore 
one quarter the diame- 
ter of the whole sphere, 
of which the mirror is 
a part. 

674. In concave mir- 
rors, of all dimensions, 
the reflected rays fol- 
low the same law; that 
is, parallel rays meet 
and cross each other at 
the distance of one 
fourth the diameter of 

the sphere of which they are sections. This point is called 
the principal focus of the reflector. 

But if the incident rays are divergent, the focus will be 
removed to a greater distance from the surface of the mir- 
ror, than when they are parallel, in proportion to their di- 
vergency. — 

This might be inferred from the 
general laws of incidence and reflec- 
tion, but will be made obvious by ^g, 
154, where the diverging rays 1* 2, 3, 
4, form a focus at the point o, where- 
as, had they been parallel, their focus I 
would have been at a. That is, the' 
actual focus is at the centre of the 
sphere, instead of being half way be- 
tween the centre and circumference, as 
is the case when the incident rays are 
parallel. The real focus, therefore, is beyond, or without, 
the principal focus of the mirror. 

675. By the same law, converging rays will form a point 
within the principal focus of a mirror. 

Thus, were the rays falling on the mirror, fig. 155, par- 
allel, the focus weuld be at a; but in consequence of tneir 

At what distance from its surface is the focus of parallel rays in this 
mirror % What is the principal focus of a concave mirror "i If the in- 
cident rays are divergent, where will be the focus 1 If the incidei*! 
rays are convergent, when wHl be the focus 1 



Fig. 154. 
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Mrevious conTergeney« they are Fig. 155. 

>roaght together at a less distance 
han the principal focus, and meet 
a 0, 

The images of objects reflected 
by a convex mirror, we have seen, 
are smaller than the objects them- 
selves. But the concave mirror, 
when the object is nearer to it than 
the principal focus, presents the 
image larger than the object, erect, 
and behind the mirror. 

To explain this, let us suppose the object a, ^g. 15@, to 
be placed before the mirror, and nearer to it than the prin- 
cipal focus. Then the Fig. 156. 
rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the 
object without inter- 
ruption, would con- 
tinue to diverge in the 
lines and n, as seen 
behind the mirror ; but, 
by reflection, they are 
made to diverge less 
than before, and con- 
sequently to make the^,-^' 
8ngle under which 
tney meet more obtuse ,y" 
4t the eye h, than it 
^ould be if they continued onward to «, where they would 
fcare met without reflection. The result, therefore, is to 
^nder the image A, upon the eye, as much larger than the 
object a, as the angle at the eye is more obtuse than the an- 
^le at e. 

677. On the contrary, if the object is placed more remote 
Tom the mirror than the principal focus, and between the 
bcus and the centre of the sphere of which the reflector is 
( part, then the image will appear inverted on the contrary 
Me of the centre, and farther from the mirror than the ob- 
ect ; thus, if a lamp be placed obliquely before a concave 

, When will the image from a concave mirror be larger than the ob- 
Ml, erect, and behind the mirror^ Bxplain fig. 156, and show why 
he imagie is larger than the objoe^. when will x\k image from tht 
oneave mirror to diverted, and before the mirror 1 
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mirror, as in Fig* 1&7. 

ng. 157, its im- 
age will be seen 
inverted in the 
air, on the con- 
trary side of 
a perpendicular 
line through the 
centre of the 
mirror. 

678. From the property of the concave mirror to form 
an inverted image of tne object suspended in the air, many 
curious and surprising deceptions may be produced. Tbui^ 
when the mirror, the object, and the light, are placed n 
that they cannot be seen, (which may be done by placing i 
screen before the light, and permittinnr the reflected rays to 
pass through a small aperture in another screen,) the persoi 
mistakes the image of the object for its reality, and not un- 
derstanding the deception, thinks he sees persons walking 
with their heads downwards, and cups of water turned bot 
tom upwards, without spilling a drop. Again, he sees clui- 
ters of delicious fruit, and wnen invited to help himself ob 
reaching out his hand for that purpose, he finds that the ob- 
ject cither suddenly vanishes from his sight, owing to hit 
having moved his eye out of the proper range, or that it ii 
intangible. 

This kind of deception may be illustrated by any ons 
who has a concave mirror only of three or four inches in 
diameter, in the following manner: 

Suppose the tumbler a, to be filled with water, and placed 
beyond the principal focus of the concave mirror, flg. 158, 
and so managed as to be hid from thB eye c, by the screen 
h. The Inmp by which the tumbler is illuminated must also 
be placed behind the screen, and near the tumbler. To a 
person placed at c, the tumbler with its contents will appeal 
m verted at e, and suspended in the air. By carefully mot' 
ing forward, and still keeping the eye in the same line with 
respect to the mirror, the person may pass his hand through 
the shadow of the tumbler ; but without such conviction, any 
one unacquainted with such things, could hardly be made to 
believe that the image was not a reality. 




tions 

manner 

veiled in the air. 
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Fig. isa 




By placing another screen between the mirror and the 
V&ge, and permitting the converging rays to pass through 
m aperture in it, the mirror may be nearly covered from the 
fye, and thus the deception would be increased. 

679. The image reflected from a concave mirror, moves 
II the same direction with the object, when the object is 
irithin the principal focus ; but when the object is more re- 
Bote than the principal focus, the image moves in a contra- 
ly direction from the object, because the rays then cross 
each other. If a man place himself directly before a large 
coDcave mirror, but fiirther from it than the centre of con- 
cavity, he will see an inverted image of himself in the air, 
between him and the mirror, but less than himself And if 
lie hold. out his hand towards the mirror, the hand of his 
image will come out toward his hand, and he may imagine 
that he can shake hands with his image. But if he reach 
hia hand further towards the mirror, the hand of the image 
will pass by his hand, and come between his hand and his 
body ; and if he move his hand toward either side, the hand 
of the image will move in a contrary direction, so that if the 
object moves one way, the image will move" the other. 

680. The convave mirror having the property of con- 
Yorging the rays of light, is equally efl[icient in concentra- 
tJDg'the rays of heat, either separately, or with the light. 
W£en, therefore, such a mirror is presented to the rays of 
the BOD, it brings them to a focus, so as to produce degrees 
of lieat in proportion to the extent and perfection of its re- 
flecting sur&ce. A metallic mirror of this kind, of only 
■ ■ I " 

Why does the image move in a contrary direction from its object, 
vte Um object is beyond the principal focus 1 Will the concave 
MJnoc conceotrate the rays of heat, as well as those of light*? 
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four DT six inches in diameter, will fuse iDetalB, aa Raodn 
fire, &c. 

681. As the parallel rays of heat or light are bicught to 
a focus at the distance of one quarter of the diameter of th« 
sphere, of which the reflector is a section, so if a luminoni 
or heated body be placed at this point, the rays from such 
body passing to the mirror will he reflected from all paiu 
of its surface, in parallel lines ; and the rays so reflected, 
by the same law, will be brought to a focus by snoiber fu- 
ror standing opposite lo this. 

Pig. 153. 




Suppose a red hot ball to be placed in the principal roeoi 
of the mirror a, fig, 159, l>he rays of heat and light proceed- 




y from it will be reflected 

&c. The reason of this is the san 
parallel rays, when falling on the ; 
to B focus. ' The angles of inciden 
of reflection, it makes no difference 
the rays pass to or from the focus, 
incident rays from the 



parallel li 

! as that which causes 
irror, to be converged 
) being equal to those 
1 this respect, whether 
In one case, parallel 
mtrated by reflection; 



and in the other, incident diverging rays, from the heated 
ball, are made parallel by reflection. 

The rays therefore, flowiDg from the })ot ball to the mir- 
ror a, are thrown into parallel lines by reflection, and these 
reflected rays, in reepect to the mirror b, become the rays 
of incidence, which are again brought to a focus by reflec- 
tion^^ 

Suppose a turn iiHHis bod^ be plac«I in the focus of a concave atJF- 
ror, in what direction will its rayi be reflect^ 1 Explain te. U9, •ol 
■bow why tba nys fixan the mcui of a *n ooncentialaa inUUi^ 
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'ii; -;Thii8 the heat of the ball, by being placed in the focus of 
one mirror, is brought to a focus by the reflection of the 
other mirror. 

Several striking experiments may be made with a pair 
of concave mirrors placed facing each other, as in the figure. 
If a red hot ball be placed in the focus of a, and some gun- 
. powder in the focus of b, the mirrors being ten or twenty 
feet apart, according to their dimensions, the powder will 
flash by the heat of the ball, concentrated by the second 
mirror. To show that it is not the direct heat of the ball 
which sets fire to the powder, a paper screen may be placed 
between the mirrors until every thing is ready. The oper- 
ator will then only have to remove the screen, in order to 
flash the powder. 

To show that heat and light are separate principles, place 
a piece of phosphorus in the focus of b, and when the ball 
is so cool as not to be luminous, remove the screen, and the 
phosphorus will instantly inflame. I 

Refraction by (Lenses. 

682. A Lens is a transparent body, generally made of 
glass, and so shaped that the rays of light in passing through 
it are either collected together or dispersed. Lens is a 
Latin word, which comes from Untile, a small fiat bean. 

It has already been shown, that when the rays of light 
pass from a rarer to a denser medium, they are refracted, or 
bent out of their former course, except when they happen 
to fall perpendicularly on the surface of the medium. 
' The point where no refraction is produced on perpendi- 
cular rays, is called the axis of the lens, which is a right 
line passing through its centre, and perpendicular to both 
its surfaces. 

In every beam oi light, the middle ray is called its axis. 

Rays of light are said to fall directly upon a lens, when 
their axes coincide with the axes of the lens ; otherwise they 
are said to fall obliquely. 

The point at which the rays of the sun are collected, by 
passing through a lens, is called the principal focus of that 
lens. 



What curious experiments may be made by two concave mirrors 
placed opposite to each other | How may it be shown that heat and 
tight are distinct principles V What is a lens? What is the axis of 
a lens '{ In what part of a lens is no refraction produced % Where is 
the axis of a beam of light Y When are rays of light said to fall di- 
rectly upon a lens 1 



683. Lenses are of raiious kinds, and have received cer* 
Uia DameB, depending on their shapes. The difieieot kinds 
are shown at ng. 160. 

Fig. 160. 

A prism, seen at s, has two plane surfaces, a r, and at, 
incltned lo each other. 

A plane glats, shown at h, has two plane snrfkces, puil- 
lel to each other. 

A tpkerieal lens, e, is a ball of glass, and has every put 
of ila surface at an equal distance from the centre. 

A double concave lens, d, is hounded by two convex sur- 
faces, opposite to each other. 

A flano-coneave lens, e, is bounded by a coDvex sutiacs 
on one side, and a plane on-the other. 

A double-eoncave lens, f, is bounded by two concave spher- 
ical Burfaces, opposite to each other, 

A plano-concave lens, g, is bounded by a plane snrbcs 
on one side, and a concave one on the other. 

us. A, is bounded by ode concave and one eonvei 



spherical surface, which two surfaces meet at the edge of 
the lens. 

A concavo-convex lens, t, is bounded by a concave and 
convex Burhcc, but which diverge from each other, if coo- 
linued. 

The effects of theprism on the raysof light will beshonn 
in another place. The refraction of the plane glass, bendi 
the parallel raya of liq^ht equally towards the perpendicular, 
as already shown. The sphcTC is not often employed as > 
lens, since it is inconvenient in use. J^- ' 

G84. Convex lbhb. It has been shown in a former part 
of this article, that when a ray of light passes obliquely oirt 
of a rarer into a denser medium, it is refracted, or turned 
out of its former course. 

Suppose, then, there is presented to the rays of light, i 



•^ of IheM leiius boundedl 
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fiece of glass, with its sur&ice so shaped, that all the rays, 
^cejpC those which pass through its axis, are refracted to- 
wards the perpendicular, it is obvious that they would all 
finally meet the perpendicular ray, and there form a focus. 

685. The focal distances of convex lenses, depend on their 
iegrees of convexity. The focal distance of a single, or 

.piano-convex lens, is the diameter of a sphere, of which it 
rs a section. 

If the whole circle* Pig. 161. 

ilg. 161, be considered 
Che circumference of a 
sphere, of which the pla- 
no-convex lens, b a,is & 
section, then the focus of 
parallel rays, or the prin-^ 
cipal focus, will be at the 
opposite side of the 
sphere, or at c. 

686. The focal dis- 
tance of a double convex lens, is the radius, or half the diam- 
^eter of the sphere of which it is a part. Hence the plano- 
convex lens, being one half of the double convex lens, the 
latter has about twice the refractive power of the former ; 
for the rays suffer the same degree of refraction in passing 
out of the one convex surface, that they do in passing into 
the other. 

The shape of the dou- Fig. 162. 

ble convex lens, d c, fig. 
162, is that of two plano- 
convex lenses, placed 
with their plane surfaces 
in contact, and conse- 
quently the focal distance 
of this lens is nearly the 
centre of the sphere of 
which one of its surfaces 
18 a part. If parallel 
xays &11 on a convex 
Jens, it is evident that the ray only, which penetrates the 
axis and passes towards the centre of the sphere, will pro- 




On what do the focal distances of convex lenses depend 1 What is 
Um focal distance of any plano-convex lens 1 What is the focal dis- 
tance of the doable qonvex lens % . What is the shape of the double 
eoDvazkntl' 
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eeed withoat refraction, as shown in th6 above figturte AH 
the others will be tefracted so as to meet the perpendiddat 
ray at a greater or less distance, depending on the conyezity 
of the lens. 

687. If divercfing raj^s fall on the surface of the same 
lens, they will, hy refraction, be rendered less diTergeni^ 

Sarallel or convergent, according to the degrees of their 
ivergency, and the convexity of the surfece of the lens. 
Thus, the diverg- . Fig. 163. 

ing rays 1, 2, &c. ^ • 

fig. 163, are re- ^ < ' 

fracted by the lens 

a 0, in a degree just 

sufficient to render 

them parallel, and 

therefore would * — "" 

pass off in right 

lines, indefinitely, 
or without ever 
forming a focus. 

688. It is obvious by tne same law, that were the rayt 
less divergent, or were the 6ur&ce of the lens more convet, 
the rays in fig. 163 would become convergent, instead of 
parallel, because the same refractive power which wouM 
render divergent rays parallel, would make parallel ray* 
convergent, and converging rays still more convergent. 

Thus the pencils of converging rays. Fig. 164. 

^g. 164, are rendered still more conver- 
gent by their passage through the lens, 
and are therefore brought to a focus 
nearer the lens, in proportion to their 
previous convergency. 

689. The eye glasses of spectacles 
for old people are double convex lenses, 
more or less spherical, according to the 
age of the person, or the magnifying 
power required. 

The common burning glasses, which are used for light- 
ing cigars, and sometimes for kindling fires, are also convex 
lenses. Their efifect is to concentrate to a focus, or point, 
the heat of the sun which fells on their whole surface ; and 
■I ■ . ■ « ■ .1 » 

How are divergent rays affected by passing through a convex lensl 
What is its effect on parallel rays 1 What w its eroct on eon^ergiai 
rays % What kind of lenses are spectacle glasses for old people 1 
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lienee the intensity of their efiects is in proportion to the 
extent of their surfaces, and their focal lengths. 

One of the largest burning jglasses ever constructed, was 
made by Mr. Parker, of London. It was three feet in diam- 
eter, with a focal distance of three feet nine inches. But 
in order to increase its power still more, he employed ano- 
ther lens about a foot in diameter, to bring its rays to a 
smaller focal point. This apparatus gave a most mtense 
degree of heat, when the sun was clear, so that 20 grains 
of gold were melted by it in 4 seconds, and ten grains of 
platina, the most infusible of all metals, in 3 seconds. 

690. It has been explained, that the reason why the con- 
vex mirror diminishes the images of objects is, that the rays 
which come to the eye from the extreme parts of the object 
are rendered less convergent by reflection, from the convex 
surface, and that, in consequence, the angle of vision is made 
more acute. 

Now, the refractive power of the convex lens has exactly 
the contrary effect, since by converging the rays flowing 
from the extremities of an object, the visual angle is rendered 
more obtuse, and therefore all objects seen through it appear 
magnified. 

Suppose the object «, fig. Fifif- 165. 

165, appears to the naked 
eye of the length represented 
in the drawing. Now, as 
the rays coming from each 
end of the object, form, by 
their convergence at the eye, the visual angle, or the angle 
under which the object is seen, and we call objects large or 
small, in proportion as this angle is obtuse or acute, if there- 
fore the object a be withdra\vn further from the eye, it is 
apparent that the rays o, o, proceeding from its extremities, 
will enter the eye under a more acute angle, and thereforo, 
that the object will appear diminished in proportion. This 
is the reason why things at a distance appear smaller than 
when near us. When near, the visual angle is increased, 
and when at a distance, it is diminished. 




What is said to be the diameter of Mr. Parker's great convex lens 7 
What is the focal distance of this lens 1 What is said of its heating 
power 1 What is the visual angle 7 Why doe« the same object, 
when at a distance, appear smaller than when near 1 
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691. The effect of the convex lens is V^* 16^ 
to increase the visual angle, by bending 
the rays of light coming from the object, 
so as to make them meet at the eye more 
obtusely ; and hence it has the same ef- 
fect, in respect to the visual angle, as a 
bringing the object nearer the eye. This 
is shown by fig. 166, where it is obvious, 
that did the rays flowing from the extrem- 
ities of the arrow meet the eye without 
refraction, the visual angle would be less, and therefore the 
object would appear shorter. Another effect of the conyex 
lens, is to enable us to see objects nearer the eye, than with- 
out it, as will be explained under the article vision. 

Now, as the rays of light flow from all parts of a visible 
object of whatever shape, so the breadth, as well as the 
length, is increased by tne convex lens, and thus the whole 
object appears magnified. 

692. Concave lens. — The effect of the concave lens is 
directly opposite to that of the convex. In other terms, by 
a concave lens, parallel rays are rendered diverging, con- 
verging rays have their convergency diminished, and di- 
verging rays have their divergency increased, according to 
the concavity of the lens. 

These glasses, therefore, exhibit things smaller than they 
really are, for by diminishing the convergence of the rays 
coming from the extreme points of an object, the visual an- 

fle is rendered more acute, and hence the object appears 
iminished by this lens, for the opposite reason that it is 
increased by the convex lens. This will be made plain by 
the two following diagrams. 

Suppose the object a b, fig. 
167, to be placed at such a dis- 
tance from the eye, as to give 
the rays flowing from it, the 
degrees of convergence repre- 
sented in the figure, and sup- 
pose that the rays enter the eye 
under such an angle as to make 
the object appear two feet in 
length. 

What IS the effect of the convex lens on the visual angle 1 Why 
™® ^^ object appear larger through the convex lens than otherwise t 
What IS the effect of the concave lens 1 What effect does this lens hav« 
upon parallel, divergin^f, and converging rays 1 Why do objects ap 
pear smaller through this glass than they do to the naked eye 1 



Fig. 167. 
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Wow, the length of the same P«. M8. 

olject, seen thioagh the concaye 
lens, fig. 168, will appear dimin- 
ished, because the rays coming 
from it are bent outwards, or 
made less convergent by refrac- 
tion, as seen in the figure, and 
consequently the visual angle is 
more acute than when the same object is seen by the naked 
eye. Its length, therefore, will appear less, in proportion 
as the rays are rendered less convergent. 

The spectacle glasses of short-sighted people are concave 
lenses, by which the imaged of objects are formed further 
back in the eye than otherwise, as will be explained under 
the next article. 

Vision. 

693. In the application of the principles of optics to the 
explanation of natural phenomena, it is necessary to give a 
description of the most perfect of all optical instruments, 
the eye. 

694. Fig. 169 is a Pig. 169. 
vertical section of the 
human eye. Its form 
is nearly globular, with 
ji slight projection or. 
elongation in front. It 
consists of four coats, 
or membraneis; name- 
ly, the sclerotic, the 
cornea, the choroid, and 
the retina. It has two 
fluids confined within 
these membranes, called the aqueous, and the vitreous hum- 
ours, and one lens, called the crystalline. The sclerotic 
■coeX is the outer and strongest membrane, and its anterior 
part is well known as the white of the eye. This coat is 
marked in the figure a, a, a, a. It is jomed to the cornea. 

Explain figures 167 and 168, and show the reason why the same ob- 
ject appears smaller through 168. What defect in the eye requires con- 
cave lenses 1 What is the most perfect of all optical instruments 1 
What is the form of the human eye i How many coats, or membranes, 
has the eyel What are they called.1 How many fluids has the eve, 
and what are thcv called 1 W hat is the lens of the eye called 1 What 
iBoat fomoB the white of the eyel 
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b, h, which is tae transparent membrane in front of the eye^ 
through which we see. The choroid c^at is a thin, deli- 
cate membrane, which lines the sclerotic coat on the inside. 
On the inside of this lies the retina, d, d, d, d, which is tbq 
innermost coat of all, and is an expansion, or continuationj 
of the optic nerve o. This expansion of the optic nerve k 
the immediate seat of vision. The iris, o, o, is seen throngli 
the cornea, and is a thin membrane, or curtain^ of difKereot 
colours in different persons, and therefore gives colour to 
ihe eyes. In black eyed persons it is black, in blue eyed 
persons it is blue, &c. Through the iris, is a circular open- 
ing, called the' pupil, which expands or enlarges when tbe 
light is faint, and contracts when it is too strong. The space 
between the iris and the cornea is called the anterior chamber 
of the eye, and is filled with the aqueous humour, so called 
from its resemblance to water. Behind the pupil and irQ 
is situated the crystalline lens e, which is a firm and per- 
fectly transparent body, through which the rays of light 
pass from the pupil to the retina. Behind the lens is situa- 
ted the posterior chamber of the eye, which is filled with 
the vitreous humour, v, v. This humour occupies much 
the largest portion of the whole eye, and on it depends the 
shape and permanency of the organ. 

695. From the above description of the eye, it will be 
easy to trace the progress of the rays of light through its 
several parts, and to explain in what manner vision is per- 
formed. 

In doing this, we must keep in mind that the rays of light 
proceed from every part and point of a visible object, as 
heretofore stated, and that it is necessary only for a few of 
the rays, when compared with the whole number, to enter 
the eye, in order to make the object visible. * 

Thus, the object a b, fig. 170, being placed, in the 
light, sends forth pencils of rays in all possible direc- 



Describe where the several coats and humours sure situated. What 
?8 the iris 1 What is the retina 1 Where is the sense of vision 7 What 
}9 the design of fig. 170 ? What is said concerning the small number 
of the rays which enter the eye froca a visible object 1 Explain the de- 
sign of fig. 170. 



knit Hoffitl tt which will 

Hike the eye id uiy posi- 

icHk Wbete it is visible. 

fbeae pencils of rays not 

aIt flow froTB the points 

lenenated In the figure, but 

ill tbe same maunef from 

jvaty other point on the sui- 

luse of a visible object. To 

render an object visible, 

lliertfore, it is only neces- 

tery that the eye should col- 
lect ani concentrate a suffi- 

raeotnumber of these rays on, 

the retina, to form its image 

ttere, and from this image 

the aensation of vision is ex- 
cited. 

' 696. From the luminous body I, fig. t71, the pencils of 

faya flow in all directions, but it is only by those which en- 

Fie. 171. 





tod even these would convey to the mind no distinct 
idea of the object, unless they were refracted by the h»- 
monrs of the eye, for did these rays proceed in their natural 
state of divergence to the retina, the image there formed 
would be too exEenaive, and consequently too feeble lo give 
k distinct sensation of the object. 

It is, therefore, by the refracting power of the aqueoua 
hmnour, and of the crystalline lens, that the pencils of rays 
are so concentrated as to form a perfect picture of the object 
on the retina. 

We have already seen, that when the rays of light are 
made to cross each other by reflection from the concave mir- 

, Y/tej wonld ni 
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ror, the image of the object is inverted ; the same happev 
when the rajs are made to cross each other by refradtka 
through a convex lens. This,' indeed, must be a necessary 
consequence of the intersection of the rays : for, as light 
proceeds in straight lines, those rays whicn come from the 
lower part of an object, on crossing those which come fraa 
its upper part, will represent this part of the picture on the 
upper half of the retina, and, for the same reason, the upper 
part of the object will be painted on the lower part of the 
retina. 

697. Now, all objects are represented on the retina in ai 
inverted position ; that is, what we call the upper end of a 
vertical object, is the lower end of its picture on the-retini, 
and so the contrary. 

This is readily proved by taking the eye of an ox, and 
cutting away the sclerotic coat, so as to make it transparent 
on the back part, next the vitreous humour. If now a piece 
of white paper be placed on this part of the eye, the images 
of objects will appear figured on the paper in 'an inverted 
position. The same effect will be produced on looking at 
things through an eye thus prepared; they will appear in- 
verted. 

The actual position of the vertical object a, fig. 172, ai 
painted on the retina, is therefore such as is represented by 
the figure. „. ,^ 

The rays ^^S- ^^• 

from its up- 
per extremi- 
ty, coming 
in divergent 
lines, are con- 
verged by the o 
crystalline 
lens, and fall 

on the retina at o ; while those from its lower extremity, by 
the same law, fall on the retina at c. 

698. In order that vision may be perfect, it is necessary 
that the images of objects should be formed precisely oa 
the retina, and consequently, if the refractive power of the 
eye be too small, or too great, the image will not fall ex* 

Explain how it is that the imafi;es of objects are inverted on the re^ 
ina. What eiroeriment proves that the images of objects are inverted 
oa the retina ? Explain ne. 173. Suppose the refractive power of tbi 
eye is too great, or too little, why will vision be irnperfect 7 
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leily on the seat of visioo, but will be formed either before« 
or tend to form behind it. In both cases, perhaps, an out- 
tine of the object may be visible, but it will be confused and 
iadistinct. 

699. If the cornea is too convex, or prominent, the image 
will l>e formed before it reaches the retina, for the same rea- 
son, that of two lenses, that which is most convex will have 
the least focal distance. Such is the defect in the eyes of 
nersons who are short sighted, and hence the necessity of 
their- bringing objects as near the eye as possible, so as to 
make the rays converge at the greatest distance behind the 
crystalline lens. 

The effect of uncommon convexity in the cornea on the 
rays of light, is shown at fig. 173, where it will be olh* 

Fig. 173. 




served that the image, instead of being formed on the retina 
r, is suspended in the vitreous humour, in consequence of 
there being too great a refractive power in the eye. It is 
hardly necessary to say, that in this case, vision must be 
very imperfectly performed. 

This defect of sight is remedied by spectacles, the glasses 
of which are concave lenses. Such glasses, by rendering 
the rays of light less convergent, before they reach the eye, 
counteract the too great convergent power of the cornea and 
lens, and thus throw the image on the retina. 

700. If, on the contrary, the humours of the eye, in con- 
sequence of age, or.&uv other cause, have become less in 
quantity than ordinary, tne eyeball will not be sufficiently 
distended, and the cornea will become too flat, or not suffi- 
ciently convex, to make the rays of light meet at the proper 
place, and the image will therefore tend to be formed be- 



If the cornea is too convex, where will the image be formed 1 How 
is the sight improved, when the cornea is too convex 1 How do such 
lenses act to improve the sight 7 Where do the rays tend to meet when 
the cornea is not sujQiciently convex 1 
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yond the retina, instead of beforq it, as in the other eUft 
Hence, aged people, who lahour under this defect of visian, 
cannot see distinctly at ordinary distances, but are obligd 
to remove the object as far from the eye as possible^ so as to 
make its refractive power bring the image within the seal 
of vision. 

The defect arising from this cause is represented hy ^ 
ure 174, where it will be observed that the image is formed 

Pig. 174. 




behind the retina, showing that the convexity of the cornea 
is not sufficient to bring the image within the seat of dis- 
tinct vision. This imperfection of sight is common to aged 
persons, and is corrected in a greater or less degree by 
double convex lenses, such as the common spectacle glasses. 
Such glasses, by causing the rays of light to converge, be- 
fore they meet the eye, assist the refractive power of the 
crystalline lens, and thus bring the focus, or inxage, within 
the sphere of vision. 

701. It has been considered difficult to account for the 
reason why we see objects erect, when they are painted on 
the retina inverted, and many learned theories have been 
written to explain this fact. But it is most probable that 
this is owing to habit, and that the image, at the bottom of 
the eye, has no relation to the terms above and below, hut to 
the position of our bodies, and other things which surround 
us. The term perpendicular, and the idea which it con- 
veys to the mind, is merely relative ; but when applied to an 
object supported by the earth, and extending towards the 
skies, we call the body erect, because it coincides with the 
position of our own bodies, and we see it erect for the same 
reason. Had we been taught to read by turning our books 
upside down, what we now call the upper part of the book 

How is vision assisted when the eye wants convexity'? How 
do convex lenses help the sight of aged people? Why do we see thingi 
erect, when the images are inverted on the retina 7 
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Nrbu Id have been its onder part, and that reading would have 
iben. as easy in that position as in any other, is plain from 
he fBiCt that printers read their types, when set up, as rea- 
lily as they do its impressions on paper. 

702. Angle of Vision. — The angle under which the ra3r8 
of light, coming from the extremities of an object, cross each 
other at the eye, bears a proportion directly to the length, 
ftnd inversely to the distance of the object. 

Suppose the object a b, fig. 175, to be four feet long, and 
jo be placed ten feet from the eye, then the rays flowing 
from its extremities, would intersect each other at the eye, 

Pig. 175. 




under a given angle, which will always be the same when 
the object is at the same distance. If the object be gradu- 
ally moved towards the eye, to the place c d, then the angle 
will be gradually increased in quantity, and the object will 
sppear larger, since its image on the retina will be increas- 
ea in length in the proportion as the lines i i are wider apart 
than 0. On the contrary, were a b removed to a greater dis- 
tance from the first position, it is obvious that the angle 
would be diminished in proportion. 

The lines thus proceeding from the extremities of an ob- 
ject, and representing the rays of light, form an angle at the 
eye, which is called the visual angle, or the angle under 
which things are seen. These lines a n b, therefore, 
form one visual angle, and the lines end another visual 
angle. 

We see from this investigation, that the apparent magni- 
tude of objects depending on the angles of vision, will vary 
according to their distances from the eye, and that these 
magnitudes diminish in a proportion inversely as their dis- 

What is the visual angle 1 How may the Tisual angle of the same 
ij^jeet be increased or diminished 1 When do objects of different mafc* 
madsB form the same visual angle 1 

18 



tuioei incTCMC- We kun. zHbdl from the same principka 
that objects oi diflefcm m&ridnides may be ao placed, wA 
respect to the ere. ai tD crre the same visual angle, and 
thus to make their ij^avcai magnitades equal. Thus the 
three airomL a. e, and m, though difiering so much io 
length, are aJ] aeca under the same visual angle. 

703. Ib the apparent magnitude <^ objects seen through a 
lens, or when their images reach the eye by reflection ftom 
a mirror, our senses are chiefly, if not entirely, guided by 
the angle of vision. In forming our judgment of the sizes 
of disbint objects, whose magnitudes were before unknown, 
we are also guided more or less by the visual angle, thoogh 
in this case we do not depend entirely on the sense of vision. 
Thus, if we see two balloons floating in the air, one of which 
is larger than the other, we judge of their comparative mag- 
nitudes by the difference in their visual angles, and of their 
real magnitudes by the same angles, and the distance we 
suppose them to be from us. 

But when the object is near us, and seen with the naked 
eye, we then judge of the magnitude by our experience, and 
not entirely by the visual angle. Thus, the three arrows^ 
a, ^ M, fig. 175, all of them make the same angle on the 
eye, and yet we know, by further examination, that they are 
all of difl^rent lengths. And so the two arrows a b, and t 
d^ though seen under different visual angles, will appear of 
the same size, because experience has taught us that this 
difierence depends only on the comparative distance of the 
two objects. 

704. As the visual angle diminishes inversely in propor- 
tion as the distance of the object increases, so when the dis- 
tance is so great as to make the angle too minute to be per- 
ceptible to the eye, then the object becomes invisible. Thus, 
when we watch an eagle, flying from us, the angle of vision 
is gradually diminish^, until the rays proceeding from the 
bird form an image on the retina too small to excite sensa- 
tion, and then we say the eagle has flown out of sight. 

The same principle holds with respect to objects which 
are near the eye, but are too small to form an image on the 
retina which is perceptible to the senses. Such objects, to 

Explain fie. 175. Under what circumstances is our sense of vision 
^ided entirely by the visual angle 1 How do we judge of the mag^ 
nitudes of distant objects 1 How do we judge of the comparative sitt 
of objects near us 1 When does a retreating object beoome inviaiUi 
t«theeye1 



Vc0 naked eye, are of coarae inviaible, but wbea the TiSosr" 
MBg^le ia enlarged, by meana of a coqvbx lens, they become 
nsible ; tbal is, their imagea on the retina eicite BensatJon. 

705. The actual size of an image on the retina, capable 
of ejuiting sensation, and consequently of producing vuion, 
may be loo small for ua to appreciate by any of our other 
Beoses ; for when we consider how much amaller the imago 
must be than the objert, and that a human hair can be dis- 
tinguished by the naked eye at the distance of twenty or 
thirty feet, we must suppose that the retina is endowed with 
the moat delicate sensibility, to be excited by a cause so mi- 
■rate. L has been estimated that the image of a man, on the 
letina, seen at the distance of a mile, is not more (ban the 
five ihousandib part of an inch in length. 

706. On the contrary, if the object be drought too near 
the eye, its image becomes confused and indistinct, because 
the rays flowing from it, fall on the crystalline lens in a 
State too divergent to be refracted to a focus on the retina. 

This will be apparent Pig. 176. 

by fig. 176, where we j " 

•uppose that the object a, 
is brought within an inch 
ot two of the eye, and that 
the rays proceeding from " 
it enter the pupil so ob- 
liquelr as not to be re- ^ 
fractea by the lens, so aa 
to form a distinct image. 

Could we see objects distinctly at the shortest distance, 
we should be able to examine things that are now invisible, 
■ince the riaual angle would then be increased, and conse- 
quently the image on the retina enlarged, in proportion as 
objects were brought near (he ejrc. 

This is proved by intercepting the most divergent raya: 
in which case an oojecl may be brought near the eye, and 
will then appear greatly magnified. Hake a small orifice, 
as a pin-hole, through a piece of dark coloured paper, and 
then look through the orifice at small objeiita, such aa the 

How does B oonyei lene ncl to miike db «ee objecU which are iovUi- 
Ua without it 1 'What is said of the actual sice of an Image on tha ret- 
ina 1 Whj; are object* indistincl, when brought too near the eye 7 
Soppoie objects could be ceen diatincllv within an inch or two of the 
tn, how would their dimensions be aDectedl Haw is it proved thai 
JbjtOM placed near the eye are nuBgnifiedl How does a imalt orifice 
■wble na to we an object diuinetljr near the eye 1 
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letters of. a printed book. The letters will appear modi 
magnified. The rays, in this case, are refracted to a focos^ 
on the retina, because the small orifice prevents those which 
are most divergent from entering the eye, so that notwith- 
standing the nearness of the object, the rays which form the 
image are nearly parallel. 

Optical Instruments. 

707. Single Microscope. — The principle of the single 
microscope, or convex lens, will be readily understood, if 
the pupil will remember what has been said on the refrac- 
tion of lenses, in connexion with the facts just stated. For, 
the reason why objects appear magnified through a convex 
lens, is not only because tne visual angle is increased, but 
because when brought near the eye, the diverging rays from 
the object are rendered parallel by the lens, and are thus 
thrown into a condition to be brought to a focus in the pro- 
per place by the humours. 

Let a, ^g. Fig. 177. 

177, be the dis- 
tance at which 
an object can ^^ 
be seen dis- 
tinctly, and b, 
the distance 3 
at which the 
same object is seen through the lens, and suppose the dis* 
tance of a, from the eye, be twice that of b. Then, because 
the object is at half the distance that it was before, it will 
appear twice as large ; and had it been seen one third, one 
fourth, or one tenth its former distance, it would have been 
magnified three, four, or ten times, and consequently its sur- 
face would be increased 9, 16, or 100 times. 

708. The most powerful single microscopes are made of 
minute globules of glass, which are formed by melting the 
ends of a few threads of spun glass in a candle. Small 
globules of water placed in an orifice through a piece of 
tin, or other thin substance, will also make very powerful 
microscopes. In these minute lenses, the focal distance is 
only a tenth or twelfth part of an inch from the lens, and 

Why does a convex lens make an olject distinct when near the eyel 
Explain fig. 177. How are the most powerful single microsGopai 
madel 
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tberefore the eye, as well as the object to be magnitied, must 
be brought very near the instrument. 

709. The Compound Microscope consists of two convex 
lenses, by one of which the image is formed within the tube 
of the instrument, and by the other this image is magnified, 
as seen by the eye ; so that by this instrument the object it- 
self is not seen, as with the single microscope, but we see 
only its magnified image. 

The small lens placed near the object, and by which its 
image is formed within the tube, is called .the object glass, 
while the larger one, through which the image is seen, is 
called the et/e glass. 

This arrangement is represented at fig. 178. The object 
a is placed a little beyond the focus of the object glass b, by 
which an inverted and enlarged image of it is formed within 
the instrument at c. This image is seen through the eye 

Fig. 178. 




glass d, by which it is again magnified, and it is at last 
figured on the retina in its original position. 

These glasses are set in a case of brass, the object glass 
being made to take out, so that others of difierent magnify- 
ing powers may be used, as occasion requires. 

710. The Solar Microscope consists of two lenses, one 
of which is called the condenser, because it is employed to 
concentrate the rays of the sun, in order to illuminate more 
strongly the object to be magnified. The other is a double 
convex lens, of considerable magnifying power, by which 
the image is formed. In addition to these lenses, there is a 
plain mirror, or piece of common looking glass, which can 

How many lenses form the compound microscope 1 Which is the ob- 
ject and which the eye glass 1 Is the object seen with this instrument, 
or only its image 1 Eimlain fig. 178, and show where the image is 
ibrmea in this tube. How many lenses has the solar microscope % 
Why is one of the lenses of the solar microscope called the condenser 1 
Deacribe the uses of the two lenses and the reflector. 

IS* 
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be moved in bdt direction, and whicb reflects tlie raysofths 
lUD on the condeoMr. 

The object a, fig. 179, being placed nearljr in the focosof 
the GondenBer b, is atrong^ly Aluminated, in consequence 




of the rays of the sun being thrown on b, by the mirror e. 
The object is not placed exactly in the focus of the cohden- 
eer, because, in moat cases, it would be soon destroyed by it> 
heat, and because the focal point would illuminate only ■ 
small extent of surface, but may be exactly in the focus of 
the small lens d, by which no such accident can happen. 
The lines o o, represent the incident rays of the sun, whieb 
are reflected on tne condenser. 

When the solar microscope is used, the room is darkened, 
the only light admitted bein^ that which is thronm on the 
object by the condenser, which light passing through the 
. small lens, gives the magnified shadow e, of the small object 
o, on the wall of the room, or on a screen. The tube con- 
taining the two lenses is passed through the window of tiiA 
room, the reflector remaining outside. 

In the ordinary use of this instrument, the object itself is 
not seen, but only its shadow on the screen, and it is not de- 
signed for the examination of opaque objects. 

711. When the small lens of the solar microscope ii 
of great magnifying power, it presents some of the matt 
striking and curious of optical phenomena. The shadom 
of mites from cheese, or figs, appear nearly two feet in 
length, presenting an appearance exceedingly fonnidahle 
ana disgusting ; and the msects from common vin^rar ap- 
pear eight or ten feet long, and in perpetual motion, rescn- 
bling BO many hage serpents. 

b the (Ajeet, or onlj the ibadov, soon by tUi ii 
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Telescope. 

712. The Telescope is anoptical instrtmieaty empbyed Vo 
view distant bodies, and, in effect, to bring them nearer the 
eye, by increasing the apparent angles under which such 
objects are seen. 

. These instruments are of two kinds, n&mely^ refracting' 
and reflecting telescopes. In the first kind, the image of the 
object is seen with the eye directed towards it; in the sec- 
ond kind, the image is seen by reflection from a mirror, 
while the back is towards the object, or by a double reflec- 
tion, with the face towards the object. 

The telescope is the most important of all optical instru- 
ments, since it unfolds the wonders of other worlds, and 
gives us the means of calculating the distances of the hear- 
enly bodies, and of explaining their phenomena for astro- 
nomical and nautical purposes. 

The principle of the telescope will bo readily compre- 
hended after what has been said concerning the compound 
microscope, for the two instruments differ chiefly in respect 
to the place of the object lens, that of the microscope having 
a short, while that of the telescope has a long, focal distance. 

713. Refracting Telescope. — The most simple re- 
fracting telescope consists of a tube, containing two convex 
lenses, the one having a long, and the other a short, focal 
distance. (The focal distance of a double convex lens^ it 
will be remembered, is nearly the centre of a sphere, of 
which it is a part.) These two lenses are placed in the 
tube, at a distance from each other equal to the sum of their 
two focal distances. 

Fig. 180. 




Thus, if the focus of the object glass a, fig. 180, be eis^ht 
inches, and that of the eye glass 5, two inches, then the ai»i 

What is a telescope 1 How many kinds of ttifescopes itre meiition^ 
ed 1 What is the difference between them 1 In what respect does the 
MH&acting telescope differ from the compound microscope? How is 
tt» nto^ simple refractmg telescope formed 1 Wlx*ch is tnf bbjeet, and 
which the ey« lens, in fig. 180 1 What is the nielr/^ wMiolHh^ duh 
tanc« of the two glasses apart is found 1 
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tance of the tarns of the foci will be ten inches, and, than* 
fore, the two lenses must be placed ten inches apart ; and 
the same rule is observed, whatever may be the focal lengths 
of any two lenses. 

Now, to understand the effect of this arrangement, sup- 
pose the rays of light, c d, coming from a distant object, as 
a star, to fell on the object glass a, in parallel lines, and to ^ 
be refracted by the lens to a focus at e, where the image of i^ 
the star will be represented. This image is then magnified 1 
by the eye glass 6, and thus, in effect, is brought near the J 
eye. 

714. All that is effected by the telescope, therefore, is to 
form an image of a distant object, by means of the object 
lens, and then to assist the eye in viewing this image as 
nearly as possible by the eye lens. 

It is, however, necessary here to state, that by the last 

figure, the principle only of the telescope is intended to h9 

explained, lor in the common instrument, with only two 

glasses, the image appears to the eye inverted. 

> The reason of this will be seen by the next figure, where 

the direction of the rays of light will show the position of 

the image. 

Fig. IdL 




Suppose a, fig* 181, to be a distinct object, from which 
pencils of rays now from every point toward the object lens 
b. The image of a, in consequence of the refraction of 
the rays by the object lens, is inverted at 6, which is the fo- 
cus of the eye glass d, and through which the image is then 
seen, still inverted. 

715. The inversion of the object is of little consequence 
when the instrument is employed for astronomical purposes, 
for since the forms of the heavenly bodies are spherical, 
their positions, in this respect, do not affect their general 
appearance. But for terrestrial purposes, this is manifestly a 
great defect, and therefore those constructed for such pur- 

How do the two glasses act, to bring an object near the eyel Ex* 
plain fig. 181, and show how the object comes to be inverted by the 
two lenses 1 How is the inversion of the object corrected % 
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poses, as ship, or spy glasses, have two additional lenseib 
by means of which, the images are made to apoear in tha 
stame position as the objects. These are called aouble tele- 
scopes. 

Fig. 183. 




Such a telescope IS represented at fig. 182, and consists 
of an object glass a, and three eye glasses, b, c, and d. The 
eye glasses are placed at equal distances from each other, so 
that the focus of one may meet that of the other, and thus 
the image formed by the object lens, will be transmitted 
through the other three lenses, to the eye. The rays coming 
from the object o, cross each other at the focus of the object 
iens, and thus form an inverted image at / This image be- 
ing also in the focus of the first eye glass, ft, the rays having 
passed through this glass become parallel, for, we have 
seen, in another place, that diverging rays are rendered par- 
allel by refraction through a convex lens. The rays, theii* 
fore, pass parallel to the next lens c, by which they ate 
made to converge, and cross each other, and thus the image 
is inverted, and made to assume the original position of the 
object 0, Lastly, this image, being in the focus of the eye 
glass d, is seen in the natural position, or in that of the ob- 
ject. 

The apparent magnitude of the object is not changed hy 
these two additional glasses, but depends, as in fig. 182, oa 
the magnifying power of the eye and object lenses ; the twe 
glasses being added merely for the purpose of msiking th# 
image appear erect. 

716. Jt is found that an eye glass of very high magnify- 
ing power cannot be employed in the refracting telescopoi 
bemuse it disperses the rays of light, so that the image be*-] 
somes indistinct. Many experiments were formerly made ^ 

'Explain fig^. 183, and show why the two additional lenses maketlis 
image of the object erect. Does the addition of these two lenses makk 
Mny difference with the apparent magnitude of the object 1 Why caihi 
not a highly magnifying eye glass ut used in ti|« idestxipil 
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with a view to obTiate this difficulty, and amoog these tf 
was found that increasing the focal distance of the dt^/ttt 
.ens, was the most efficacious^ But this was attended 
great inconvenience, and expense, on account of the 
of tube which this mode required. These experiments 
however, discontinued, ana the refracting telescope 
chiefly laid aside for astronomical purposes, in consequenoo 
of the discovery of the reflecting telescope. 

717. Reflecting Telescope. — The common reflectiii^ 
telescope consists of a large tube, containing two concaTe i»a 
fleeting mirrors, of different sizes, and two eye glassea The 
object is first reflected from the large mirror to the small 
one, and from the small one, through the two eye gbtssei^ 
where it is then seen. 

718. In comparing the advantages of the two instm- 
ments, it need only be stated, that the refracting telescopci 
with a focal length of a thousand feet, if it could be usedi-: J 
would not magnify distinctly more than a thousand timg^i i 
while a reflecting telescope, only eight or nine feet long, wiB.- 
magnify with distinctness twelve hundred times. 

Fig. 183. 

r 




719. The principle and construction of the reflecting tele- 
scope will be understood by flg. 183. Suppose the object 9 
to be at such a distance, that the rays of light from it pass in 
parallel lines, p p, to the great reflector r r. This reflector 
being concave, the rays are converged by reflection, and 
cross each other at a, by which the image is inverted. The 
rays then pass to the small mirror, b, which being also c<m- 
cave, they are thrown back in nearly parallel lines, and 
having passed the aperture in the centre of the great mirror, 
&11 on the plano-convex lens e. By this lens they are re- 

What is the most efficacious means of increasing the power of ths 
refracting telescope "i How many lenses and mirrors form the refleel- 
ing telescope ? What are the advantages of the reflecting over the !•> 
fracting telescc^l Explain fig. 183, and show the course of the mya 
^vm the ohjea to the oye. 
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ftftctod to a focus, and cross each other between > and i, and 
tins the image is agrain inverted, and brought ta its original 
pBUtion, or in the position of the object The rays then, 
ig the second eye glass, form the image of the object 
the retina. 

!'The large mirror in this instrument is fixed, but the small 
moves backwards and forwards, by means of a screw, 
so as to adjust the image to the eyes of diflferent persons. 
Both mirrors are made of a composition, consisting of sev- 
ecal metals melted together. 

- 720. One great advantage which the reflecting telescope 
ponesses over the refracting, appears to be, that it admits of 
an eye glass of shorter focal distance, and, consequently, of 
gfreater magnifying power. The convex object glass of the 
refracting instrument, does not form a perfect image of the 
object, since some of the rays are dispersed, and others co- 
. mred by refraction. This difficulty does not occur in the 
^ ilAected image from the metallic mirror of the reflecting 
fdescope, and consequently it may be distinctly seen, when 
more highly magnified. 

The instrument just described is called ** Gregory's tele- 
toope" because some parts of the arrangement were invent- 
>id by Dr. Gregory. 

' 721. In the telescope made by Dr. Herschel, the object is 
^fleeted by a mirror, as in that of Dr. Gregory. But tho 
Second, or small reflector, is not employed, the image being 

Cm through a convex lens, placed so as to magnify the 
age of the large mirror, so that the observer stands with 
his back towards the object. 

The magnifying power of this instrument is the same as 
that of Dr. Gregory's, but the image appears brighter, be- 
cause there is no second reflection ; for every reflection ren- 
ders the image fainter, since no mirror is so perfect as to 
throw back all the rays which fall upon its surface. 

722. In Dr. Herscners grand telescope, the largest ever- 
constructed, the reflector was 48 inches in diameter, and 
had a focal distance of 40 feet. This reflector was three 
and a half inches thick, and weighed 2000 pounds. Now, 
since the focus of a concave mirror is at the distance of one 

Why is the smaU mirror in this instrument made to move by means 
of a screw 1 What is the advantage of the reflecting telescope in re- 
' to the eye glass 1 Why is the telescope with two reflectors called 
ory's telescope 1 How does this instrument differ from Dr. Her- 
's telescope 1 What was the focal distance and diusMtet of thft. 
Mumr in Dr. HencheVB great teleaoopel 
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half the Bemi-diamelerofthe sphere, of whioh it isBsedM^ 
Tir. Herechel'a reflector having a focal diBtauce of 40 feet, 
formed a part of a sphere of 160 feet in diameter. 

This great instrament waa begun in 1785, and finishad 
four years afterwards. The frame by which thit wosdet 
to all astronomers was supported, having decayed, it mi 
taken down in IS22, and another of 20 feet focna,witka 
reflector of 18 inches in diameter, erected in its pUce, i^ 
Herschel's sm. 

The largest Herachel'a teleacope now in existence is that 
of Oreeuwich observatory, in England. This has a coo- 
cave reflector of 15 inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of 25 feet, and waa erected in 1820'. 

723. Camera OascrRA.-^Camera obecura strictly sigai- 
fies a darkened chamber, because the room must be dark- 
ened, in order to observe its effects. 

To witness the phenomena of this instrament, let a room 
be cloaed in every direction, so as to exclude the ligliL 
Then from an aperture, say of an inch in diameter, admit a 
single beam of light, and the images of external things, vxk 
as trees, and houses, and persons walking the streets, will b« 
seeninveitedon the wall opposite to where the light is admit- 
ted, or on a screen of white paper, placed before the apertare^ 

724. The reason why the image ia inverted, will be ob- 
vioua, when it is remembered that the rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the ot^ecl must converge in order lo paa 
through the small aperture ; and as the rays of light alwav* 
pTDCc^ in straight lines, they must cross each other at tM 
point of admission, as explained under the article Vision. 

Fis.184. 




Wbereia the largest Hcnchel's telescope n»w in exiatencel WM 

Mthe diameter and focal dialanc* '''''" " -t-i-.- . . — • 

Itaeribe the phenomena of tlw c . . 
fo . ^«d by the camera obsenra inverted T 
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Pig. 185. 




*, ibr the nine reason will be represented at d. If a cott- 
Tex lena, with a abort tube, be placed in the apertun 
through which the light passes into the room, the imagei 
of things will be mach more perfect, and their colours more 
bhlltant. 

725. This instrament is 
' sometimes employed by paint- 
ers, ID order to obtain an exact 
delineation of a landscape, an 
' outlineof the image being ea- 
sily taken with a pencil, when 
the image ie thrown on a sheet 
of piper. 

There are several modifica- 
lioDS of this machine, and 
among them the revolving ca- 
taera obscura is the most io- 
tereating. 

' It consists of a small bouse, 
fig. 185, with a plane reflect-^ 
or, A b, and a convex lens, e b, 
placed at its top. The reflect- 
or is fixed at an angle of 45 degrees with the horizon, so aa 
to reflect the rays of light perpendicularly downwards, and 
is made to revolve quite around, in either direction, hf 
pulling a string. 

Now sappose the small house to be placed in the open 
air, with trie mirror, a b, turned towards the east, Ihen the 
rays of light flowing from the objects in that direction, will 
strike the mirror in the direction of the lines o, and be re- 
jected down through the convex lens e b, to the table e e,- 
where they will form in minialure a most perfect and beau- 
tiful picture of the landscape in that direction. Then, by 
making the reflector revolve, another portion of the lana- 
acape may be seen, and thus the objects, in all directions, 
can be viewed at k without changing the place of the in- 
stmmenL 

786. M^pic Lantern. — The Magic Lantern is a mi* 
■rOscope, on the same principle as the solar microscope. 
But instead of being used to magnify natural objects, it is 
commonly employed for amusement, by the casting shadows 

How may an outline of the image formed bjr the camera obicura b« 
taken 1 Deaeribe the reTolvhig camns obKura. Whit ia the mogie 
lantont For what puipoaa ii thti in 




Supposes, fifif. 181, to be a distinct object, from which 
pencils of rays now from erery point toward the object lens 
b. The image of a, in consequence of the refraction of 
the rays by the object lens, is inverted at e, which is the fo- 
cus of the eye glass d^ and through which the image is then 
teen, still inverted. 

715. The inversion of the object is of little consequence 
when the instrument is employed for astronomical purposes, 
for since the forms of the heavenly bodies are spherical, 
their positions, in this respect, do not affect their general 
appearance. But for terrestrial purposes, this is manifestly a 

great defect, and therefore those constructed for such pur- 

— ^■^^^■^'^^"^■— — — ^— ^— — ^.— — «i .^»^»i^— — ^— ^i^— — .^ 

How do the two glasaei act, to bring an object near the eyel Ex* 
plam fig. 181, and show how the ohjSd comes to be inverted by thai 
two lensee 1 How is the invorsum of the object corrected 1 
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tance of the sums of the foci will be ten inches, and, tberR* 
fore, the two lenses must be placed ten inches apart -, and 
the same rule is observed, whatever may be the focal lengths 
of any two lenses. 

Now, to understand the effect of this arrangement, sup- 
pose the rays of light, c d, coming from a distant object, as 
a star, to fall on the object glass a, in parallel lines, and to 
be refracted by the lens to a focus at «, where the image pf j$^ 
the star will be represented. This image is then magnified 
by the eye glass b, and thus, in effect, is brought near the 
eye. 

714. All that is effected by the telescope, therefore, is to 
form an image of a distant object, by means of the object 
lens, and then to assist the eye in viewing this image as 
nearly as possible by the eye lens. 

It is, however, necessary here to state, that by the last 
figure, the principle only of the telescope is intended to be 
explained, tor in the common instrument, with only two 
glasses, the image appears to the eye inverted. 
> The reason of this will be seen by the next figure, where 
the direction of the rays of light will show the position of 
the image. 

Fig. IdL 
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poses, as ship, or spy glasses, have two additional lenseib 
by means of which, the images are made to apoear in tha 
same position as the objects. These are called doable tele- 
scopes. 

Fig. 183. 




Such a telescope is represented at fig. 182, and consists 
of an object glass a, and three eye glasses, h^ c, and d. The 
eye glasses are placed at equal distances from each other, so 
th&t the focus of one may meet that of the other, and thus 
the image formed by the object lens, will be transmitted 
through the other three lenses, to the eye. The rays coming 
from the object o, cross each other at the focus of the object 
lens, and thus form an inverted image at / This image be- 
ing also in the focus of the first eye glass, ft, the rays having 
passed through this glass become parallel, for, we have 
seen, in another place, that diverging rays are rendered par- 
allel by refraction through a convex lens. The rays, theii* 
fore, pass parallel to the next lens c;, by which they ate 
made to converge, and cross each other, and thus the image 
is inverted, and made to assume the original position of the 
object 0. Lastly, this image, being in the focus of the eye 
glass d^ is seen in the natural position, or in that of the ob- 
ject. 

The apparent magnitude of the object is not changed hy 
these two additional glasses, but depends, as in fig. 182, oa 
the magnifying power of the eye and object lenses ; the tw0 
glasses being added merely for the purpose of making th# 
image appear erect. 

716. Jt is found that an eye glass of very high magnify* 
ing power cannot be employed in the refracting telescopai 
because it disperses the rays of light, so that the image be«'j 
somes indistinct. Many experiments were formerly made ' 

'Explain fig^. 182, and show why the two additional lenses make tha 
image of the object erect. Does the addition of these two lenses maki^ 
Mny difference with the apparent magnitude of the object 1 Why caihi 
not a highly magnifying eye glass te used in ti|« idestxipil 
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with a yiew to obmte this difficulty, and among Aeae Hi I 
was found that increasing the focal distance of the olijeoi} 1 
.ens, was the most efficacious^ But this was attended wkk; i 
great inconvenience, and expense, on account of the lengthjj 
of tube which this mode required. These experiments we^fl 
however, discontinued, and the refracting telescope its^lf^ 
chiefly laid aside for astronomical purposes, in consequene^j^ 
of the discovery of the reflecting telescope. '» 

717. Rbflbctino Telescopb. — The common reflecting I 
telescope consists of a large tube, containing two concaTe t^a 
fleeting mirrors, of diflerent sizes, and two eye glasses. The 
object is first reflected from the large mirror to the smali 
one, and from the small one, through the two eye glasses^ 
where it is then seen. 

718. In comparing the advantages of the two initni- 
ments, it need only be stated, that the refracting telescqpe^ 
with a focal length of a thousand feet, if it could be used* ■ j 
would not magnify distinctly more than a thousand timM^'; * 
while a reflecting telescope, only eight or nine feet long, wiU 
magnify with distinctness twelve hundred times. 

Pig. 183. 

r 
d e 
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719. The principle and construction of the reflecting tele- 
scope will be understood by fig. 183. Suppose the object o 
to be at such a distance, that the rays of light from it pass in 
parallel lines, p p, to the great reflector r r. This reflector 
being concave, the rays are converged by reflection, and 
cross each other at a, by which the image is inverted. The 
rays then pass to the small mirror, b, which being also con- 
cave, they are thrown back in nearly parallel lines, and 
having passed the aperture in the centre of the great mirror, 
&11 on the plano-convex lens e. By this lens they are re- 

What is the most efficacious means of increasing the power of the 
refracting telescope 1 How many lenses and mirrors form the lefleel- 
ing telescope 1 What are the advantages of the reflecting over the le* 
firacting telesc(^'? Explain fig. 183, and show the course of the rajt 
lirom the object to the eye. 
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hacted to a focus, and cross each other between > and i, and 
tims the image is agrain inverted, and brought to its original 
pBatioQ, or in the position of the object The rays then, 
the second eye glass, form the image of the object 
retina. 
•The large mirror in this instrument is fixed, but the small 
moves backwards and forwards, by means of a screw, 
•0 as to adjust the image to the eyes of diflferent persons. 
Both mirrors are made of a composition, consisting of sev- 
ami metals melted together. 

' 720. One great advantage which the reflecting telescope 
poaassses over the refracting, appears to be, that it admits of 
ui eye glass of shorter focal distance, and, consequently, of 
preater magnifying power. The convex object glass of the 
refracting instrument, does not form a perfect image of the 
object, since some of the rays are dispersed, and others co- 
loured by refraction. This difficulty does not occur in the 
rejected image from the metallic mirror of the reflecting 
telescope, and consequently it may be distinctly seen, when 
more highly magnified. 

The instrument just described is called " Gregory's tele- 
9cope" because some parts of the arrangement were invent- 
Md by Dr. Gregory. 

' r21. In the telescope made by Dr. Herschel, the object is 
Reflected by a mirror, as in that of Dr. Gregory. But tho 
iecond, or small reflector, is not employed, the image being 

EQ through a convex lens, placed so as to magnify the 
ige of the large mirror, so that the observer stands with 
his back towards the object. 

The magnifying power of this instrument is the same as 
that of Dr. Gregory's, but the image appears brighter, be- 
cause there is no second reflection ; for every reflection ren- 
ders the image fainter, since no mirror is so perfect as to 
throw back all the rays which fall upon its sur&ce. 

722. In Dr. Herscners grand telescope, the largest ever- 
constructed, the reflector was 48 inches in diameter, and 
had a focal distance of 40 feet. This reflector was three 
and a half inches thick, and weighed 2000 pounds. Now, 
since the focus of a concave mirror is at the distance of one 

Why is the small mirror in this instrument made to move by means 
of a screw 1 What is the advantage of the reflecting telescope in re- 

' to the eye glass 1 Why is the telescope with two reflectors called 

ory's telescope 1 How docs this instrument differ from Dr. Her- 
's tdescope 1 What was the focal distance and diameter of the 
nirror in Dr. Herschers great telescopol 
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half the semi-diameter of the sphere, of which it is aseetum, 
I)r. HerscheVs reflectdr having a focal distance of 40 feet, 
formed a part of a sphere of 160 feet in diameter. 

This great instrument was begun in 1785, and finished 
four years afterwards. The frame by which this wonder 
to all astronomers was supported, haying decayed, it was 
taken down in 1822, and another of 20 feet focus, with a 
reflector of 18 inches in diameter, erected in its place, by 
Herschel's son. 

The largest HerschePs telescope now in existence is that 
of Greenwich observatory, in England. This has a con- 
cave reflector of 15 inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of 25 feet, and was erected in 1820'. 

723. Camera. Obscur A. — Camera obscura strictly signi- 
fies a darkened chamber, because the room must be dark- 
ened, in order to observe its eflects. 

To witness the phenomena of this instrument, let a TPoom 
be closed in every direction, so as to exclude the light 
Then from an aperture, say of an inch in diameter, admit a 
single beam of light, and the images of external things, such 
as trees, and houses, and persons walking the streets, will be 
seen inverted on the wall opposite to where the light is admit- 
ted, or on a screen of white paper, placed before the aperture* 

724. The reason why the image is inverted, will be ob- 
vious, when it is remembered that the rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the object must converge in order to pass 
through the small aperture ; and as the rays of light always 
proceed in straight lines, they must cross each other at tiie 
point of admission, as explained under the article Vision. 



Thus, the 
pencil a, fig. 
184, coming 
from the up- 
per part of the 
tower, ^ and 
proceeding 
straight, will 
represent the 
image of that 
part at d, while 
the lower part 



Fig. 164. 




Where is the lareest Herschel*s telescope now in existence t 
is the diameter and focal distance of the reflector of this tnlosoopol 

0escribe the phenomena of the camera obsoum. Why ia the * ^ 

fi>. ;<^ by the camera obscura inverted 7 
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tmictad to a focus, and cross each other between > and i, and 
Ikos the image is again inverted, and brought to its original 
fintioii, or in the position of the object The rays then, 
Lg the second eye glass, form the image of the object 
the retina. 
\fVhe large mirror in this instrument is fixed, but the small 
moves backwards and forwards, by means of a screw, 
•0 as to adjust the image to the eyes of diflferent persons. 
-Both mirrors are made of a composition, consisting of sev- 
9itA metals melted together. 

' 720. One great advantage which the reflecting telescope 
ptaesses over the refracting, appears to be, that it admits of 
•B eye glass of shorter focal distance, and, consequently, of 
greater magnifying power. The convex object glass of the 
refracting instrument, does not form a perfect image of the 
_ object, since some of the rays are dispersed, and others co- 

^mred by refraction. This difficulty does not occur in the 
ivflected image from the metallic mirror of the reflecting 
idescope, and consequently it may be distinctly seen, when 
more highly magnified. 

The instrument just described is called ** Gregory's tele- 
scope" because some parts of the arrangement were invent- 
^ by Dr. Gregory. 

■ T2i. In the telescope made by Dr. Herschel, the object is 
^fleeted by a mirror, as in that of Dr. Gregory. But tho 
fecond, or small reflector, is not employed, the image being 

En through a convex lens, placed so as to magnify the 
ige of the large mirror, so that the observer stands with 
his back towards the object. 

The magnifying power of this instrument is the same as 
that of Dr. Gregory's, but the image appears brighter, be- 
cause there is no second reflection ; for every reflection ren- 
ders the image fainter, since no mirror is so perfect as to 
throw back all the rays which fall upon its sur&ce. 

722. In Dr. Herscners grand telescope, the largest ever- 
constructed, the reflector was 48 inches in diameter, and 
had a focal distance of 40 feet. This reflector was three 
and a half inches thick, and weighed 2000 pounds. Now, 
siiice the focus of a concave mirror is at the distance of one 

Why is the small mirror in this instrument made to move by mecms 
of a screw 1 What is the advantage of the reflecting telescope in re- 
met to the eye glass 1 Why is the telescope with two reflectors called 
Gresory's telescope 1 How does this instrument differ from Dr. Her- 
■ehtt's telescope t What was the focal distance and diameter of the 
nirror in Dr. HerBcherp great telescope 1 
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half the semi-diameter of the sphere, of which it isateetum, 
Pr. HerscheVs reflectdr having a focal distance of 40 feet, 
formed a part of a sphere of 160 feet in diameter. 

This great instrument was begun in 1785, and finished 
four years afterwards. The frame by which this wonder 
to all astronomers was supported, having decayed, it was 
taken down in 1822, and another of 20 feet focua, with a 
reflector of 18 inches in diameter, erected in its place, by 
Herschel's son. 

The largest HerschePs telescope now in existence is that 
of Greenwich observatory, in England. This haa a con- 
cave reflector of 15 inches in diameter, with a focal length 
of 25 feet, and was erected in 1820*. 

723. Camera. Obscur A. — Camera obscura strictly signi- 
fies a darkened chamber, because the room must be dark- 
ened, in order to observe its eflTects. 

To witness the phenomena of this instrument, let a room 
be closed in every direction, so as to exclude the light 
Then from an aperture, say of an inch in diameter, admit a 
single beam of light, and the images of external things, such 
as trees, and houses, and persons walking the streets, will be 
seen inverted on the wall opposite to where the light is admit- 
ted, or on a screen of white paper, placed before the aperture. 

724. The reason why the image is inverted, will be ob- 
vious, when it is remembered that the rays proceeding from 
the extremities of the object must converge in order to pass 
through the small aperture ; and as the rays of light always 
proceed in straight lines, they must cross each other at tfie 
point of admission, as explained under the article Vision, 



Thus, the 
pencil a, fig. 
184, coming 
from the up- 
per part of the 
tower, ^ and 
proceeding 
straight, will 
represent the 
image of that 
part at b, while 
the lower part 



Fig. 184. 




Where is the lareest Herschel's telescope now in existence t 
is the diameter and focal distance of the reflector of this tnlosoopol 

0escribe the phenomena of the camera obsmnu Why ia the ~ ^ 

fo. : 4d by the camera obscura inverted 7 
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c, fbr the same reason irill be represented at d. If a cod' 
rex Imu, with a short tube, be placed in the apertiUs 
through which the light pasees into the room, the images 

<- of things will be mach moreperfeet, and their colouismors 
brilliant 

725. This iDBimment is ' pjg. is5. 

' sometimes employed by paint- 

'■ era, in order to obtain an exact 
delineation of a landscape, an 

^ Outline of the image being ea- 
sily taken with a ptencil, when 
the image is thrown on a sheet 
of paper. 

There are several modifica- 
tiona of this machine, nnd 
among them the rtvolving ca- 
mera ohscura is the most in- 
teresting. 

' It consists of a small house, 
lig. 185, with a plane rcflect-e 
or, a b, and a convex lena, c b. 

■■ placed at its top. The tcDpci- 
or is fixed at an angle of 45 degrees with the horizon, so aa 
to reflect the rays of light perpendicularly downwards, and 
is made to revolve quite around, in either direction, bf 
- pulling a string. 

Now suppose the small house to be placed in the open 
■ir, with the mirror, a, h, turned towards the east, then tho 
rays of light flowing from (he objects in that direction, will 
strike the mirror in the direction of the lines o, and be ra- 
jlecled down through the convex lens c h, to the table e s,- 
where they will form in miniature a most perfect and beau- 
tiful picture of the landscape in that direction. Then, by 
making the reflector revolve, another portion of the land- 
ocape may be seen, and thus the objects, in all directions; 
can be viewed at k without changing the place of the in- 
Mrament 

7i6, Mxpic LiNTEBtr. — The Magic Lantern is a mi- 
•rdscope, on the same principle as the solar microscope. 
But instead of beine: used to magnify natural objects, it is 
commonly employed for amusement, by the casting shadows 

How iBiy on outline of (h« image fbrmed br I'm camera obaciira be 
Hkenl Deeeribe the nrolTtng cBmera obecun. What isthemagie 
' lanteml S^ wtuUpurpaaeiethUiiutnimeiit empktTedl 
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of smftll Iransparent paintiag;s done on glaa 
placed at a pToper diMance. 

Fig. 186. 




: a cuidte e, iff. 186, be placed dq the inaide of a bo<t, 
01 lube, BO that its light may pass through the p!ano.conve[ 
lens n, and stronffly illuminate the object o. This object is 
generally a small transparent painting on a alip of glass, 
which slidea through an opening in the tube. In order lo 
■bow the figures in the erect poaition, these paintings are in- 
Terted, since their shadows are again inverted by the refrac 
tion of the convex lens m. 

In some »f these inBtrumenis, there is a concave mirror, 
d, by which the object, o, is more strongly illuminated than 
it would be by the lamp alone. The object is magnified by ■ 
the double convex tens, m, which is moveable in the tube by 
a screw, so that its focus can be adjusted to the required dis* 
t&nce. Lastly, there is a screen of white cloth, placed at 
the proper distance, on Which the image, or shadow of ths 
picture, is seen greatly magnified." 

The pictures being of various colours, and so transparent, 
that the light of the lamp shines through ihem, the shadows 
are also of various colours, and thus soldiers and horsemen 
ve representod in their proper cosmme. 

CHROIilATICS, OR THE PhILOSOPHT OT CoLOTIRS. 

727. Wie have thus &r considered tight as a simple sob-, 
stance, and have supposed that all its p^arts were equally ra 
fracted, in its passage through the several lenses described. 
But it will now be shown that light is a compound body, 
ud that each of its rays, which to us appear white, is com- 

Detcribelfaq 
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posed of several colours, and that each colour suffers a dif- 
fereiit degree of refraction, when the rays of light pass 
through a piece of glass, of a certain shape. 

7^8. The discovery, that light is a compound substance. 
. and that it may be decomposed, or separatea into parts, was 
made by Sir Isaac Newton, 

If a ray, proceeding from the sun, be admitted into a 
darkened chambei^, through an aperture in the window shut- 
.jfcer, and allowed to pass through a triangular shaped piece 
'[of glass, called a prism, the light will be decomposed, and- 
inatead of a spot of white light, there will be seen, on the 
opposite wall, a most brilliant display of colours, including 
afl those which are seen in the rainbow, 

Pig. 187. 



Oruit- 

YfUm 

Onuufs 




yKaU' 



Suppose j, fig. 187, to be a ray from the sun, admitted 
through the window shutter a, in such a direction as to fall 
on the floor at e, where it would form a round, white .spot. 
Now, on interposing the prism jp, the ray will be refracted, 
and at the same time decomposed, ana will form on the 
screen m, ^, an oblong figure, containing seven colours, 
which will be situated in respect to each other, as named in 
the figure. 

It may be observed, that of all the colours, the red is Uati 
refracted, or is thrown the smallest distance from the direc- 
tion of the original sun beam, and that the violet is most re- 
fracted, or bent out of that direction. . 

The oblong image containing the coloured rays, is called 
the solar or prismatic spectrum. 

729. That the rays of the sun are composed of the seven 

Who made the discovery, that light is a compound substance 1 In 
what manner, and by what means, is light decomposed ? What are 
the prismatic colours, and how do they succeed each other in the spep- 
trum 1 Which colour is refracted most, and which IcfuM 1 
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coloara above named, is sufficiently evident by the fiict, that 
such a ray is divided into these several colours by passin? 
through the prism, but in addition to this proof, it is foofia 
by experiment, that if these several colours be blended or 
mixed together, Ivhite will be the result. 

This may be done by mixing together seven powdlers, 
whose colours represent the prismatic colours, and whose 
quantities are to each other, as the spaces occupied by each 
colour in the spectrum. When this is done, it will be found 
that the resulting colour will be a grayish white. A still 
more satisfactory proof that these seven colours form white, 
when united, is obtained by causing the solar spectrum to 
pass through a lens, by which they are brought to ai focus, 
when it is found that the focus will be the same colour as it 
would be from the original rays of the sun. 

730. From the oblong shape of the solar spectrum, we 
learn that each of the coloured rays is refracted in a differ- 
ent degree by passing through the same medium, and con- 
sequently that each ray has a refractive power of its own. 
Thus, from the red to the violet, each ray, in succession, is 
refracted more than the other. 

731. The prism is not the only instrument by which 
light can be decomposed. A soap oubble blown up in the 
sun will display most of the prismatic colours. This is ac- 
counted for by supposing that the sides of the bubble vary in 
thickness, ana that the rays of light are decomposed by these 
variations. The unequal surface of mother of pearl, and 
many other shells, send forth coloured rays on the same 
principle. 

732. Two surfaces of polished glass, when pressed" to- 
gether, will also decompose the light. Rings of coloured 
light will be observed around the point of contact between 
the two surfaces, and their number may be increased ct di- 
minished by the degrees of pressure. Two pieces of com- 
mon looking glass, pressed together with the fingers, will 
display most of the prismatic colours. 

733. A variety of substances, when thrown into the form 
of the triangular prism, will decompose the rays of light, 

When the seyeral prismatic eolours are b)ended, what eolour is the 
tesult ? When the solar spectrum is made to pass through a lens, what 
is the colour of the focus 1 How do we learn that each coloured ray 
has a refractive power of its own 1 By what other means besides the 
prism, can the rays of light be decomposed! How may light be de- 
composed by two pieces of glass 1 Of what subst|inoes may prisma bt 
formed, besides glass 1 
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•ft well as a prism of glass. A very common mstnuneDt 
^r this purpose is made by putting together three pieces of 
f late glass, in form of a prism. The ends may be made 
pf wood, and the edges cemented with putty, so as to make 
the whole water tight. When this is filled with water, and 
lield before a sim beam, the solar spectrum will be formed, 
displaying the same colours, and in the same order, as that 
above described. 

734. In making experiments with prisms, filled with dif- 
ferent kinds of liquids, it has been found that one liquid will 
make the spectrum ^ )nge> than another ; that is, the red and 
violet rays, which form the extremes of the spectrum, will 
be thrown farther apart by one fluid, than by another. For 
example/ if the prism be filled with oil of cassia, the spec- 
trum formed by it, will be more than twice as long as that 
formed by a prism of solid glass. The oil of cassia is there- 
fore said to disperse the rays of light more than glass, and 
hence to have a greater dispersive power. 

735. The Rainbow. — The rainbow was a phenomenon, 
for which the ancients were entirely unable to account ; but 
after the discovery that light is a compound principle, and 
that its colours may be separated by various substances, 
the solution of this phenomenon became easy. 

Sir Isaac Newton, after his great discovery of the com- 
pound nature of light, and the different refrangibility of the 
coloured rays, was able to explain the rainbow on optical 
principles. 

736. If a glass globe be suspended in a room, where the 
rays of the sun can fall upon it, the light will be decom- 
posed, or separated into several colour^ rajrs, in the same 
manner as is done by the prism. A well defined spectrum 
will not, however, be formed by the globe, because its shape 
is such as to disperse some of the rays, and converge others; 
but the eye, by taking different positions in respect to the 
globe, will observe the various prismatic colours. Trans- 

Erent bodies, such as glass ana water, reflect the rays of 
;ht from both their surfaces, but chiefly from the second 
Biurfi9u:e. That is, if a plate of naked sflass be placed so as 
to reflect the image of the sun, or of a lamp, to the eye, the 

What is said of some liquids making the spectrum larger than oth- 
ttrs 1 What is said of oil of cassia^ in this r espe ct 1 What discovery 
preceded the explanation of the rainbow 1 Who first explained the 
ninbow on optical principles 1 Why does not a glass globe form a 
well defined spectrum t From which surfoce do transparent bodies 
'idddlynflett the light 1 
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IhOM difltiiM^ iflmge will come from the second sorfiiee, oi 
that most distant from the eye. The great brilliancy of thft 
diamond is owing to this cause. It will be understood di- 
tectly, how this principle applies to the explanation of iht 
lainbow. 

Suppose the circle a b c, fig. 188, to represent a globe, ot 
a drop of rain, for each drop of rain, as it M\a through tiM 
air, is a small P2g. 188. 

globe of water. ^ 

Suppose, also, 
thiit the Mm is 
M 5, and the eye 
of the spectator 
at e. Now, it 
bas already 
been stated, that 
from a isingle 
globe, the 

whole solar 
Kpectniib is not 
Men in the same position, but that the different colours are 
seen from different places. Suppose, then, that a ray of 
light from the sun $, on entering the globe at a, is separated 
into its primary colours, and at the same time the red ray, 
which is the least refrangible, is refracted in the line from 
to to b. From the second, or inner sorftice of the globe, it 
would be reflected to c, the angle of reflection being equal 
to that of incidence. On passing out of the globe, its re- 
fraction at c, would be just equal to the refraction of the in- 
cident ray at a, and therefore the red ray would fall on the 
«ye at e. All the other coloured rays would follow the 
same law, bnt because the angles of incidence and those of 
reflection are equal, and because the colored rays are separa- 
ted from each other by unequal refraction, it is obvious, that 
if the red ray entered the eye at «, none of the other coloured 
rays could be seen from the same point. 

737. From this it is evident, that if the eye of the spec- 
tator is moved to another position, he will not see the red raj 
coming from the same drop of rain, but only the blue, and 
if to another position, the green, and so of all the othera 

Explain fig. 188, and show the different refractions, and the reflectioo 
concerned in forming the rainbow. In the case supposed, why iHB 
only the red ray meet the eyel Suppose a person looking at a raii^ 
bow moves his eye, will he see the same coloiini ftom thewmrdwy 
of raini 
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Bm in a abower of Ttid, there are drope at all heig^bts and 
iittancea, and tlioagh they perpetually change their placet, 
m respect to the son and the eye, as they fiill, still there will 
be many which will be in such a position as to reflect the 
red rays to the eye, and as many more to reflect the yellow 
lays, and so of all the other colours. 

This will be Fig. 189 

made obvious by 
fig. 189, where, 
to avoid confu- 
sion, we will sup- 
pose that only 
three drops of 
Tain, and, con- 
sisquently, only 
three colours, are 
to be seen. 

The numbers 
1, 2, 3, are the 
rays of the sun, 
proceeding to the 
drops a, 6, c, and 
from which these 
rays are reflect- A 
ed to the eye, ma- 
IcingHdifferent angles with the horizontal line A, because one 
coloured ray is refracted more than another. Now, suppose 
the red ray only reaches the eye from the drop a, the green 
from the drop b, and the violet from the drop e, then the 
spectator would see a minute rainbow of three colours. But 
during a shower of rain, all the drops which are in the po- 
sition of a, in respect to the eye, would send forth red rays, 
and no other, while those in the position of b, would emit 
green rays, and no othisr, and those in the position of <;, vio- 
let rays, and ^o of all the other prismatic colours. Each 
circle of colours, of which the rainbow is formed, is there- 
fore composed of reflections from a vast number of differ- 
ent drops of rain, and the reason why these colours are dis- 
tinct to our senses, is, that we see only one colour from a 
single drop, with the eye in the same position. It follows, 
theOt that if we thange our position, while looking at a 

m ' III 

* ; fe)^ain fig. 189, and show why we see different coloan from differ- 
,dtt Arqpa-of rain. Do several persons aee the same rainbow at tht 
ittite^el 
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rainbow, we still see a bow, but not the same as before, and 
hence, if there are many spectators, they will all see a dific^ 
ent rainbow, though it appears to be the same. 

738. There are often seen two rainbows, the one formed 
as above described, and the other, which is &inter, appear^ 
ing on the outside, or above this. The secondary bow, si 
this last is called, always has its order of colours the reverse 
of the j^rimary one. Thus, the colours of the primary bow, 
beginning with its upper, or outermost portion, are red, 
orange, yellow, &c., the lowest, or innermost portion, being 
violet ; while the secondary bow, beginning with the same 
corresponding part, is coloured violet, indigo,. &c., the lofT- 
est, or innermost circle, being red. 

739. In the primary bow, we have seen, that the coloured 
rays arrive at tne eye after two refractions, and one reflec- 
tion. In the secondary bow, the rays reach the eye after 
two refractions, and two reflections, and the order of the 
colours is reversed, because, in this case, the rays of liglit 
enter the lower part of the Mrop, instead of the upper part, 
as in the primary bow. The reason why the colours are 
fainter in the secondary than in the primary bow is, because 
a part of the light is lost or dispersed, at each reflection, 
and there being two reflections, by which this bow is form* 
ed, instead of one, as in the primary, the difference in bril- 
liancy is very obvious. 

740. The direction' of a single ray, showing how the 
secondary bow is formed, will be seen at fig. 190. The ray 
r, from the Fig. 190. 

sun, enters 
the drop of 
water at a, 
and is re- 
fr acted to 

c, then re- 
flected to b, 
then agam 
reflected to 

d, where it 

suflers an- JS^^ 
other re- 

fraction, and lastly, passes to the eye of the spectator a t e. 

Explain the reason of this. How are the colours of the primary 
and secondary bows arranged in respect to each other 1 How many 
refractions and reflections produce the secondary bow 1 Why is tht 
secondary bow less brilliant than the primary 1 
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'. TheTainbow, being the consequence of the refracted and 
leflected rays of the sun, is never seen, except when the 
ran and the spectator are in similar directions, in respect to 
the shower. It assumes the form of a semicircle, because 
it is only at certain angles that the refracted rays are visible 
to the eye. 

741. Of the colours of things. The light of the sun, we 
luiYe seen, may be separated into seven primary rays, each 
of which has a colour of its own, and which is different 
from that of the others. In the objects which surround us, 
both natural and artificial, we observe a great variety of 
colours, which differ from those composing the solar 
spectrum, and hence one might be led to believe that both 
nature and art afibrd colours different from those afforded 
by the decomposition of the solar rays. But it must be 
remembered, that the solar spectrum contains only the 
frimary colours of nature, and that by mixing these colours 
in various proportions with each other, an indefinite variety 
of tints, all differing from their primaries, may be obtained. 
• 742. It appears that the colours of all bodies depend on 
some peculiar property of their surfaces, in consequence of 
which, they absorb some of the coloured rays, and reflect the 
others. Had the surfaces of all bodies the property of re- 
flecting the same ray only, all nature would display the 
monotony of a single colour, and our senses would never 
have known the charms of that variety which we now 
behold. 

743^. All bodies appear of the colour of that ray, or of a 
tint depending on the several rays which it reflects, while 
all the other rays are absorbed, or, in other terms, are not 
reflected. Black and white, therefore, in a philosophical 
sense, cannot be considered as colours, since the first arises 
from the absorption of all the rays, and the reflection of 
none, and the last is produced by the reflection of all the 
rays, and the absorption of none. But in all colours, or 
shaded of colour, the rays only are reflected, of which the 
colour is composed. Thus, the colour of grass, and the leaves 
of plants, is green, because the surfaces of these substances 
reflect only the green rays, and absorb all the others. For 

a^— — ^^— ^^^M^^— ^^— ^1— ^— ■ » 1^. I I ■ I ■■!■ ■ Ml ■■■■■■ ^ — ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ 111 B 

Why are the colours of things different from those of the solar spec- 
trum 1 On what do the colours of bodies depend 1 Suppose dl bodies 
reflected the same ray, what would be the consequence, in regard to 
oolour 1 Why are not black, and white, considerea as colours f Why 
u the colour of grass greon 1 
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the same reason, the rose is red, the violet blue, and soof aB 
coloured substances, every one throwing out the ray of its 
own colour, and absorbing all the others. 

744. To account for such a variety of colours as we see in 
different bodies, it is supposed that all substances, when made 
sufficiently thin, are transparent, and consequently, tint 
they transmit through their surfaces, or absorb, certain rayt 
of light, while other rays are thrown back, or reflected, a^ 
above described. Gold, for example, may be beat so thio u 
to transmit some of the rays of light, and the same is true of 
several of the other metals, which are capable of being ham- 
mered into thin leaves. It is therefore most probable, that 
all the metals, could they be made sufficiently thin, woold 
permit the rays of light to pass through them. Most, if not 
quite all mineral substances, though in the mass they may 
seem quite opaque, admit the light through their edg;es, when 
broken, and almost every kind of wood, when made no thinner 
than writing paper, becomes translucent. Thus we may safe- 
ly conclude, that every substance with which we are ac- 
quainted, will admit the rays of light, when made sufficiently 
thin. 

745. Transparent colourless substances, whether solid or 
fluid, such as glass, water, or mica, reflect and transmit light 
of the same colour ; that is, the light seen through these 
bodies, and reflected from their surfaces, is white. This is 
true of all transparent substances under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but if their thickness be diminished to a certain 
extent, these substances will both reflect and transmit 
coloured light of various hues, according to their thickness. 
Thus, the thin plates of mica, which are left on the fingers, 
afler handling that substance, will reflect prismatic rays ef 
various colours. 

746. There is a degree of tenuity, at which transparent 
substances cease to reflect any of the coloured rays, but 
absorb, of transmit them all, in which- case they become 
black. This may be proved by various experiments. If a 
soap bubble be closely observed, it will be seen that at £r8t, 
the thickness is sufficient to reflect the prismatic rays from 

How is the varietv of colours accounted for, by considering aH 
bodies transparent 1 What is said of the reflection of coloured light by 
transparent substances 1 What substance is mentioned, as illu8tratiQ| 
this fact 1 When is it said that transparent substances become black i 
How is it proved that fluids of extreme tenuity absorb all tberaya aod 
reflect nonel 
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rll its parts, but as it grows thinner, and just before it 
mrsts, there may be seen a spot on its top, which turns 
>iack, thus transmitting all the rays at that part, and re- 
lecting none. -The same phenomenon is exhibited, when 
k film of air, or water, is pressed between two plates of 
gbss. At the* point of contact, or where the two plates 

E>^s each other with the greatest force, there \vill be a 
lack spot) while around this there may be seen a system 
of coloured rings. 

•From such experiments. Sir Isaac Newton concluded, 
that air, when below the thickness of half a millionth of 
an inch, ceases to reflect light ; and also that water, when 
below the thickness of three eighths of a millionth of an 
ihch, ceases to reflect light. But that both air and water, 
trhen their thickness is in a Certain degree above these 
limits, reflect ail the coloured rays of the spectrum. 

747. Now all solid bodies are more or less porous, having 
among their particles either void spaces, or spaces filled 
with some foreign matter, differing in density from the body 
itself, such as air or water. Even gold is not perfectly com- 
pact, since wa:ter can be forced through its pores. It is 
most probable, then, that the parts of the same body, differ- 
ing in density, either reflect, or transmit the rays of light, 
according to the size or arrangement of their particles ; 
and in proof of this, it is found that some bodies transmit 
the rays of one colour, and reflect that of another. Thus, 
the colour which passes through a leaf of gold is green, 
while that which it reflects is yellow. 

748. From a great variety of experiments on this sub- 
ject, Sir Isaac Newton concludes that the transparent parts 
of bodies, according to the sizes of their transparent pores, 
reflect ^3^8 of one colour, and transmit those of another, 
for the same reason that thin plates, or minute particles of 
air, water, and some other substances, reflect certain rays, 
and absorb, or transmit others, and that this is the cause of 
all their colours. 

749. In confirmation of the truth of this theory, it may 
be observed, that many substances, otherwise opaque, become 
transparent, by filling their pores with some transparent 
fluid. 



What is the conclusion^f Sir Isaac Newton, concerning the tenuity 
1^ which water and air ceases to reflect light % What is said of the 
porous nature of the solid bodies 1 
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Thus, the stone called Hpdrophane, is perfectly opaqti6, 
when dry, but becomes transparent when dipped in water ; 
and common writing paper becomes translucent, after it has' 
absorbed a quantity of oil. The transparency, in these cases, 
may be accounted for, by the different refractive powers 
which the water and oil possess, from the stone or paper, and 
in consequence of which the light is enabled to pass among 
their particles by refraction. 



ASTRONOMY. 

750. Astronomy is that science which treats of the mo 
tions and appearances of the heavenly bodies ; accounts for 
the phenomena which these bodies exhibit to us ; and explains 
the laws by which their motions, or apparent motions, are 
regulated. 

Astronomy is divided into Descriptive, Physical^ and 
Practical. 

Descriptive astronomy demonstrates the magnitudes, dis- 
tances, and densities of the heavenly bodies, and explains the 
phenomena dependanf on their motions, such as the change 
of seasons, and the vicissitudes of day and night. 

Physical astronomy explains the theory of planetary 
motion, and the laws by which this motion is regulated and 
sustained. 

Practical astronomy details the description and use ol as 
tronomical instruments, and develops the nature and appli- 
cation of astronomical calculations. 

The heavenly bodies fctre divided into three distinct classes, 
or systems, namely, the solar system, consisting of the sun, 
moon, and planets, the system of the fixed stars, and the 
system of the comets. 

The Solar SvsTEiM. 

751. The Solar System consists of the sun, and twenty* 
tiine other bodies, which revolve around him at various dis- 
tances, and in various periods of time. 

The bodies which revolve around the sun as a centre, are 

What is astronomy 1 How is astronomy divided 1 What does des- 
criptive astronomy teach? What is the object of phvsical astronomy 1 
What is practical astronomy 1 How are the heavenly bodies divided 1 
Of what does the solar system consist 1 What are the bodies called, 
which revolve around the sun as a centre 1 
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e%lled primary planets. Thus, the Earth, Yenus, and Man, 
■re priinary planets. Those which reyolve around the pri- 
mary planets, are called secondary planets, moonst or satel* 
lUes. Our moon is a secondary planet or satellite. 

. The primary planets ' revolve around the sun in the fol- 
jpwing order, and complete their revolutions in the follow- 
ips times, computed in our days and years. Beginning 
with that nearest to the sun, Mercury performs his revolu^ 
tion in 87 days and 23 hours ; Venus, in 224 days, 17 hours ; 
the Earth, attended by the moon, in 365 days, 6 hours ; 
Mars, in one year, 322 days ; Ceres, in 4 years, 7 months, 
and 10 days; Pallas, in 4 years, 7 months, and 10 days; 
Juno, in 4 years and 128 days ; Vesta, in 3 years, 66 days, 
and 4 hours; Jupiter, in 11 years, 315 days, and 15 hours; 
Batom, in 29 years, 161 days, and 19 hours ; Herschel, in 
63 years, 342 days, and 4 hours. 

752. A year consists of the time which it takes a planet 
to perform one complete revolution through its orbit, or to 
pass once around the sun. Our earth performs this revolu- 
tion in 365 days, and therefore this is the period of our year. 
Mercury completes her revolution in 88 (fays, and therefore 
her year is no longer than 88 of our days. But the planet 
Herschel is situated at such a distance from the sun, that his 
revolution is not completed in less than about 84 of our 
years. The other planets complete their revolutions in va- 
jrious periods of time, between these ; so that the time of 
these periods is generally in proportion to the distance of 
each planet from the sun. 

Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, are the smallest of all the 
plfinets, and are called Asteroids. 

Besides the above enumerated primary planets, our sys- 
tem contains eighteen secondary planets, or moons. Of 
these, our Earth has one moon, Jupiter four, Saturn seven, 
and Herschel six. None of these moons, except our own, 
and one or two of Saturn's, can be seen without a telescope. 
The seven other planets, so fiir as has been discovered, are 
entirely without moons. 

753. All the planets move around the sun from west to 

What are those called, which revolve around these primaries as a 
oaatrel In what order are the severd planets situated, in respect to the 
SOD 1 How long does it take each planet to make its revolution around 
the sun 1 What is a year 1 What f)lanets are called asteroids 1 How 
many moons does our system contain 1 Which of the planets are at- 
tended by moons, and how many has each t In what direction do the 
planets move around the sun 1 

90 
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east, and in the same direiitioii do the moons rerolve atdttttd i 
their primaries, with the exception of those of Herschel, 
which appear to revolve in a contrary direction. 

754. The paths in which the planets move round the 8iiii« j 
and in which the moons move round their primaries, avf^ 
called their orbits. These orbits are not exactly circohuc; 4f 
they are commonly represented on paper, but are elliptici$ 
or oval, so that all the planets arc nearer the sun, when in 
one part of their orbitsr than when in another. 

In addition to their annual revolutions, some of the plan- 
ets are known to have diurnal, or daily revolutions, like oar 
earth. The periods of these daily revolutions have been 
ascertained, in several of the planets, by spots on their sor* 
fitces. But where no such mark is discernible, it cannot be 
ascertained whether the planet has a daily revolution or not, 
though this has been found to be the case in every instance 
where spots are seen, and, therefore, there is little doubt but 
all have a daily, as well as a yearly motion. 

755. The axis of a planet is an imaginary line passing 
through its centre, and about which its diurnal revolution is 
performed. The poles of the planets are the extremities of 
this axis. 

756. The orbits of Mercury and Venus are within that 
of the earth, and consequently they are called inferior pl^n- 
ets. The orbits of all the otner planets are without, or ex- 
terior to that of the earth, and these are called superior 
planets. 

That the orbits of Mercury and Venus are within that 
of the earth, is evident from tne circumstance, that they are 
never seen in opposition to the sun, that is, they never ap- 
pear in the west, when the sun is in the east. On the con- 
trary, the orbits of all the other planets are proved to be out- 
side of the earth's, since these planets are sometimes seen 
in opposition to the sun. 

This will be understood by fig. 191, where suppose sto 
be the sun, m the orbit of Mercury or Venus, e the orbit of 
the earth, and j that of Jupiter. Now, it is evident, that if 

What 18 the orbit of a planet ? What revolutions have the planets, 
besides their yearly revolutions 7 Have all the planets diurnal revo- 
lutions'? How is It known that the planets have daily revolutions 1 
What is the axis of a planet 7 What is the pole of a planet 1 Which 
are the superior, and which the inferior planets 1 How is it proved 
that the interior planets are within the eaith's orbit, and the suptrior 
ones without it 1 
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■ ipectabDr be placed any E^- 191- 

where in the earth's or- 
bit, as at e, he may some- 
it times see Jupiter in op- 
.^.j^paitioD to the sun, as at 
"wL beoause then the spec- 
&U>r~ wonld be between 
Japiter and the sun. But 
the orbit of Yeaus, being 
snrroanded by that of the 
earth, she never caQ come 
in opposition to the sun, 
01 in that part of the 
beavens opposite to him, 
u seen by us, because 
oar eanh never passes between her and the snn. 

757. It has already been stated, that the orbits of ths 
planets are elliptical, and that, consequently, these bodies 
are sometimes nearer the sun than at others. An ellipse, 
or oval, has two foci, and the sun, iostea^ of being in the 
canuaon centre, is always in the lower foci of their orbits. 




Fig.X92. 



The orbit of a planet 
la represented by Sg. 
19% where a, d, b, t, is 
an ellipse, with its two 
foci, t and o, the sun be- 
ing in the focus s, which 
is called the lower focus. 

When the eacth, or 
any other planet, revolv- 
ing aroued the aun, is in 
that part of its orbit near- 
flst the sun, as at a, it is said tobein itspenAcJiim; and when 
in that part which is at the greatest distance from the sun, 
OS at b, it is said to be in its aphelion. The line t, i^ is the 
mean, or average distance of a planet's orbit from the sun. 

758. Ecliptic— The planes of the orbits of all the 
planets pass through the centre of the sun. The plane of 
an orbit is an jraaginary sur&ce, passing from one extremity, 
or side of the orbit, to the other. Ifthe rim of a drum 




appoahion lo the mn. What on the ihBpei of the pIbdMbty otl 
'WkMuniMlttby perihelinul What is tbefdane of ui orbit 1 
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head be considered the orbit, its plane would be the patch- 
ment extended across it, on which the drum is beaten. 

Let us suppose the earth's orbit to be such a plane, citt* 
ting the sun through his centre, and extending out on erery 
side to the starry heavens ; the g^^eat circle so made, woum 
mark the line of the ecliptic^ or the sun's aj[^rent path 
throuffh the heavens. 

This circle is called the sun's a/pfarent path, because tb 
revolution of the earth gives the sun the appearance of paflb- 
ing through it. It is called the ecliptic, because eclipsefl 
happen when the moon is in, or near, this apparent pata. 
"^ 759. Zodiac. — The Zodiac is an imaginary belt, or 
broad circle, extending quite around the heavens. The 
ecliptic divides the zodiac into two equal parts, the zodiac ex- 
tending 8 degrees on each side of the ecliptic, and therefore 
is 16 degrees wide. The zodiac is divided into 12- equal 
parts, called the signs of the zoditu, 

760. The sun appears every year to pass around the great 
circle of the ecliptic, and consequently, through the 12 con- 
stellations, or signs of the zodiac. But it will be seen, in 
another place, that the sun, in respect to the earth, stands 
still, and that his apparent yearly course through the heav- 
ens is caused by the annual revolution of the earth around 



Its orbit. 

To understand the cause of this 
deception, let us suppose that 5, fig. 
193, is the sun, a by ^ part of the 
circle of the ecliptic, and c <?, a 
part of the earth's orbit. Now, if 
a spectator be placed at c, he will 
see the sun in that part of the eclip- 
tic marked by 6, but when the earth 
moves in her annual revolution to 
d, the spectator will see the sun in 
that part of the heavens marked 
by a; so that the motion of the 
earth in one direction, will give the 
sun an apparent motion in the con- 
trary direction. 



Fig. 193. 




Explain what is meant by the ecliptic. Why is the echptic called 
the sun's apparent path t What is the zodiac 1 How does the ed^stk 
divide the zodiac 1 How far does the zodiac extend on each sideottlio 
ecliptic 1 Explain fig. 193, and show why the sun seems to pass thnmgli 
the ecliptic, when the earth only revolves around the sun. 
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, 761. "A sign, or eonsiellation, is a collection of fixed stum, 
and, as we have already seen, the sun appears to move 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac every year. Now, 
the sun's place in the heavens, or zodiac, is found hy his ag- 
parent conjunction, or nearness to any particular star in the 
constellation. Suppose a spectator at c, observes the sun to 
be nearly in a line with the star at b, then the sun would 
be near a particular star in a certain constellation. When 
the earth moves to d, the sun's place would assume another 
direction, and he would seem to have moved into another 
constellation, and near the star a. 

762. Each of the 12 signs of the zodiac is divided into 
30 smaller parts, called degrees ; each degree into 60 equal 
parts, called minutes, and each minute into 60 parts, called 
seconds. 

The division of the zodiac into signs, is of very ancient 
date, each sign having also received the name of some ani- 
mal, or thing, which the constellation, formiog that sign, 
was supposed to resemble. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that this is chiefly the result of imagination, since the fig- 
ures made by the places of the stars, never mark the out- 
lines of the figures of animals, or other things. This is, 
however, found to be the most conveoient method of finding 
any particular star at this day, for among astronomers, any 
star, in each constellation, may be designated by describing 
the part of the animal in which it is situated. Thus, by 
knowing how many stars belong to the constellation Leo, 
or the Lion, we readily know what star is meant by that 
which is situated on the Lion's ear or tail. 

763. The names of the 12 signs of the zodiac are, Aries, 
Taiirus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sa- 
gittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces. The common 
names, or meaning of these words, in the same order, are, 
the Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Vir- 
gin, the Scales, the Scorpion, the Archer, the Goat, the 
Waterer, and the Fishes. 



Wliat is a constellation, or sign? How is the sun's apparent place 
in the heavens found ? Into how many parts are the signs of the zo- 
diac divided, and what are these parts called 1 Is there any resem- 
blance between the places of the stars, and the figures of the animate 
after which they are called 1 Ebcplain why this is a convenient method 
of finding any particular star in a sign 1 What are' the names of the 
twelve signs 1 
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The twelre ngns of the zodiac, togietfaw with the son, 
and the earth revolving around him, are represented at £g. 

Fig. 194. 




194. When the earth is at A, the sun will appear to be jast 
entering the sign Aries, because then, when seen from the 
earth, he ranges towards certain stars at the beginning of 
that constellation. When the . earth is at C, the sun will 
appear in the opposite part of the heavens, and therefore in 
the beginning of Libra. The middle line, dividing the- cir- 
cle of the zodiac into equal parts, is the line of the ecliptic. 
764. Density of the Planets. — Astronomers have no 
means of ascertaining whether the planets are composed of 
the same kind of matter as our earth, or whether their sur- 
faces are clothed with vegetables and forests, or not. They 
have, however, been able to ascertain the densities of se- 
veral of them, by observations on their mutual attraction. 

Explain why the sun will be in the beginnin&r of Aries, when tht , 
earth is at A. fig. 194. How has the density of the planets been 
certained ? 
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B7 density, is meant compactness, or the qnantity of matter 
in a given space. When two bodies are of equal bulk, that 
which weighs most, has the greatest density. It was shown, 
while treating of the properties of bodies, that substances 
attract each other in proportion to the quantities of matter 
they contain. If, therefore, we know the dimensions of 
•Bvteral bodies, and can ascertain the proportion in which 
Aflj attract each other, their quantities of matter, or densi* 
;lieB, are easily found. 

765. Thus, when the planets pass each other in their 
circuits through the heavens, they are oflen drawn a little 
out of the lines of their orbits by mutual attraction. As 
bodies attract in proportion to their quantities of matter, it 
19 obvious that the small planets, if of the same density, 
will sufier greater disturbance from this cause, than the 
large ones. But suppose two planets, of the Same dimen- 
sions, pass each other, and it is found that one of them is 
attracted twice as far out of its orbit as the othei, then, by 
the known laws of gravity, it would be inferred, that one of 
them contained twice the quantity of matter that the other 
did, and therefore that the density of the one was twice that 
of the other. 

By calculations of this kind, it has been found, that the 
density of the sun is but a little greater than that of water, 
while Mercury is more than nine times as dense as water, 
having a specific gravity nearly equal to that of lead. The 
earth has a density about five times greater than that of the 
sun, and a little less than half that of Mercury. The densi- 
ties of the other planets seem to diminish in proportion as 
their distances from the sun increase, the density of Saturn, 
one of the most remote of planets, being only about one 
third that of water. 

The Sun. 

766. The sun is the centre of the solar system, and the 
great dispenser of heat and light to all the planets. Around 
me sun all the planets revolve, as around a common centre, 
he being the largest body in our system, and, so far as we 
know, the largest in the universe. 

What is meant by density 1 In what proportion do bodies attract 
each other 1 How are the densities of the planets ascertained 7 What 
is the density of the sun, of Mercury, and of the earth 1 In what pro- 
portions do the densities of the planets appear to diminish? Where is 
the place of the sun, in the solar system 1 
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767. The distance of the sun from the earth is 95 mil- 
lions of miles, and his diameter is estimated at 88,000 mileti 
Our globe, when compared with the magnitude of the suHt 
is a mere point, for his bulk is about thirteen hundred 
thousand times greater than that of the earth. Were the 
sun's centre placed in the centre of the moon's orbit, his 
circumference would reach two hundred thousand miles 
beyond her orbit in every direction, thus filling the wbob 
space between us and the moon, and extending nearly as &i 
beyond her as she is from us. A traveller, who should go 
at the rate of 90 miles a day, would perform a journey of 
nearly 33,000 miles in a year, and yet it would take such a 
traveller more than 80 years to go round the circumference 
of the sun. A body of such mighty dimensions, hanging 
on nothing, it is certain, must have emanated from an Al- 
mighty power. 

768. The sun appears to move around the earth every 24 
hours, rising in the east, and setting in the west This mo- 
tion, as will be proved in another place, is only apparent, 
and arises from the diurnal revolution of the earth. 

769. The sun, although he does not, like the planets, re- 
volve in an orbit, is, however, not without motion, having a 
revolution around his own axis, once in 25 days and 10 
hours. Both the &ct that he has such a motion, and the 
time in which it is performed, have been ascertained by the 
spots on his surface. If a spot is seen, on a revolving body, 
in a certain direction, it is obvious, that when the same spot 
is again seen, in the same direction, that the body has made 
one revolution. By such spots the diurnal revolutions of 
the planets, as well as the sun, have been determined. 

770. Spots on the sun seem first to have been observed in 
the year 1611, since which time they have constantly at 
tracted attention, and have been the subject of investigation 
among astronomers. These spots change their appear- 
ance as the sun revolves on his axis, and become greater or 
less, to an observer on the earth, as they are turned to, or 
from him ; they also change in respect to real magnitude 
and number : one spot, seen by Dr. Herschel, was estimated 

What is the distance of the sun from the earth % What is the di* 
ameter of the sun 1 Suppose the centre of the sun and that of the 
moon's orbit to be coincident, how far would the sun extend beyond 
the moon's orbit 1 How is it proved that the sun has a motion around 
his own axisi How often does the sun revolve? When were spots 
of the sun first observed 1 
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to be more than six times the size of our earth, being 50,000 
miles in diameter. Sometimes forty or fifty spots may be 
9een at the same time, and sometimes only one. They are 
^en so large as to be seen with the naked eye ; this was the 
case in 1816. 

771. In respect to the nature and design of these spots, 
Almost every astronomer has formed a diflferent theory. 
Some have supposed them to be solid opaque masses of 
^riae, floating in the liquid fire of the sun ; others, as 
Satellites, revolving round him, and hiding his light from 
US] others, as immense masses, which have fallen on his 
disc, and which are dark coloured, because they have not 
yet become sufficiently heated. In two instances, these 
spots have been seen to burst into several parts, and the parts 
to fly in several directions, like a piece oi ice thrown upon 
the ground. Others have supposed that these dark spots 
were the body of the sun, which became visible in conse- 
quence of openings through the fiery matter, with which he 
IS surrounded. Dr. Herschel, from many observations with 
his great telescope, concludes, that the shining matter of the 
sun consists of a mass of phosphoric clouds, and that the 
spots on his surface are owmg to disturbances in the equili- 
brium of this luminous matter, by which openings are made 
through it. There are, however, objections to this theory, 
as indeed there are to all the others, and at present it can 
only be said, that no satisfactory explanation of the cause of 
these spots has been given.' 

772. That the sun, at the same time that he is the great 
source of heat and light to all the solar worlds, may yet be 
capable of supporting animal life, has been the favourite 
doctrine of several able astronomers. Dr. Wilson first sug- 

fested that this might be the case, and Dr. Herschel, with 
is telescope, made observations which confirmed him in 
this opinion. The latter astronomer supposed that the func- 
tions of the sun, as the dispenser of light and heat, might 
be performed by a luminous, or' phosphoric atmosphere, sur- 
rounding him at many hundred miles distance, while his 
solid nucleus might be fitted for the habitations of millions 
of reasonable beings. This doctrine is, however, rejected 
by most writers on the subject at the present day. 

What has been the difference in the number of spots observed 1 
What was the size of the spot seen by Dr. Herschel 1 What has been 
advanced concerning the nature of these spots 1 Have they been ao- 
eoanted for satisfactorily 1 What is said concerning the sun^s being a 
habitable globe? 
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773. Mercury, the planet nearest the sun, is about 3OO0 
miles in diameter, and revolyes around him, at the distance 
of 37 millions of mile& The period of his annual revola- 
tion is 87 days, and he turns on his axis once in about 24 
hours. 

The nearness of this planet to the sun, and the short time 
his fully illuminated disc is turned towards the earth, has 

Erevented astronomers from making many observations on 
im. 

No signs of an atmosphere have been observed in this 
planet. The sun's heat at Mercury is about seven times 
fi^eater than it is on the earth, so that water, if nature fol- 
lows the same laws there that she does here, cannot exist at 
Mercury, except in the state of steam. 

The nearness of this planet to the sun, prevents his being 
often seen. He may, however, sometimes be observed just 
before the rising, and a little after the setting of the son. 
When seen after sunset, he appears a brilliant, twinkling 
star, showing a white light, which, however, is much ob- 
scured by the glare of twilight When seen in the morn- 
ing, before the rising of the sun, his light is also obscured 
by the sun's rays. 

Mercury sometimes crosses the disc of the sun, or comes 
between the earth and that luminary, so as to appear like a 
small dark spot passing over the sun's face. This is called 
the transit of Mercury, 

Venus. 

774. Venus is the other planet, whose orbit is within that 
of the earth. Her dicuneter is about 8600 miles, being 
somewhat larger than the earth. 

Her revolution around the sun is performed in 224 dajrs, 
at the distance of 68 millions of miles from him. She turns 
on her axis once in 23 hours, so that her day is a little 
shorter than ours. 

775. Venus, as seen from the earth, is the most brilliant 
of all the primary planets, and is better known than any 

What is the diameter of Mercury, and what are his periods of 
annual and diurnal revolution 1 How great is the surTs heat at Mer- 
cury 1 At what times is Mercury to be seen 1 What is a transit of 
Mercury 1 Where is the orbit of Venus, in respect to that of the 
jearth 1 What is the time of Venus' revolution round the sun 2 Hov 
often does she turn on her axis 1 c7€ J»§ii/ 
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nocturnal luminary except the moon. When seen through 
a telescope, she exhibits the 'phases or horned appearance 
of the moon, and her &ce is sometimes variegated with dark 

Xots. Venus may often be seen in the day time, even when 
8 is in the vicinity of the blazing light of the sun. A 
luminous appearance around this planet, seen at certain 
times, proves that she has an atmosphere. Some of her 
mountams are several times more elevated than any on our 
globe, being from 10 to 22 miles high. Venus sometimes 
makes a transit across the sun's disc, in the same manner 
as Mercury, already described. The transits of Venus oc- 
cur only at distant periods from each other. The last transit 
was in 1769, and the next will not happen until 1874. 
These transits have been observed by astronomers with the 
greatest care and accuracy, since it is by observations on 
mem that the true distances of the earth and planets from 
tbe sun are determined. 

776. When Venus is in that part of her orbit which gives 
her the appearance of being west of the sun, she rises before 
Itim, and is then called the morning star ; and when she 
appears east of the sun, she is behind him in her course, and 
is then called the evening star. These periods do not agree« 
either with the yearly revolution of the earth, or of Venus, 
for she is alternately 290 days the morning star, and 290 
days the evening star. The reason of this is, that the earth 
and Venus move round the sun in the same direction, and 
hence her relative motion, in respect to the earth, is much 
slower than her absolute motion in her orbit. If the earth 
had no yearly motion, Venus would be the morning star 
one half of the year, and the evening star the other half. / 

The Earth. 

777. The next planet in our system, nearest the sun, id 
the Earth. Her diameter is 7912 miles. This planet re* 
volves around him in 365 days, 5 hours, and 48 minutes ; 
and at the distance of 95 millions of miles. It turns round 
its own axis once in 24 hours, making a day and a night. 
The Earth's revolution around the sun is called its annual, 
or yearly motion, because it is performed in a year ; while 

— ^ ii i i - - r * ■■■ * "^ — "- - I *-*■ — 

What is said of the heijght of the mountains in Venus T 'T)n what 
account are the transits or Venus observed with great care 7 When is 
Venus the morning, and when the evening star % How lon^ is Venus 
t^moming, and how long the evening star 1 How long do^ it take tha 
mHi to revolve round the sun 1 
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the revolation around its own axis, is called the diurnal of 
daily motion, because it takes place every day. The figan 
of the earth, with the phenomena connected with her motioB^ 
will be explained in another plao^^ 

The Moon. 

778. The Moon, next to the sun, is, to us, the most bril- 
liant and interesting of all the celestial bodies. Being the 
nearest to us of any of the heavenly orbs, and apparently 
designed for our use, she has been observed with great at« 
tention, and many of the phenomena which she presents, 
are therefore better understood and explained, than those of 
the other planets. 

While the earth revolves round the sun in a year, it is 
attended by the Moon, which makes a revolution rgund the 
earth once in 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes. The dis- 
tance of the Moon from the earth is 240,000 miles, and her 
diameter about 2000 miles. 

Her surface, when seen through a telescope, appean 
diversified with hills, mountains, valleys, rocks, and ptains, 
presenting a most interesting and curious aspect : but the 
explanation of these phenomena are reserved for another 
section. 

Mars. 

779. The next planet in the solar system, is Mars, his 
orbit surrounding that of the earth. The diameter of this 
planet is upwards of 4000 miles, being about half thaf of 
the earth. The revolution of Mars around the sun is per- 
formed in nearly 687 days, or in somewhat less than two of 
our years, and he turns on his axis once in 24 hours and 40 
minutes. His mean distance from the sun is 144 millions 
of miles, so that he moves in his orbit at the rate of about 
55,000 miles in an hour. The days and nights, at this 
planet, and the different seasons of the year, bear a consider- 
able resemblance to those of the earth. The density of 
Mars is less than that of the earth, being only three times 
that of water. 



What is meant by the earth's annual revolution, and what by her 
diurnal revolution 1 Why are the phenomena of the moon better ex- 
plained than those of the other planets 1 In what time is a revolutioD 
of the moon about the earth performed 1 What is the distance of the 
moon from the earth 1 What is the diameter of Mars 1 How miKh 
longer is a year at Mars than our year 1 What is his rate of mo|J0B 
inhlsorfoitl ~^'' 
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Mars reflects a dull red light, by which he may be dis- 
tinguished from the other planets. His appearance through 
the telescope is remarkable for the great number and variety 
of spots which his surface presents. 

Mars has an atmosphere of great density and extent, as 
18 proved by the dim appearance of the fixed stars, when 
seen through it. When any of the stars are seen nearly in 
a line with this planet, they give a faint, obscure light, and 
tjbe nearer they approach the line of his disc, the fainter is 
their light, until the star is entirely obscured from the sight 

This planet sometimes appears much larger to us than at 
others, and this is readily accounted for by his greater or 
less distance. At his nearest approach to the earth, his 
distance is only 50 millions of miles, while his greatest dis- 
tsnee is 240 millions of miles ; making a difference in his 
distance of 190 millions of miles, or the diameter of the 
earth's orbit. 

The sun's heat at this planet is less than half that which 
we enjoy. 

To the inhabitants of Mars, our planet appears alternately 
as the morning and evening star, as Venus does to us. 

Vesta, Juno, Pallas, and Ceres 

780. These planets were unknown until recently, and 
are therefore sometimes called the new planets. It has been 
mentioned, that they arc also called Asteroids. 

781. The orbit of Vesta is next in the solar system to that 
of Mars. This planet was discovered by Dr. Olbers, of 
Bremen, in 1807. The light of Vesta is of a pure white, 
and in a clear night she may be seen with the naked eye, 
appearing about the size of a star of the 5th or 6th magni- 
tude. Her revolution round the sun is performed in 3 years 
and 66 days, at the distance of 223 millions of miles from 
him. 

782. Juno was discovered by Mr. Harding, of Bremen, 
in 1804. Her mean distance from the sun is 253 millions 
of miles. Her orbit is more elliptical than that of any other 
planet, and, in consequence, she is sometimes 127 millions 
of miles nearer the sun than at others. This planet com- 

What is his appearance through the telescope 1 How is it proved 
that Mara has an atmosphere of §reat density 1 Why does Mars 
■bOMlimes apoear to us larger than at others 1 How great is the sun's 
hnt at Marsi Which are the new planets, or asteroids 1 When was 
▼flsta discovered 1 What is the penod of Vesta's annual revolution 1 
When was Juno discovered 1 What is her distance from the sya ^ 
to 21 
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pletes its annual revolution in 4 years and about 4 montba, 
and revolves round its axis in 27 hours. Its diameter is 
1400 miles. 

783. Pallas was also discovered by Dr. Olbers, in 1802. 
Its distance from the sun is 226 millions of miles, and it? 
periodic revolution round him, is performed in 4 years and 
7 months. 

784. Ceres was discovered in 1801, by Piazzi, of Paler- 
mo. This planet performs her revolution in the same time 
as Pallas, bein^ 4 years and 7 monihs. Her distance from 
the sun 260 millions of miles. According to Dr. Herschel, 
this planet is '^nly about 160 miles in diameter. 

Jupiter. 

785. Jupiter is 89,000 miles in diameter, and performs 
his annual revolution once in about 1 1 years, at the disHance 
of 490 millions of miles from the sun. This is the largest 
planet in the solar system, being about 1400 times larger 
than the earth. His diurnal revolution is performed in 
nine hours and fifty-five minutes, giving his surface, at the 
equator, a motion of 28,000 miles per hour. This motion 
is about twenty times more rapid than that of our earth at 
the equator. 

786. Jupiter, next to Venus, is the most brilliant of the 
planets, though the light and heat of the sun on him is near- 
ly 25 times less than on the earth. 

This planet is distinguished from all the others, by an ap- 
pearance resembling bands, which extend across his disc 

Fig. 175. 




What is the period of her reyolution, and what her diameter Y 
What is said of Pallas and Ceres 1 What is the diameter of Jupiter t 
What is his distance from the sun? What is the period of Jupiter's 
diurnal revolution 1 What is the sun's heat and light at Jupiter, when 
compared with that of the earth 1 For what is Jupiter particularly dis* 
tinguished 1 
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These are termed belts, aod are variable, both in respect to 
Aumber and appearance. Sometimes seven or eight are seen, 
aeveral of which extend quite across his face, while others 
appear broken, or interrupted. 

These bands, or belts, when the planet is observed through 
a telescope, appear as represented in fig. 195. This ap- 
pearance is much the moat common, the bcica running quite 
across the face of the planet in parallel lines. Sometimes, 
howeTer, his aspect is quite difierenC from this, for in 1780, 
Dr. Herschel saw the whole disc of Jupiter covered with 
small curved lines, each of which appeared broken, or in- 
terrupted, the whole having a parallel direction across his 
disc, as in fig. 196. 

Fig. 1%. 




Difierent opinions have been advanced by astronomers re- 
specting the canse of these appearances. By some they have 
Men regarded as clouds, or as openings in the atmosphere 

of the planet, while others imagine that they are the marks 
of sreat nattiral changes, or revolutions, which are perpet- 
ually agitating the surface of tbat planet. It is. however, 
most probable, that these appearances are produced by the 
agency of some cause, of which we, on tnis little earth, 
must always be entirely ignorant. 

787. Jnpiter has four satellites, or moons, two of which 
are sometimes seen with the naked eye. They move round, 
aod attend him in his yearly revolution, as the moon does 
onr earth. They complete their revolutions at different pe- 
riods, the shortest of which is less than two days, and the 
longest seventeen days. 

Is the appearanee of Jupiter's belts always the same, or do thej 
cl»uie«1 What is said or the cause of Japiur's belted appearance^ 
Bow inanj mooiu has Jnpiler, and what btb the periods of their NT- 
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These satellites often fall into the shadow of their pri- 
mary, in consequence of which they are eclipsed, as seea 
from the earth. The eclipses of Jupiter's moons have been 
observed with great care by astronomers, because they have 
been the means of determining the exact longitude of places, 
and the velocity with which light moves through space. 
How longitude is determined by these eclipses, cannot be 
explained or understood at this place, but the method by 
which they become the means of ascertaining the velocity 
of light, may be readily comprehended. An eclipse of one 
of these satellites appears, by calculation, to take place six- 
teen minutes sooner, when the earth is in that part of her 
orbit nearest to Jupiter, than it does when the earth is in 
that part of her oroit at the greatest distance from him. 
Hence, lifffait is found to be sixteen minutes in crossing the 
earth's orbit, and as the sun is in the centre of this orbit, or 
nearly so, it must take about 8 minutes for the light to come 
from nim to us. Light, therefore, passes at the velocity of 
95 millions of miles, our distance from the sun, in abotit 8 
minutes, which is nearly 200 thousand miles in a seconS. 

Satvrn. 

786. The planet Saturn revolves round the sun in a pe- 
riod of about 30 of our years, and at the distance from him 
of 900 millions of miles. His diameter is 79,000 miles, 
making his bulk nearly nine hundred times greater than 
that of the earth, but notwithstanding this vast size, he re- 
volves on his axis once in about ten hours. Saturn, there- 
fore, performs upwards of 25,000 diurnal revolutions in one 
of his years, and hence his year consists of more than 25,000 
days; a period of time equal to more than 10,000 of our 
days. On account of the remote distance of Saturn from 
the sun, he receives only about a 90th part of the heat and 
light which we enjoy on the earth. But to compensate, in 
some degree, for this vast distance from the sun, Saturn has 
seven moons, which revolve round him at different distances, 
and at various periods, from 1 to 80 days. 

What occasions the eclipses of Jupiter's moons 1 Of what use are 
these eclipses to astronomers 1 How is the veloeity of light ascertain- 
ed by the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites 1 What is the time of Saturn's 
periodic revolution round the sun 1 What is his distance from the sua 1 
What his diameter 1 What is the period of his diurnal revolution t 
How many days make a year at Saturn 1 How many moons hM 
Saturn 1 
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. 789. Saturn is distinguiahed from the other planets by hU 
ri»g, OS Jupiter 43 by his belt. When this planet ia viewed 
through a telescope, he appears surTounded by an immense 
InnuDoiis circle, which is repTeaented by fig. 197. 

There are indeed two luminous circles, or rings, one 
within the other, with a dark apace between them, ao that 
they do not appear to touch eacn other. Neither does the 
inner ring touch Fig. 197. 

the body of the i 
planel, Inere be-f 
jag, by estima-1 
lion, about thai 
distance of thirty ■ 
t ho usand miles ■ 
between ihem. T 

Tho external I 

ciicamference of the outer ring is 640,000 miles, and its 
breadih from the outer to the inner circumference, 7,200 
miles, or nearly the diameter of our earth. The dark space, 
between the two rings, or the interval between the inner and 
the outer ring, is 2,800 miles. • 

This immense appShdage revolves round the sun with 
the planet, — performs daily revolutions with it, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Herschel, is a solid substance, equal in density 
to the body of the planet itself 

790. The design of Saturn's ring, an appendage so vast, 
and so difieient from any thing presented by the other plan- 
els, has always been a matter of speculation and inquiry 
among astronomers. One of its most obvious uses appears 
to be that of reflecting the light of the sun on the body of 
the pWiet, and possibly it may reflect the heat also, so as in 
some degree to soften the rigour of so inhospitable a climate. 

79 1. As this planet revolves around the sun, one of its 
sides is illuminated during one half of the year, and the 
other side during the other half; so that, as Saturn's year is 
equal to thirty of our years, one of his sides will he en- 
lightened and darkened, alternately, eveir fifteen years, as 
the poles of our earth are alternately in the light aad dark 

seen by an eye, placed at 

Jie other ] 

-- -ringl 

IhBciictunferuKe of ths outer ring 1 How toDgia oneof Sotun 



How is Batum particulttrij' diatingniBhed from all the other plan 
What diuaace is there between the body of Saturn and his inner rln^l 
What distance ia (here between lilH_iDaer aod outer ringi What -~ 
Iha eiictunferutce of tha outer ring ' 
■IttniBtely ia the light sod dark T 
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right anklet to the plane of his ring. Wlien seen firom tin 
eftith, tua position is al- pj^. i^g, 

wajrs oblique, as repre-i 

aented by fig. 198. 

The inner wbite circle, 
represents the body of iheB 
planet, enlighlenea by iheB 
Bon. The dark circle nextl 
to this, is the iinenIighten-[ 
ed apace between the body| 
of toe planet and ihe ij 
nar ring, beitig the dar 
expanse of the lieaver 
beyond the planet. The] 
two white cuclea art 
lings of the plane!, withi 
the dark spnce between B 
them, which aUo is the dark expanse of the heaTens. 

Hekschel. 

792. In consequence of some inequalities in the motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn, in their orbits, several astronomers 
had suspected that there existed another planet beyond the 
orbit of Saturn, by whose attractive influence these irregu- 
larities were produced. The conjecture was confirmed by 
Dr. Herschel, in 1781, who in that year discovered the 

Slanet, which is now generally known by the name of its 
iscoverer, though called by him Georgium sidus. The 
orbit of Herachel is beyond that of Saturn, and at the di*- 
tance of 1800 millions of miles from the sun. To the 
naked eye this planet appears like a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude, being, with the exception of some of the comets, 
the most remote body, so far as is known, in' the solar system. 

793. Herschel completes his revolution round the sun ia 
nearly 84 of our years, moving in his orbit at the rate (rf 
15,000 miles in an hour. His diameter is 35,000 miles, 
so that his bulk is about eighty times that of the earth. The 
light and heat of the sun at Herschel, is about 360 timet 
less than it is at the earth, and yet it has been found, by cal- 

In what position is B«turn repreBenled by fig. 198T What eii«oni- 
■lance led to (h« diuuivery of Herschel T In what year, and by whom, 
was HecBchal diseoveied 1 What is the distance of HsTBcbel fam thi 
sun 1 In what period \a his revolution round the nm perfijtmeil 1 
What It the diameter of HarBske] 1 What ia tbs qoantity of li^ ad 
heat at Herschel, when cranpared with that of tba earth 1 
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eulation, that this light is eqaal to 248 of our fall moons, a 
striking proof of the inconceivahle quantity of light emittoi 
by jLhe sun. 

Tbis planet has six satellites, which revolve round him 
at ffvrioas distances, and in different times. The period of 
sosiiB of these have been ascertained, while those of the 
otkin remain unknown. 

Fig. 199. 




794. Relative situations of the P/a»s/5.-— Having now 
given a short account of eacn planet composing the solar 
system, the relative situation of their several orbits, with tha 
exception of those of the Asteroids, are shown by fig. 199. 

In the figare, the orbits are marked by the t^pa of each 
phnet, of which the first, or that nearest the sun, is Mer- 
cury, the next Venus, the third the Earth, the fourth Biars; 
thep.cpme tl^o^. of the Asteroids, then Jupiter, then SaturB» 
■nd lastly Herschel. 
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795. • ComparaHve dinensumi of the Platuis, — ^The eom- 
pantiTe dimenakms of the planets are delineated at fig. 200. 

Fig.90a 
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Motions of the Planets. 

796. It is said, that when Sir Isaac Newton was near de- 
: monstrating the great truth, that gravity is the cause which 
' keeps the heavenly hodies in their orbits, he became so agi- 
J fated with the thoughts of the magnitude- and consequences 

of his discovery, as to be unable to proceed with his demoo- 
jtrations, and desired his friend to finish what the intensity 
of his feelings would not allow him to complete. 

We have seen, in a former part of this work, that all un- 
disturbed motion is straight forward, and that a body pro- 
jected into open space, would continue, perpetually, to move 
in a right Ime, unless retarded or drawn out of tnis course 
by some external cause. 

797. To account for the motions of the planets in their 
orbits, we will suppose that the earth, at the time of its ere- 
ation, was thrown by the hand of the Creator into open 
space, the sun having been before created and fixed in his 
present place. 

' 798. Under Compound Motion, it has been shown, thai 
when a body is acted on by two forces perpendicular to each 
other, its motion will be in a diagonal line between the di- 
rection of the two forces. 

But we y^]l again here suppose that a ball be moving 
in the line m z, fig. 201, with a given force, and that 

Suppose a body to be acted on by two Uneea perpendicular to smIi 
ether, in what diroolioa will it movel 
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Fig. 901. another force half as ffreal 

should strike it in the &recr 
tion of n, the hall would 
then describe the diagonal 
of a parallelogram, whose 
length would he just equal 
to twice its breadth, and the 
line of the ball would he 
straight, because it would obey the impulse and direction 
of these two forces only. 

Pig. 203, Now let a, fig. 202, 

represent the eaith, and 
;$ the sun ; and suppose 
the earth to be moving 
forward, in the line 
from aXo 6, and to have 
arrived at a^ with a vc^ 
locity sufficient, in a 
given time, and without 
disturbance, to have car- 
ried it to b. But at the 
point a, the sun, 8^ acts 
upon the earth with his 
attractive power, and with a force which would draw it to c, 
in the same space of time that it would otherwise have gone 
to b. Then tne earth, instead of passing to b, in a straight 
line, would be drawn down to d, the diagonal of the parallel- 
ogram a, bf d, c. The line of direction, in fig. 201, is 
straight, because the body moved obeys only the direction 
of the two forces, but it is curved from a to d, fig. 202, in 
consequence of the continued force of the sun's attraction, 
which produces a constant deviation from a right line. 

When the earth arrives at d, still retaining its projectile 
or centrifugal force, its line of direction would be towards n^ 
but while it would pass along to n without disturbance, the 
attracting force of the sun is again sufficient to. bring it to e^ 
in a straight line, so that, in obedience to the two impulses, 
it again describes the curve to o. 

799. It must be remembered, in order tp account for the 
circular motions of the planets, that the attractive force of 
the sun is not exerted at once, or by a single impulse, as is 

Why does the ball, fig. 201, move in a straight line? Why dqes Uw 
earth, fig. 203, move in a curved line 1 Explain fig. 2di2, and show how 
die two fiMoes «Mt to produce a circular line of motifml 
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the case with the cross forces, producing a straight line, Int 
that this force is imparted by degrees, and is constant It 
therefore acts equally on the earth, in all parts of the course 
from a to e^, and from d to o. From o, the earth having ths 
same impulses as before, it moves in the same curved ox 66 
calar direction, and thus its motion is continued perpetudbL^ 

800. The tendency of the earth to move forward in i. 
straight line, is called the centrifugal foree-t and the attnc: 
tion of the sun, by which it is drawn downwards, or towards ^ 
a centre, is calledf its centripetal fore e^ and it is by these two 
forces that the planets are made to perform their constant 
revolutions around the sun. 

801. In the above explanation, it has been supposed that 
the sun's attraction, which constitutes the earth's gravity, was 
at all times equal, or that the earth was at an equal distance 
from the sun, in all parts of its orbit. But, as heretofore exr 
plained, the orbits of all the planets are elliptical, the sua 
being placed m the lower IIdcus of the eclipse. The sud*8 

attraction is, therefore, 
stronger in some parts of 
their orbits thau in 
others, and for this rea- 
son their velocities are 
greater at some periods 
of their revolutions than 
at others. 

To make this under- 
stood, suppose, as before, 
that the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces so bal- 
ance each other, that the 
earth moves round the 
circular orbit a e b, fig. 
203, until it comes to the 
point e ; and at this point, let us suppose, that the gravitating 
force is too strong for the force of projection, so that the earth, 
instead of continuing its former direction towards b, is attract- 
ed by the sun 5, in the curve e c. When at. c, the line of the 
earth's projectile force, instead of tending to carry it farther 
firom the sun, as would be the case, were it revolving in a cir- 

What is the projectile force of the earth called 1 What is the attract 
ive force of the sun, which draws the earth towards him, called 1 Ex- 
plain fig. 203, and show the reason why the velocity is increased from 
€todf and why it it not rttardod from a to g 1 
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dilaT orbit, oow tends to draw it still nearer to him, so that tt 
tnis point, it is impelled by both ibices towards the sun. Fipn 
2^ therefore, the force of gravity increasing in proportioD as 
ma square of the distance between the sun ana earth dimin- 
Bkea, the Telocity of the earth will be uniformly accelerated, 
Htil it arrives at the point nearest the sun, d. At this part of 
in^rbit, the earth will have gained, by its increased velocity, 
ap much centrifugal force, as to give it a tendency to ovei- 
tome the sun's attraction, and to fly o£f in the line d o. But 
the Buu's attraction being also increased by the near approach 
of the earth, the earth is retained in its orbit, notwitbstand- 
ug its increased centrifugal force, and it therefore passes 
through the opposite part of its orbit, from d to g, at the 
aame distance from him th^ it approached. As me earth 
passes from the sun, the force of gravity tends continually 
to retard its motion, as it did to increase it nubile approach- 
ing him. But the velocity it had acquired in approaching 
the sun. gives il the same rate of motion from d (o g, that 
it had from c to d. From g, the earth's motion is uniformly 
retarded, until it again arrives at e, the point from which it 
commenced, wad from whence it describes the same orbit, 
by virtue of the same forces, as before. 

The earth, therefore, in its journey round the sun, move* 
It very unequal velocities, sometimes being retarded, and 
then-again accelerated, by the sun's attraction. 

802. It is an interestmg circumstance, respecting die 
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motions of the planets, that 
if the contents of their or- 
bits be divided into une- 
qual triangles, the acuta 
angles of which centre at 
the sun, with the line of 
the orbit for their bases, 
the centre of the planet 
wi!l pass through each of 
U these bases in equal times. 

This will be understood 
by fig. 204, the elliptical 
circle being supposed to be 
the earth's orbit, with the 
sun, a, in one of the foci. 

Now the spaces 1, 2, 3, 
ftc. though of different 
Wl^HBMuitby B planM'a pawiDg thmngh equal apaeea in equal tiniMl 
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•hapee, are of the same dimensions, or contain the same 
quantity of sur&ce. The earth, we have already seen, in 
its joamey round the sun, describes an ellipse, and mofei 
more rapidly in one part of its orbit than in another. Biit 
whatever may be its actual velocity, its comparative nKJtimi 
is through equal areas in equal times. Thus its centra 
passes from E to C, and from C to A, in the same period of. 
time, and so of all the other divisions marked in the %iire. 
If the figure, therefore, be considered the plane of the ecuth'i 
orbit, divided in 12 equal areas, answering to the 12 months 
of the year, the earth will pass through the same areas in 
every month, but the spaces through which it passes will be 
increased, during every month, for one half the year, and 
diminished, during every month, for the other half 

803. The reason why the planets, when they approach 
near the sun, do not fall to him, in consequence of nis in- 
creased attraction, and why they do not fly off into open 
space, when they recede to the greatest distance from him, 
may be thus explained. 

804. Taking the earth as an example, we have shown, 
that when in the part of her orbit nearest the sun, her velo- 
city is greatly increased by his attraction, and that conse- 
quently the earth^s centrifugal force is increased in propo^ 
tion. As an illustration of this, we know that a thread 
which will sustain an ounce ball, when whirled round in the 
air, at the rate of 50 revolutions in a minute, would be 
broken, were these revolutions increased to the number of 
60 or 70 in a minute, and that the ball would then fly off in 
a straight line. This shows that when the motion of a re- 
volving body is increased, its centrifugal force is also in- 
creased. Now, the velocity of the earth increases in an 
inverse proportion, as its distance from the sun diminishes, 
and in proportion to the increase of velocity is its centrifugal 
force increased ; so that, in any other part of its orbit, except 
when nearest the sun, this increase of velocity would carry 
the earth away from, its centre of attraction. But this in- 
crease of the earth's velocity is caused by its near approach 
to the sun, and consequently the sun's attraction is increased, 
as well as the earth's velocity. In other terms, when the 

How is it shown, that if the motion of a revolving body is increu- 
eft, its projectile force is also increased 1 By what force is the earth's f- 
locUy increased, as it approaches the sun 1 When the earth is neaniK 
OiB nm, why does it not fall to him 1 When the earth's centrifagal Ibiee 
to gnateit, what prevents its flying-to the sun 1 
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Mtfiifbgal force is increased, the centripetal fi>rce is in* 
creased m proportion, and thus, while the centrifugal force 
irerents the earth from falling to the sun, thp centripetal 
brce prevents it from moving off in a straight line. 

805. When the earth is in that part of its orbit most 
listaot from the sun, its projectile Telocity being retarded by 
lie counter force of the sun's attraction, becomes greatly 
liminished, and then the centripetal force becomes stronger 
han the centrifugal, and the earth is again brought back by 
;he san*s attraction, as before, and in this manner its motion 
^oes on without ceasing. It is supposed, as thQ planets 
nove through spaces void of resistance, that their centrifugal 
brces remain the same as when they first emanated from the 
iiand of the Creator, and that this force, without the influence 
if the sun's attraction, would carry them forward into infinite 
ipace. 

The Earth. 

806. It is almost universally believed, at the present day, 
:hat the apparent daily motion of the heavenly bodies from 
»8t to west, is caused by the real motion of the earth from 
(rest to east, and yet there are comparatively few who have 
sxamined the evidence on which this belief is founded. For 
;hi8 reason, we will here state the most obvious, and to a 
:ommon observer, the most convincing proo& of the earth's 
revolution. These are, first, the inconceivable velocity of 
the heavenly bodies, and particularly the fixed stars around 
Jie earth, if she stands still. Second, the fact, that all as* 
oronomers of the present age agree that every phenomenon 
which the heavens present, can be best accounted fgi, by 
nipposing the earth to revolve. Third, the analogy to be 
Irawn from many of the other planets, which are known to 
revolve on their axis ; and fourth, the different lengths of 
lays and nights at the different planets, for did the sun re* 
rolve about the solar system, the days and nights at many 
j( the planets must be of similar lengths. 

807. The distance of the sun from the earth being 95 
millions of miles, the diameter of the earth's orbit is twice 
its distance from the sun, and, therefore, 190 millions of 
oiiles. Now, the diameter of the earth's orbit, when seen 
from the nearest fixed star, is a mere point, and were the 

.What are the most obvious and convincing proofs that the earth re- 
reives on its axis 1 Were the earth's oxbit a acdid mass, could it h% 
Men by us, at the distance of the fixed atsn'i 
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orbit a solid mass of opaqne matter, it conM not be 8eeD« 
with such eyes as ours, from such a distance. This is knowii 
by the &ct, tlAt these stars appear no larger to us, even 
when our si^ht is assisted by the best telescopes, when the 
oarth is in that p^rt of her orbit nearest them, than whra st 
the greatest distance, or in the opposite part of her orbit 
The approach, therefore, of 190 millions of miles towards 
the fixea stars, is So small a part of their whole distance 
from us, that it makes no perceptible difiercnce in their ap- 
pearance. Now, if the earth does not turn on her axis once 
m 24 hourSi these fixed stars must revolve around the earth 
at this amazing distance once in 24 hours. If the sun 
passes around the earth in 24 hours, he must travel at the 
late of nearly 400,000 miles in a minute ; but the fixed stars 
are at least 400,000 times as far beyond the sun, as the sua 
is from us, and, therefore, if they revolve around the earth, 
must go at the rate of 400»000 times 400,000 miles, that is, 
at the rate of 160,000*000,000, or 160 billions of miles in a 
minute ; a velocity of which we can have no more concep- 
tion than of infinity or eternity. 

808. In respect to the analogy to be drawn from the 
known revolutions of the other planets, and the difierent 
lengths of days and nights among them* it is sufficient to 
state, that to the inhabitants of Jupiter, the heavens appear 
to make a revolution in about 10 hours, while to those of 
Venus, they appear to revolve once in 23 hours, and to the 
inhabitants of tne other planets a similar difference seems 
to take place, depending on the periods of their diurnal re- 
▼olu^ons. Now, there is no more reason to suppose that 
the heavens revolve round us, than there is to suppose that 
they revolve around any of the other planets, since the same 
apparent revolution is cominon to them all ; and as we know 
that the other planets, at least many of them, turn on their 
axis, and as all the phenomena presented by the earth, can 
be accounted for by such a revolution, it is folly to conclude 
otherwise. 



Suppose the earth stood still, how fast must the sun move to go 
round it in S4 hours ? At what rate must the fixed stars move to go 
round the earth in 24 hours 1 If the heavens appear to revolve every 
10 hours at Jupiter, and every 24 hours at the earth, how can this dif- 
ference be accounted for, if they revolve at alii Is there any mora 
reason to believe that the sun revolves round the earth, than round any 
of the other planets ? How can «U the phenomena of the heavens be 
•ceminted for, if they do not revolve 1 
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Circles amd Divisions of Ike Earth. 
809. It will be necessary for the pnpil to retain in hit 
BHmory the names and directioDa of tne following linea, at 
eiicles. by which the earth is divided into parts. These linef, 
ft iDuit be understood, are entiiely iinagtDary, there being: no 
mch diTisions marked by nature on the earth's sor&cs. 
They are, however, ao necessary, that no accurate descrip- 
,tion of the earth, or of its position with reepect to the hea 
Tenly bodies, can be conveyed without them. 

P«-»5- The earth, whosB 

diameter is 7913 
miles, is repreamted 
by the globe, or 
sphere, fig. 205. 
The straight line 
pasdoB thro' its cen- 
tre, and about which 
Jq it turns, is called ita 
axis, and the two ex- 
tremities of the axis 
yM are the polet of the 
earth, A being the 
north pole, and B tha 
south pole. Tha 
line C D, crossing 
the axis, passes opits 
nimd the earth, and divides it into two equal ^rts. This 
ia called the equinoctial line, or the eqttator. That part of 
the earth, situated north of this line, is called the northern 
kemispheTt, and that part south of it, the touthern hemi- 
sphere. The small circles E F, and G H, BUTrouoding or 
including the poles, are called the polar circles. Thai sui- 
lounding the north pole is called the arctic circle, and that sur- 
loanding the south, the anlaretic eirele. Between these cir* 
dos, there is, on each side of the equator, another circle, 
which marks the extent of the tropics towards the north and 
south, ftom the equator. That to the north of the equator, 
I K, is called the tropic of Cancer, and that to the south, 
L M, the tropic of Capricorn. The circle L K, extending 

. Wliat JB the aaii of the earth 1 What are the poles of the «Brth1 
. what is the equator 1 fVhere ace the northem and Bouthern honi*- 
^riMiliia t What an thepotar circles 1 Which ia (he arctic, aad which 

^H antorcUc cinjle 1 Where ia the tropic of Cancer and wb«n tlw 

^Dpic of Capricorn 1 
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obliquely across the two tropics* and crossiDg t&e axis of the 
earth, and the equator at their point of intersection, is called 
the ecliptic^ This circle, as already explained, belongs 
lather to the heavens than the earth, being an imaginary 
extension of the plane of the earth's orbit in every direction 
towards the stars. The line in the figure, shows the com- 
parative position or direction of the ecliptic in xespect to tht; 
equator, and the axis of the earth. 

The lines crossing those already described, and meetiaA 
at the poles of the earth, are called meridian lines, or mm- 
day lines, for. when the sun is on the meridian of a place, it 
is the middle of the day at that place, and as these lines ex- 
tend from north to soutn, the sun shines on the whole length 
of each, at the same time, so that it is 12 o'clock, at the same 
time, on every place situated on the same meridian. 

The spaces on the earth, between the lines extending from 
east to west, are called zones. That which lies between the 
tropics, from M to K,.and from I to L, is called the torrid 
xone, because it comprehends the hottest portion of the 
earth. The spaces which extend from the tropics, north 
and south, to the polar circles, are called temperate zones, 
because the climates are temperate, and neither scorched 
with heat, like the tropics, nor chilled with cold, like 
the frigid zones. That lying north of the tropic of Cancer, 
is called the north temperate zon§, and that south of the 
tropic of Capricorn, the south temperate zone. The spaces 
included within the polar circles, are called the frigid 
toneSi' The lines which divide the globe into two equal 
parts, are called the great circles ; these are the ecliptic and 
the equator. Those dividing the earth into smaller parts 
are called the lesser circles ; these are the lines dividing the 
tropics from the temperate zones, and the temperate zones 
from the frigid zones, &c. 

810. Horizon. — The horizon is distinguished into the 
sensible and rational. The sensible horizon is that portion 
6f the surface of the earth which bounds our vision, or the 
circle around us, where the sky seems to meet the earth. 
When the sun rises, he appears above the sensible horizon, 
and when he sets, he sinks below it. The rational horizon 



What is the ecliptic 1 What are the meridian lineal Or ^rlai 
tMirt of the earth is the torrid zone'? How are the noxth ar^ 'AmA 
^mperate zones bounded 1 Where are the frigid zones 1 "Wksdt nri 
the great, and which the lesser circles of the earth 1 How iS the M&si' 
bte horizon distinguished from the rational 7 
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16 wa imaginary line passing through the centre of the earth, 
and dividing it into two equal parts. 

811. Direction of the Ecliptic, — The ecliptic, (758) we 
have already seen, is divided into 360 equal ptu^s, called 
degrees. All circles, however large or small, are divided 
into degrees, minutes, and seconds, in the same manner as 
the ecliptic. 

812. The axis of the ecliptic is an imaginary line pass* 
ing through its centre and perpendicular to its plane. The 
^remities of this perpendicular line, are called the poles of 
the ecliptic. 

. If the ecliptic, or great plane of the earth's orbit, be con- 
sidered on the horizon, or parallel with it, and the line of 
the earth's axis be inclined to the axis of this plane, or the 
axis of the ecliptic, at an angle of 23^ degrees, it will repre- 
sent the relative positions of the orbit, and the axis of the 
earth. These positions are, however, merely relative, for 
if the position or the earth's axis be represented perpendicu- 
lar to the equator, as A B, ^g, 205, then the ecliptic will 
cross this plane obliquely, as in that figure. But when the 
earth's orbit is considered as having no inclination, its axis, 
of course, will have an inclination, to the axis of the ecliptic, 
of 23^ degrees. 

As the orbits of all the other planets are inclined to the 
ecliptic, perhaps it is the most natural and convenient method 
to consider this as a horizontal plane, with the equator in- 
clined to it, instead of considering the equator on the plane 
of the horizon, as is sometimes done. 

813. Inclination of the Earth! s axis, — The inclination 
of the earth's axis to the axis of its orbit never varies, but 
always makes an angle with it of 23^ degrees, as it moves 
round the sun. The axis of the earth is therefore always 
parallel with itself That is, if a line be drawn through 
the centre of the earth, in the direction of its axis, and ex- 
tended north and south, beyond the earth's diameter, the line 
ao produced will always be parallel to the same line, or any 
aomber of lines, so drawn, when the earth is in different 
parts of its orbit. 

■ ' ■ ■ I ' 111 

I . ■ How are circles divided 1 What ia the axis of the ecliptic 1 What 
' are the poles of the ecliptic 7 How mcmy degrees is the axis of the earth 
' indiDea to that ofthe ecliptic 7 What is said concerning the relative 

^omtions of the earth's axis and the plane of the ecliptic 7 Are the 
. ari^ of the other planets parallel to the earth's orbit, or incliaed toiti 

,What is meant by the earth's axis being parallel to itself 1 
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814. Suppose a rod to be fixed '«ito che flat Bnrfitce of a 
table, and so inclined as to make ba angle with a perpoh 
dicular from the table of 23^ degrees. Let this rod repre- 
sent the axis of the earth, and the sur&ce of the table* the 
ecliptic. Now place on the table a lamp, and round the 
lamp hold a wire circle three or four feet in diameter, so 
that it shall be parallel with the plane of the table, and as 
high above it as the flame of the lamp. Having prepared 
a small terrestrial globe, by passing a wire through it for 
an axis, and lettinsf it project a few inches each way, for the 
poles, take hold of the north pole, and carry it round ths 
circle, with the poles constantly parallel to the rod rising 
above the table. The rod being inclined 23^ degrees from 
a perpendicular, the poles and axis will be inclined in the 
same decree, and thus the axis of the earth will be inclined 
to that of the ecliptic every where in the same degree, and 
lines drawn in the direction of the earth's axis will be paral- 
lel to each other in any part of its orbit 

Fis.90& 




This will be understood by fig. 206, where it will be 9e>eD, 
that the poles of the earth, in the several positions of A, B» 
C, and D, beinff equally inclined, are parallel to each other. 
Supposing the Tamp to represent the sun, and the wire circle 

the earth's orbit, the actual position of the earth, during ibi 

» 
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How does it appear by fif. 906, that the asus of the earth is pnraUil 
to itaolf, in all parts of iu orbit 1 Ho w are te adnml and dianSl li^ 
vohitums of ths earth illustrated by fif.jm. 
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iontial T^rolution aroand the soo, will be eomprehended : 
^hA if the globe bd turned on its axis, while passing round 
the lamp, the diurnal or daily reyolution of the earth will 
dso be represented. 

Day and Nioht. 

815. Were the direction of the earth's axis perpendicular 
to the plane of its orbit, the days and nights would be of 
equal length all the year, for then just one half of the earth, 
jGrom pole to pole, would be enlightened, and at the same 
time the other half would be in darkness. 

Pig. 207. 





Suppose the line $ o, fig. 207, from the sun to the earth, 
to be the plane of the earth's orbit, and that n 5, is the axis 
of the earth perpendicular to it, theo it is obvious, that ex- 
actly the same points on the earth would constantly pass 
through the alternate vicissitudes of day and night ; for all 
who live on the meridian line between n and 5, which line 
crosses the equator at o, would see the sun at the same time, 
and consjequently, as the earth revolves, would pass into the 
dark hemisphere at the same time. Hence in all parts of 
the globe, the days and nights would be of equal length, at 
any given place. 

816. Now it is the inclination of the earth's axis, as above 
described, which causes the lengths of the days and nights 
to differ at the same place at different seasons of the year, 
for on reviewing the position of the globe at A, fig. 206, it 
will be observed, that the line formed by the enlightened 
and dark hemispheres, does not coincide with the line of the 
axis and poles, as in fig. 207, but that the line formed by 
the darkness and the light, extends obliquely across the line 
of the earth's axis, so that the north pole is in the light, 
while the south is in the dark. In the position A, there- 
fine^ &n observer at the north pole would see the sun con* 

E3q>laiii, by fig. 207, why the days and nights would every where 
be^equaiL were the axis of the earth perpendicular to the plane of his 
amtT ' Wh&t ki th^ cause of the unequal lengths of the days and nights 
in difioient parts of the woildl 
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fltantly, while another at the south pole, would not see it at 
all. Hence those living in the nortn temperate zone, at the 
season of the year when the earth is at A, or in the summei; 
would have long days and short nights, in proportion as they? 
approached the polar circle ; while those who live in the. 
south temperate zone, at the same time, and when it would 
be winter there, would have long nights and short days in 
the same proportion. 

Seasons of the Year. 

817. The vicissitudes of the seasons are caused by the 
annual revolution of the earth around the sun, together with 
the inclination of its axis to the plane of its orbit. 

It has already been explained, that the ecliptic is the plane 
of the earth's orbit, and is supposed to be placed on a level 
with the earth's horizon, and nence, that this plane is con- 
sidered the standard, by which the inclination of the lines 
crossing the earth, and the obliquity of the orbits of the other 
planets, are to be estimated. 

818. The equinoctial line, or the great circle passing 
round the middle of the earth, is inclined to the ecliptic, ai 
well as the line of the earth's axis, and hen9e in passing 
round the sun, the "* 
equinoctial line 
intersects, or cross- 
es the ecliptic, in 
two places, oppo- 
site to each other. 

Suppose a b, Qg, 
208, to be the 
ecliptic, e f^ the 
equator, and c d, 
the earth's axis. 
The ecliptic and 
equator are sup- 
posed to be seen 
edgewise, so as to 
appear like lines instead of circles. Now it will be under- 
stood by the figure that the inclination of the equator to the 
ecliptic, (or the sun's apparent annual path through the 
heavens,) will cause these lines, namely, the line of the equa 
tor and the line of the ecliptic, to cut, or cross each other, 
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What are the causes which produce the aeasons of the yearl bl 
vhAt position is the ecjoatori with respeqt to the edipticl 



M the sun makes his apparent annnal revolution, and that 
this intercession will happen twice in the year, when the 
earth is in the two opposite points of her orbit. 

These periods are on the 21st of March, and the 2l8t of 
September, in each year, and the points at which the sun is 
seen at these times, are called the equinoctial points. That 
which happens in September is called the autumnal equi- 
nox, and tnat which happens in March, the vernal equinox. 
At these seasons, the sun rises at 6 o'clock and sets at 6 
o'clock, and the days and nights are equal in length in every 
part of the globe. 

819. The solstices are the points where the ecliptic and 
the equator are at the greatest distance from each other. The 
earth, in its yearly revolution, passes through each of these 
points. One is called the summer^ and the other the winter 
solstice. The sun is said to enter the summer solstice on 
the 2l8t of June; and at this time, in our hemisphere, the 
days are longest, and the nights shortest. On the 21st of 
December, he enters his winter solstice, when the length of 
the days and nights are reversed from what they were in 
June before, the days being shortest, and the nights longest. 

Having learned these explanations, the student will be 
able to understand in what order the seasons succeed each 
other, and the reason why such changes are the efl^ect of the 
earth's revolution. 

820. Sup'pose the earth, fig. 209, to be in her summer 
solstice, which takes place on the 21st of June. At this pe- 
riod she will be at a, having her north pole, n, so inclined 
towards the sun, that the whole arctic circle will be illumi- 
nated, and consequently the sun's rays will extend 23^ de- 
grees, the breadth of the polar circles, beyond the north 
pole. The diurnal revolution, therefore, when the earth is 
at a, causes no succession of day and night at the pole^since 
the whole frigid zone is within the reach ofhis rays. The 
people who live within fhe arctic circle will, consequently, 
at this time, enjoy perpetual day. During this period, just 

At what times in the year do the line of the ecliptic and that of the 
e^niinox intersect each other 7 What are these points of intersection 
called 1 Which is the autumnal, and which the vernal equinox? At 
what time does the sun rise ana set, when he is in the equinoxes 1 
What are the solstices 1 When the sun enters the summer solstice, 
what is said of the length of the d&ys and nights '? When does the 
fon enter the winter solstice, and what is the proportion between the 
length of the days and nights % At what season of the year is tho 
woMe arctic circw illuminiued 1 
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the same proportion of the earth that is enlightened in the 
northern hemisphere, will he in total darkness in the oppo- 
site region of the southern hemisphere ; so that while the 
people of the north are hlessed with perpetual day, those of 
the south are groping in perpetual night Those who li?e 
near the arctic circle in the north temperate zone, will, do- 
ring the winter, come, fbr a few hours, within the regions of 
night, by the earth's diurnal revolution ; and the greater the 
distance from the circle, the longer will be their nights, and 
the shorter their days. Hence, at this season, the days will 
be longer than the nights everywhere between the equator 
and the arctic circle. At the equator, the days and nights 
will be equal, and between the equator and the south polar 
circle, the nights will be longer than the days, in the same 
proportion as the days are longer thfui the nights, from the 
equator to the arctic circle. 

As the earth moves round the sun, the line which divides 
the darkness and the light, gradually approaches the poles, 
till having performed one quarter of her yearly journey 
from the point a, she comes to 5, about the 21st of Sep- 
tember. At this time, the boundary of light and darkness 

At what season is the whole antarctic circle in the dark 1 While 
the people near the north pole enloy perpetual day, what is the situa- 
tion of those near the south pole i At what season will the days be 
longer than the nights everywiiere between the equator and the arctic 
circle 1 At what season will the niehts be longer than the days in the 
southern hemisphere t When will uie days and nights be equal in all 
parts of the earth 1 
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louses through the poles, dividing the earth equally from 
east to west ; and thus in every part of the world, the days 
and nights are of equal length, the sun being 12 hours al- 
ternately above and below the horizon. In this position of 
the earth, the sun is said to be in the imtuimuil equinox. 

In the progress of the earth from b to c, the light of the 
sun gradually .reaches a little more of the antarctic circle. 
The days, tBerefore, in the northern hemisphere, grow 
shorten at every diurnal revolution, until the 21st of De- 
cember, when the whole arctic circle is involved in total 
darkness. And now, the same places which enjoyed con- 
stant day in the June before, are involved in perpetual night. 
At this time, the sun, to those who live in the northern herni^ 
sphere, is said to be in his winter solstite ; and then the 
winter nights are just as long as were the summer days, 
and the winter days as long as the summer nights. 

When the earth has gone another quarter of her annual 
journey, and has come to the point of her orbit opposite to 
where she was on the 21st of September, which happens on 
the 21st of March, the line dividing the light from the dark- 
ness again passes through both poles. In this position of 
the earth with respect to the sun, the days and nights are 
again equal all over the world, and the sun is said to be in 
his 'oernal equinox. 

From the vernal equinox, as the earth advances, the 
northern hemisphere enjoys more and more light, while the 
southern falls into the region of darkness, in proportion, so 
that the days north of the equator increase in length, until 
the 21st of June, at which time, the sun is again longest 
above the horizon, and the shortest time below it. 

821. Thus the apparent motion of the sun from east to 
west, is caused by the real motion of the earth from west to 
east. If the earth is in any point of its orbit, the sun will 
always sieem in the opposite point in the heavens. When 
the earth moves one oegree to the west, the sun seems to 
move the same distance to the east ; and when the earth has 
completed one revolution in its orbit, the sun appears to 
have completed a revolution through the heavens. Hence 
it follows, that the ecliptic, or the apparent path of the sun 

At what season of the year is the whole arctic circle involved in 
darkness 1 When are the days and nights equal all over the world 1 
When is the sun in the vernal equinox 1 What is the cause of the ap- 
parent motion of the sun fh>m east to westi What is the apparent 
f>ath of the sun, but the real path of the earth 1 
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through the heavens, is the real path of the earth round 
the sun. 

822. It will be observed by a careful perusal of the above 
explanation of the seasons, and a close inspection of the fig- 
ure by which it is illustrated, that the sun constantly shines 
on a portion of the earth equal to 90 degrees north, and 90 
degrees south, from his place in the heavens, and, conse- 
quently, that he always enlightens 180 degrees, or one half 
of the earth. If, therefore, the axis of the earth were per- 
pendicular to the plane of its orbit, the days and nights 
would everywhere be equal, for as the earth performs its 
diurnal revolutions, there would be 12 hours day, and 12 
hours night. But since the inclination of its axis is 2^ 
degrees, the light of the sun is thrown 23^ degrees beyood 
the north pole ; that is, it enlightens the earth 23^ degrees 
further in that direction, when the north pole is turned to* 
wards the sun, than it would, had the earth's axis no incli- 
nation. Now, as the sun's light reaches only 90 degrees 
north or south of his place in the heavens, so when the arc- 
tic circle is enlightened, the antarctic circle must be in the 
dark ; for if the light reaches 23 j^ degrees beyond the north 
pole, it must fall 23^ degrees short of the south pole. 

823. As the earth travels round the sun, in his yearly 
circuit, this inclination of the poles is alternately towards 
and from him. During our wiqter, the north polar region 
is thrown beyond the rays of the sun, while a correspond- 
ing portion around the south pole enjoys the sun's light 
And thus, at the poles, there are alternately six months of 
darkness and winter, and six months of sunshine and sum- 
mer. While wp, in the northern hemisphere, are chilled 
by the cold blasts of winter, the inhabitants of the southern 
hemisphere are enjoying all the delights of summer; and 
while we are scorched by the rays of a vertical sun in June 
and July, our southern neighbours are shivering^ with the 
rigours of mid-winter. 

At the equator, no such changes take place. The rays 
of the sun, as the earth passes round him, are vertical twice 
a year at every place between the tropics. Hence, at the 

Had the earth's axis no inclination, why would the days and nights 
always be equal 7 How many degrees does the sun's light reach, north 
and south of him, on the earth 1 During our winter, is the north pole 
turned to or from the sun 1 At the {)oles, how many days and nights 
are there in the yearl When it is winter in the northern hemisphere, 
what is the season in the toutbeni hemisphere 1 
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equator, there are two summers and no winter, and as the 
mux there constantly shines on the same half of the earth in 
succession, the days and nights are always equal, there heing 
12 hours of light, and 12 of darkness. 

824. Motion of the Earth. — The motion of the earth 
round the sun, id at the rate of 68,000 miles in an hour, 
.while its motion on its own axis, at the equator, is at the 
rate of about 1042 miles in the hour. The equator, being 
.that part of the earth most distant from its axis, the motion 
there is more rapid than towards the poles, in proportion to 
its greater distance from the axis of motion. See fig. 16. 
(174.). 

825. The method of ascertaining the velocity of the earth's 
motion, both in its orbit and round its axis, is simple, and 
easily understood ; for by knowing the diameter of the earth's 
orbit, its circumference is readily found, and as we know 
how long it takes the earth to perform her yearly circuit, 
we have only to calculate what part of her journey she goes 
through in an hour. By the same principle, the hourly 
rotation of the earth is as readily ascertained 

We are insensible to these motions, because not only the 
earth, but the atmosphere, and all terrestrial things, partake 
of the same motion, and there is no change in the relation 
of objects in consequence of it. If we look out at the win- 
dow of a steam-boat, when it is in motion, the boat will seem 
to stand still, while the trees and rocks on the shore appear 
to pass rapidly by us. This deception arises from our not 
having any object with which to compare this motion, when 
shut up in the boat ; for then every object around us keeps 
the same relative position. And so, in respect to the motion 
of the earth, having nothing with whicti to compare its 
movement, except the heavenly bodies, when the eartn moves 
in one direction, these objects appear to move in the con- 
trary direction. 

Causes of the Heat and Cold of the Seasons. 

826. We have seen that the earth revolves round the sun 
in an elliptical orbit, of t\rhich the sun is one of the foci, and 
consequently, that the earth is nearest him, in one part of 
her orbit than in another. From the great difference we 

At what rate does the earth move around the sun 1 How fast does 
it move around its axis at the equator? How is the velocity of tha 
earth ascertained 1 Why are we insensible of the earth's motioal 

23 
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experience between the heat of summer and that of vntikHf 
we should be led to suppose that the earth most be much 
nearer the sun in the hot season than^in the cold. Bnt when 
we come to inquire into this subject, and to ascertain the dis- 
tance of the sun at different seasons of the year, we find tint 
the great source of heat and light is nearest as daring the 
cold of winter, and at the greatest distance daring the heat 
of summer. 

827. It has been explained, under the article Opiies^ that 
the angle of vision depends on the distance at which a body 
of given dimensions is seen. Now, on measuring the an- 
ffular dimension of the sun, with accurate instruments, at 
diflferent seasons of the year, it has been found that his di- 
mensions increase and diminish, and that these Tariatioiit 
correspond exactly with the supposition, that the earth 
moves in an elliptical orbit. If, for instance, his apparent 
diameter be taken in March, and then again in July, it will 
be found to have diminished, which diminution is only to 
be accouQted for, by .supposing that he is at a greater dis- 
tance from the observer in July than in March. From 
July, his angular diameter gradually increases, till January, 
when it again diminishes, and continues to diminish, ontil 
July. By many observations, it is found, that the greatest 
apparent diameter of the sun, and therefore his least distance 
from us, is in January, and his least diameter, and there- 
fore his greatest distance, is in July. The actual difference 
is about three millions of miles, the sun being that distance 
further from the earth in July^ than in January. This, 
however, is only about one sixtieth of his mean distance 
from us, and the difference we should experience in his 
heat, in consequence of this difference of distance, will there- 
fore be very small. Perhaps the effect of his proximity to 
the earth may diminish, in some small degree, the severity 
of winter. 

828. The heat of summer, and the cold of winter, must 
therefore arise from the difference in the meridian altitude 
of the sun, and in the time of his continuance above the 

■ — 

At what season of the year is the sun at the g^atest, and at what 
season the least distance, from the earth 't How is it ascertained that 
the earth moves in an elliptical orbit, by the appearance of the son 1 
When does the sun appear under the greatest apparent diameter, and 
when under the least 1 How much farther is the sun from us in July 
than in January! What effect does this difference produce on the 
earth % How is the heat of summer, and the cold of winter, accooAt* 
edfor] ' 



korimn. In summer, the solar raya fsll on the earth, in 
nearly a perpendicular direction, and his ponrerfal heat is 
Uieii constantly accumulated by the long days and short 
lUghis of the seaaoa In winter, on the contrary, the solai 
rays &11 m ahliqnely on the earth, as to produce little 
.warmth, and the small eflfecl they do produce during the 
short days of that season, is almost entirely destroyed by the 
long nights which succeed. The difference between the 
effects of perpendicular and oblique rays, seems to depend, 
in a great measure, on the different extent of auiiiice over 
which they are spread. When the rays of the sun are mads 
to pass through a convex lens, the heat is increased, because 
^e number of rays which naturally covered a large surbcG^ 
ue ihea made to cover a smaller one, so that the power of 
the glass depends on tho number of ri 
focus. If, on the contrary, the rays o 
to paaa through a concave lens, their natural heating power 
is diminished, because they are dispersed, or spread over a 
wider surface than before. 

829. Now, to apply these different effects to the summer 
And winter lays of the sun, let us suppose that the rays &11- 
ing perpentUcularly Fig. SIO. 

on a given extent of 
aar&ce, impart to it a 
certain degree of heat, 
thro it is obvious, that 
if the same number of 
n^s be spread over 
twice that extent of 
snr&ce, their heating 
power would be di- 
minished in propor- 
tion, and that only half 

the heat would be im- SarUub 

parted. This is the 
effect produced by the 
sun's rays in the win- 
ter. They fell so obliquely on the earth, as to occupy near- 
ly double the space that the same number of rays ao in the 
summer. 

Why do the perpendicular tbvs of ■mnmer produce greater effect* 
than itie oblique rays of winiei 1 Hov u thi* illuitrated bj tbe con- 
ToaaadeoneBvelenwtl How ii tbe aetaal difioance of the (diiuiibt 
and wmler laji ahovu 1 
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This is illastrated by fig. 210, where the number of raya^ 
both in winter and summer, are supposed to be the same, 
But, it will be observed, that the winter rays, owing to their 
oblique direction, are spread over nearly twice as much sur- 
&ce as those of summer. 

830. It may, however, be remarked, that the hottest sea- 
son is not usually at the ex^ct time of the year, when the 
sun is most vertical, and the days the longest, as is the case 
towards the end of June, but sotne time afterwards, as in 
July and August. 

To account for this, it must be remembered, that when 
the sun is nearly vertical, the earth accumulates more heat 
by day than it gives out at night, and that this accumulation 
continues to ir^crease after the days begin to shorten, and, 
consequently, the greatest elevation of temperature is some 
time after the lonc^est days. For the same reason, the the^ 
mometer generally indicates the greatest degree of heat at 
two or three o'clock on each day, and not at twelve o'clock, 
when the sun's rays are most powerful. 

Figure of the Earth. 

831. Astronomers have proved that all the planets, to- 
gether with their satellites, have the shape of the sphere, or 
globe, and hence, by analogy, there was every reason to 
suppose, that the earth would be found of the same shape; 
and several phenomena tend to prove, beyond all doubt, that 
this is its form. The figure of the earth is not, however, 
exactly that of a globe, or ball, because its diameter is about 
34 miles less from pole to pole, than it is at the equator. 
But that its general figure is that of a sphere, or ball, is 
proved by many circumstances. 

832. When one is at sea, or standing on the seashore, 
the first part of a ship seen at a distance, is its mast. As 
the vessel advances, the mast rises higher and higher above 
the horizon, and finally the hull, and whole ship, become 
visible. Now, were the earth's surface an exact plane, no 
such appearance would take place, for we should then see 
the hull long before the mast or rigging, because it is much 
the largest object. 

Why is not the hottest season of the year at the period when the 
days are longest, and the sun most vertical ? What is the general fig- 
ure of the earth 1 How much less is the diameter of tihe earth at tbs 
poles than at the equator 1 How is the convexity of the earth proved^ 
by the approach of a ship at sea 1 
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Fig.iill. 




It will be plain by fig. 21 1, that were the ship, a, eleva- 
led, 80 that the hull should be on a horizontal line with the 
eye, the whole ship would be visible, instead of the topmast, 
there being no reason, except the convexity of the earth, why 
the whole ship should not be visible at o^ as well as at b. 

We know, for the same reason, that in passing over a 
hUl, the tops of the trees are seen, before we can discover 
the grouna on which they stand ; and that when a man ap* 
proaches from the opposite side of a hill, his head is seen 
Defore his feet. 

It is a well known fact also, that navigators have set out 
from a particular port, and by sailing continually westward, 
have passed around the earth, and again reacned the port 
from which they sailed. This could never happen, were 
the earth an extended plain, since then the longer the navi- 

gator sailed in one direction, the further he would be from 
ome. 

Another proof of the spheroidal form of the earth, is the 
figure of its shadow on the moon, during eclipses, which 
shadow is always bounded by a circular Ime. 

These circumstances prove beyond all doubt, that the 
form of the earth is globular, but that it is not an exact 
sphere; and that it is depressed or flattened at the poles, is 
snown by the difference m the lengths of pendulums vibra- 
ting seconds at the poles, and at the equator. 

833. Under the article pendulum^ it was shown that its 
vibrations depend on the attraction of gravitation, and that as 
the centre of the ei^rth is the centre of this attraction, so the 
nearer this instrument is carried to that point, the stronger 
will be the attraction, and consequently the more frequent 
its vibrations. 

From a great number of experiments, it has been found 

Explain fig. 211. What other proofs of the globular shape of the 
«Ml|i are mentioned 1 How is it proTed by the vibrations of the pan- 
Mum, that the earth if flattened at the p<te 1 
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that a pendulum, which yibrates seconds at the equator, has 
its number of vibrations increased, when it is carried to- 
wards the poles ; and as its number of vibrations depends 
upon its length, a clock which keeps accurate time at the 
equator, must have its pendulum lengthened at the poles. 
And so, on the contrary, a clock going correctly at, or near 
the poles, must have its pendulum shortened, to keep exao 
time at the equator. Hence the force of gravity is greatea 
at the poles, and least at the equator. 

The manner in which 
the figure of the earth dif- 
fers from that of a sphere, 
is represented by fig. 212, 
where n is the north pole, 
and s the south pole, the line 
from one of these points to 
the other, being the axis of 
the earth, and the line cross- 
ing this, the equator. It will 
be seen by this figure, that 
the surfoce of the earth, at 
the poles, is nearer its centre, 
than the surfece at the equa- 
tor. The actual difference betw;een the polar and equatorial 
diameters is in the proportion of 300 to 301. The earth is 
therefore called an oblate spheroid, the word oblate signify- 
ing the reverse of oblong, or shorter in one direction than 
in another. 

834. The compression of the earth at the poles, and the 
consequent accumulation of matter at the equator, is proba- 
bly the effect of its diurnal revolution, while it was in a sc^ 
or plastic state. If a ball of soft clay, or putty, be made to 
revolve rapidly, by means of a stick passed through its cen- 
tre, as an axis, it will swell out in the middle, or equator, 
and be depressed at the poles, assuming the precise figure 
of the earth. This figure is the natural and obvious conse- 
quence of the centrifugal force, which operates to throw the 
matter off, in proportion to its distance from the axis of mo- 
tion, and the rapidity with which the ball is made to revolve. 

In what proportion is the polar less than the equatorial diameter? 
What is the earth called, in reference to this figure 1 How is it sup- 
posed that it came to have this form % How is the form of the earth u- 
lustrated by experiment 1 Ejqilain the reason why a plastio ball vifl 
sweU at the equator, when maoe to revolve. 
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^e pftrts about the eqaator would therefore tend to fly o^ 
and lea7e the other parts, in consequence of the centrifugal 
Ibrce, while those about the poles, being near the centre of 
motion, would receive a much smaller impulse. Conse- 
quently, the ball would swell, or bulge out at the equator, 
^hich would produce a corresponding depression at the 
poles. 

835. The weight of a body at the poles is found to be 
greater than at the equator, not only because the poles are 
nearer the centre of the earth than the equator, but because 
the centrifugal force there tends to lessen its gravity. The 
wheels of machines, which revolve with the greatest rapid- 
ity, are made in the strongest manner, otherwise they will 
fly in pieces, the centrifugal force not only overcoming the 
gravity, but the cohesion of their parts. 

836. It has been found, by calculation, that if the earth 
turned over once in 84 minutes and 43 seconds, the centrifu- 
gal force at the equator would be equal to the power of 
gravity there, and that bodies would entirely lose their 
weight. If the earth revolved more rapidly than this, all 
the buildings, rocks, mountains, and men, at the equator, 
would not only lose their weight, but would fly away, and 
leave the earth. 

Solar and Siderial Timb. 

836. The stars appear to go round the earth in 23 hours, 
56 minutes, and 4 seconds, while the sun appears to per- 
form the same revolution in 24 hours, so that the stars gain 
3 minutes and 56 seconds upon the sun every day. In a year, 
this amounts to a day, or to the time taken by the earth to 
perform one diurnal revolution. It therefore happens, that 
when time is measured by the stars, there are 366 days in 
the year, or 366 diurnal revolutions of the earth ; while, if 
measured by the sun from one meridian to another, there 
are only 366 whole days in the year. The former are call- 
ed the siderial, and the latter solar days. 

To account for this difference, we must remember that 
the earth, while she performs her daily revolutions, is con- 
stantly advancing in her orbit, and that, therefore, at 12 

I 

What two causes render the weights of bodies less at the equator 
than at the poles 1 What wouJd be the consequence on the weights of 
bodies at the equator, did the earth turn over once in 84 minutes and 
43 seconds 1 The stars appear to move round the earth in less time than 
the sun, what does the difterence amount to in a year 1 What is the veai 
measured by a star called 7 What is that measured by the sun eailedt 
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o'clock to-day she is not precisely at the same place in re* 
spect to die son, that she was at 12 o'clock yesteraay, or will 
be to-morrow. But the fixed stars are at such an amazing 
distance from us, that the earth's orbit, in respect to them, is 
but a point ; and, therefore, as the earth's diurnal motion is 
perfectly uniform, she revolves from any given star to the 
same star again, in exactly the same period of absolute timei 
The orbit of the earth, were it' a solid mass, instead of an 
imaginary circle, would have no appreciable length ox 
broMth, when seen from a fixed star, and therefore, whetb^ 
the earth performed her diurnal revolutions at a particular 
station, or while passing round in her orbit, would make no 
appreciable difference with respect to the star. Hence the 
same star, at every complete aaily revolution of the eartb, 
appears precisely m the same direction at all seasons of the 
year. The moon, for instance, would appear at exactly the 
same point, to a person who walks round a circle of a hun- 
dred yards in diameter, and for the same reason a star ap- 
pears in the same direction from all parts of the earth's or- 
bit, though 190 millions of miles in diameter. 

838. If the earth had only a diurnal motion, her revolu- 
tion, in respect to the sun, would coincide exactly with the 
same revolution in respect to the stars ; but wnile she is 
making one revolution on her axis towards the east, she ad- 
vances in the same direction about one degree in her orbit, 
so that to bring the same meridian towards the sun, she 
must make a little moro than one entire revolution. 

Fig. 313. 




How is the difference in time between the solar and siderial year ac- 
counted fori The earth's orbit is but a point, in refiuence to a star; 
how is this illustrated 1 
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To mftke this plain, suppose the sun, s» fig. 213, to be ax* 
•etly on a meridian line marked at e, on the earth il« on a 
gire^ day. On the next day, the earth, instead of being at 
A,waoa the day before, advances in its orbit to B, and in 
the mean time having completed her revolution, in respect 
to a star, the same meridian' line is not brought under the 
san, as on the day before, but falls short of it, as at e, so that 
the earth has to perform more than a revolution, by the dis- 
tance from e to 0, in order to bring the same meridian 
again under the sun. So on the next day, when the earth 
IB at C, she must again complete more than two revolutions« 
since leaving A, by the space from etoo, before it will again 
be noon at e. 

839. Thus, it is obvious, that the earth must complete 
one revolution, and a portion of a second revolution, equal 
to the space she has advanced in her orbit, in order to bring 
the same meridian back again to the sun. This small por« 
tion of a second revolution amounts daily to the 365th part 
of her circumference, and therefore, at the end of the year, 
to one entire rotation, and hence in 365 days, the earth 
actually turns on her axis 366 times. Thus, as one com- 
plete rotation forms a siderial day, there must, in the year, 
06 one siderial, more than there are solar days, one rotation 
of the earth, with respect to the sun, being lost, by the 
earth's yearly revolution. The same loss of a day happens 
to a traveller, who, in passing round the earth towards the 
west, reckons his time by the rising and setting of the sun. 
If he passes round towards the east, he will gain a day for 
the same reason. 

EauATioN or Time. 

840. As the motion of the earth about its axis is perfect- 
ly uniform, the siderial days, as we have already seen, are 
exactly of the same length, in all parts of the year. But 
as the orbit of the earth, or the apparent path of the sun, is 
inclined to the earth's axis, and as the earth moves with dif- 
ferent velocities in diflferent parts of its orbit, the solar, or 
natural days, are sometimes greater and sometimes less than 

^ _■_. - --- ^ , - — r 

Had the earth only a diurnal revolution, would the siderial and solar 
time agree*} Show by fig. 213, how siderial differs from solar time? 
Why £>e8 not the earth turn the same meridian to the sun at the same 
time «v«ry day 1 How many times does the earth turn on her axis in a 
yearl Why does she turn more times than Uiere are days in the year 1 
Why. are the solar days sometiQies greater, and sometimes less, tnan 31 
hoursi 
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24 hours, as shown by an accurate clock. The conseqaence 
is, that a true sun dial, or noon mark, and a true time pieces 
a^ree with each other only a few times in a year. The 
difference between the sun dial and clock, thus shown, ll 
called the equation of time. 

The difference between the sun and a well regulated 
clock, thus arises from two causes, the inclination of die 
earth's axis to the ecliptic, and the elliptical form of the 
earth's orbit. 

841. That the earth moves in an ellipse, and that its mo- 
tion is more rapid sometimes than at otners, as well as that 
the earth's axis is inclined to the ecliptic, have already ben 
explained and illustrated. It remams, therefore, to show 
how these two combined causes, the elliptical form of the 
orbit, and the inclination of the axis, produce the disagree- 
ment between the sun and clock. In this explanation, we 
must consider the sun as moving around the ecliptic, while 
the earth revolves on her axis. 

842. Equals or mean time, is that which is reckoned by 
a clock, supposed to indicate exactly 24 hours, from 12 
o'clock on one day, to 12 o'clock on the next day. Af- 
parent time, is that which is measured by the apparent mo- 
tion of the sun in the heavens, as indicated by a meridiao 
line, or sun dial. 

843. Were the earth's orbit a perfect circle, fig. 207, and 
her axis perpendicular to the plane of this orbit, the days 
would be of a uniform length, and there would be no dif- 
ference between the clock and the sun ; both would indicate 
12 o'clock at the same time, on every day in the year. But 
on account of the inclination of the earth's axis to the 
ecliptic, unequal portions of the sun's apparent path through 
the heavens will pass any meridian in equal times. This 
may be readily explained to the pupil, by means of an arti- 
ficial globe; but perhaps it will be understood by the follow- 
ing diagram. 

Let i iV jB iS, fig. 214, be the concave of the heavens, in 
the centre of which is the earth. Let the line A B, be the 
equator, extending through the earth and the heavens, and 
let A, a, b, C, c, and d, be the ecliptic, or the apparent path 

What is the difference between the time of a sun dial and a dock 
called 7 What are the causes of the difference between the sun asd 
clock 1 In explaining equation of time, what motion is considered as 
bdongmg to the sun, and what motion to the mthl What is equal, or 
mean timel What is q>parent time 1 



0[ the san through the heaTens. Alra, let A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 

De flqual distances on the equator, and A, a, b, C, c, and d, 

^ul portions of the ecliptic, corresponding with A 1, 2, 3, 

it and 5. Hiow we will suppose, that there are two sona, 

namely, a ^Ue, and a real aae; that the false one passes 

Ihrough the celestial eqaator, which is only an extension of 

die earth's equator Fig. 214. 

to the heavens ', 

whOe the real sun 

has an apparent re- 

Tolution through 

the ecliptic ; and 
L that they both start 
Jf from the point A, 

«t the same instanL 

The &l8e sun is^' 

aapposed to pass 

Ihro' the celestial 

eqaator in the same 

lime that the real 

one passes through 

the ecliptic, bat not 

thrDucH the same 

meridians at the 

mme time, so that the false aun arrives at the points 1, 2, 3, 

4, and 5, at the time when the real sun arrives at the points 

a, b, C, and c. When the two suna were at A, the starting 

Soiijt, they were both on the same meridian, but when the 
ctitiouB sua comes to 1, and the real sun to a, they are not 
in the same meridian, but the real aun is westward of the 
fictitious one, the real sun beio^ at a while the &lae aun is 
on the meridian 1, consequently, as the earth turns on its 
axis from west to eaat, any particular place will come under 
the sun's real meridian, sooner than under the fictitioua sun's 
meridian; thai ia, it will be 12 o'clock by the true aun, be- 
fore & is 12 o'clock by the false sun, or by a true clock ; but 
were the true sun in place of the false one, the sun uid 

la flg. 314, which i* the celeMial eqtiatar, and which the ecliptic 1 
Thrangn which of these didei doei tiu fatae, and through which docs 
the inie nn p«M 1 When the rcat eun arritea to a, and the (Use oi 
IjimlhaybothonlheBB :j:.-- ~ 
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WhcD the two BOQi &re at 1, and a, why will any meridian come first 
wider tha real sun 1 Were the true aun in place of (he falsa one, why 
vmjd the sun and clock agree 1 
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clock would agree. While the true sun is passing thiongli 
that quarter of his orhit, from a to C, and the fictitious sua 
from 1 to 3, it will always be noon by the true sun before it 
is noon by the felse sun, and during this period, the sun will 
hefofter than the clock. 

when the true sun arrives at G, and the false one at 3, 
they are both on the same meridian, and the sun and cldek 
agree. But while the real sun is passing from C to B, and 
the false one from 3 to B, any meridian comes later under j 
the true sun than it does under the false, and then it is "^ 
noon by the sun after it is noon by the clock, and the sun ib ^ 
then said to be slower than the clock. At B, both suns are 
again on the same meridian, and then again the sun and 
clock agree. 

We have thus followed the real sun through one half of 
his true apparent place in the heavens, and the felse one 
through half the celestial equator, and have seen that the 
two suns, since leaving the point A, have been only twice oh 
the same meridian at the same time. It has been supposed 
that the two suns passed through equal* arcs, in equal times, 
the real sun through the ecliptic, and the false one through 
the equator. The place of the false sun may be considered 
as representing the place where the real sun would be, in 
case the earth's axis had no inclination, and consequently it 
agrees with the clock every 24 hours. But the true sun, as 
he passes round in the ecliptic, comes to the same meridian, 
sometimes sooner, and sometimes later, and in passing around 
the other half of the ecliptic, or in the other half year, the 
same variations succeed each other. 

The two suns are supposed to depart from the point A, on 
the 20th of March, at which time the sun and clock coincide. 
From this time, the sun is faster than the clock, until the two 
suns come together at the point C, which is on the 21st of 
June, when the sun and clock again agree. From this period 
the sun is slower than the clock, until the 23d of September, 
BXkd faster again until the 21st of December, at which time 
they agree as before. 

We have thus seen how the inclination of the earth's axis, 
and the consequent obliquity of the equator to the ecliptic, 

While the suns are passing from A to C, and from 1 to 3, will the 
sun be faster or slower than 3ie clock 1 When the two suns are at C, 
and 3, why will the sun and clock affree 1 While the real sun is passing 
from B to C, which is fastest, the clock or sun ^ What does the plooe 
of the false sun represent, in ng. 214 1 
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caaset the sun and clock to disagree, and on what days they 
would coincide, provided no other cause interfered with their 
agreement. But although the inclination of the earth's 
axis would hring the sun and clock together on the above- 
mentioned dajTS, yet this agreement is counteracted by an- 
other cai^se, which is the elliptical form of the earth's orbit, 
and though the sun and clock do agree four times in the 
year, it is not on any of the days above mentioned. 

It has been shown by fig. 204, that the eajth moves more 
1^ rapidly in one part of its orbit than in another. When it is 
^. giearest the sun, which is in the winter, its velocity is greftt- 
er than when it is most remote from him, as in the summer. 
Were the earth's orbit a perfect circle, the sun and clock 
would coincide on the days above specified, because then the 
only disagreement would arise from the inclination of the 
earth's axis. But since the earth's distance from the sun is 
constantly changing, her rate of velocity also changes, and 
she passes through unequal portions of her orbit in equal 
times. Hence, on some aays, she passes through a greater 
portion of it than on others, and thus this becomes another 
cause of the inequality of the sun's apparent motion. 

The elliptical form of the earth's orbit would prevent the 
coincidence of the sun and clock at all times, except when 
the earth is at the greatest distance from the sun, which 
happens on the 1st of July, and when she is at the least dis- 
tance from him, which happens on the )st of January. As 
the earth moves faster in the winter than in the summer, 
from this cause, the sun would be faster than the clock from 
the 1st of July to the 1st of January, and then slower than 
the clock from the 1st of January to the Ist of July. 

844. We have now explained, separately, the two causes 
which prevents the coincidence of the sun and clock. By the 
first cause, which is the inclination of the earth's axis, they 
would agree four times in the year, and by the second cause, 
the irregularity of the earth's motion, they would coincide 
only twice in the year. 

I^ow, these two causes counteract the efiects of each 
other, so that the sun and clock do not coincide on any of the 

The inclination of the earth's axis would make the sun and clock 
agree in March, and the other months above named : why then do they 
not actoally asree at those times 1 Were the earth's orbit a perfect cir- 
cle, on what days would the sun and clock agree 1 How does the form 
of the earth's orbit interfere with the agreement of the sun and cloak 
on UioM days 1 At what times would the form of the earth's orbit 
the tun and clock to agree 1 

34 
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days, when either cause, taken singly, would make an agree- 
ment between them. The sun and clock, therefore, are to- . 
gether, only when the two causes balance each other ; that 
18, when one cause so counteracts the other, as to make a 
mutual agreement between them. This efllect is produced 
four times in the year; namely, on the 15th of April, IStli 
of June, 31st of August, and 24th of December. On thess 
days, the sun, and a clock keeping exact time, coincide, and 
on no others. ^The greatest difference between the sun and 
clock, or between the apparent and mean time, is 16^ min- 
utes, which takes place about the 1st of November. 

Precession of the Equinoxes. 

845. A tropical year is the time it takes the sun to pass 
from one equinox, or tropic, to the same tropic, or equinox, 
again. 

846. A siderial year is the time it takes the sun to per- 
form his apparent annual revolution, from a fixed star, to 
the same fixed star again. 

Now it has been found that these two complete revolu- 
tions are not finished in exactly the same time, but that it 
takes the sun about 20 minutes longer to complete his ap- 
parent revolution in respect to the star, than it does in re- 
spect to the equinox, and hence the siderial year is about 20 
minutes longer than the tropical year. The revolution of 
the earth from equinox to equinox, again, therefore, precedes 
its complete revolution in the ecliptic by about 20 minutes, 
for the absolute revolution of the earth is measured by its 
return to tbe fixed star, and not by tbe return of the sun to 
the same equinoctial point. This apparent &lling back of 
the equinoctial point, so as to make the time when it meets 
the sun precede the time when the earth makes its complete 
revolution in respeqt to the star, is called the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

The distance which the sun thus gains upon the fixed 
star, or the difierence between the sun and star, when the 

The inclination of the earth's axis would make the sun and dock 
agree four times in the year, and the form of the earth's orbit woidd 
make them agree twice m the year ; now show the reason why they do 
not aeree from these causes, On the above mentioned days, and wbv 
they do aeree on other days. On what days do the sun and docic 
agree! What is a tropical year 1 What is a siderial year 1 What is 
the difference in the time which it takes the sun to complete his levdih 
tion in respect to a star^ and in respect to the equinozl Explain wfait 
is meant by th« precesnon of the equinoxes. 
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ion has arrived at the equinoctial point, amounts to 50 sec- 
oods of a de^ee» thus making the equinoctial point recede 
9D seconds of a degree, (when measured hy the signs of the 
fodiac,) westward, eyery year, contrary to the sun's annual 
ijfiogressiye motion in the ecliptic. 

»- Pig. 215. 




To illustrate this hy a figure, suppose S, fig. 215, to he 
thi^ sun, JSthe earth, wad'o a fixed star, all in a straight line 
with respect to each other. Let it be supposed that this op- 
position takes place on the 21st of March, at the vernal equi- 
nox, and that at that time the earth is exactly between the 
sun and the star. Now when the earth has performed a 
complete revolution around its orbit b, a, as measured by the 
star, she will arrive at precisely the same point where she 
now is. But it is found that when the earth comes to the 
same equinoctial point, the next year, she has not gone her 
complete revolution in respect to the star ; the equinoctial 
point having fallen back with respect to the star, during the 
year, from £7 to e, so that the earth, after having completed 
her revolution, in respect to the equinox, has yet to pass the 
space from e to E, to complete her revolution in respect to 
the star. 

The space from E to e, being 50 seconds of a degree, and 
the equinoctial point falling this space every year short of 
the place where the sun and this point agreed the year be- 
fefe, it is obvious, that on the next revolution of the earth, 

How many seconds of a degree does the equinox recede every year, 
♦w iMW the son's place is compiured with a star 1 How does fig. 315 il- 
bMtnte the precession of the equinoxes 1 Explain fig. 315, and show 
Ikom what pmnts the equinoxes nil back from v^u to year. 
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the equindx will not be found at e, but at i, so that the eaith, | 
hayinfi^ completed her second revolution in respect to the 
ran when at i, will still have to pass from i to £, before she 
completes another^revolntion in respect to the star. 

847. The precession of the equmoxes, being 50 seconds 
of a degree, every year, contrary to the sun's apparent mo- 
tion, or about 20 mmutes, in time, short of the point where 
the sun and equinoxes coincided the year before, it follows, 
that the fixed stars, or those in the sign of the zodiac, move 
forward every year 50 seconds, with respect to the equi- 
noxes. 

In consequence of this precession, in 2160 years, those 
stars which now appear in the beginning of the sign Aries, 
for instance, will then appear in the beginning of Taurus, 
having moved forward one whole sign, or 30 degrees, with 
respect to the equinoxes, or the equinoxes having gone 
backwards 30 degrees, with respect to the stars. In 12,960 
years, or 6 times 2160 years, therefore, the stars will appear 
to have moved forward one half of the whole circle of the 
heavens, so that those which now appear in the first degree 
of the sign Aries, will then be in the opposite point of the 
zodiac, and, therefore, in the first degree of Libra. And in 
12,600 years more, because the equinoxes will have fallen 
back the other half of the circle, the stars will appear to 
have gone forward from Libra to Aries, thus completing the 
whole circle of the zodiac. 

Thus, in about 26,000 years, the equinox will have gone 
backwards a whole revolution around the axis of the eclip- 
tic, and the stars will appear to have gone forward the whole 
circle of the zodiac. 

848. The discovery of the precession of the equinoxes 
has thrown much light on ancient astronomy and chronolo- 
gy, by showing an agreement between ancient and modern 
observations, concerning the places of the signs of the zo- 
diac, not to be reconciled in any other manner. 

A conlplete explanation of the cause which occasions the 
precession of the equinoxes, would require the aid of the 
most abstruse mathematics, and therefore cannot be properly 

How many minutes, in time, is the precession of the equinoxes per 
yearl What effect does this precession produce on the fixed stars) 
How many years is a star in going forward one degree, in respect to the 
equinoxes 1 In how many years will the stars appear to have passed 
half around the heavens 1 In what period will the earth appear to 
have gone backwards one whole revolution 1 In what respect is the 
precession of the equinoxes an important subject 1 
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ntrodaced here. The cause itself mayi however, be stated 
in a few words. 

849. It has already been explained, that the revolution of 
the earth round its axis, has caused an excess of matter to 
be accumulated at the equator, and hence, that the equatorial 
is greater than the polar diameter, by 34 miles. Now the 
attraction of the sun and moon, on this accumulated matter 
at the equator, has the effect of slowly turning the earth about 
the axis of the ecliptic, and thus causing the precession of 
the equinoxes. 

The Moon. 

850« While the earth revolves round the sun, the moon 
revolves round the earth, completing her revolution once in 
.27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes, and at the distance of 
240,000 miles from the earth. The period of the moon's 
change, that is, from new moon to new moon again, is 29 
days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. 

851. The time of the moon's revolution round the earth 
is called her periodiciU month ; and the time from change 
to change is called her sy nodical month. If the earth had 
no annual motion, these two periods would be equal, but 
because the earth goes forward in her orbit, while the moon 
goes round the earth, the moon must go as much fiirther, 
from change to change, to make these periods equal, as the 
earth goes forward during that time, which is more than the 
twelilh. part of her orbit, there being more than twelve lunar 
periods in the year. 

852. These two revolutions may be familiarly illustrated 
by the motions of the hour and minute hands of a watch. 
Ijet us suppose the 12 hours marked on the dial plate of a 
watch to represent the 12 signs of the zodiac through which 
the sun seems to pass in his yearly revolution, while the 
hour hand of the watch represents the sun, and the minute 
hand the moon. Then, as the hour hand goes around the 
llial plate once in 12 hours, so the sun apparently goes 
around the zodiac once in 12 months; and as the minute 
hand makes 12 revolutions to one of the hour hand, so the 
moon makes 12 revolutions to one of the sun. But the 

What is the cause of the precession of the equinoxes 7 What is the 
period of the moon's revolution round the earth 1 What is the period 
nom new moon to new moon asain? What are these two periods 
called 1 Why are not the periodical and s3rnodical months equall 
How are these two revdlutions of the moon illustrated by the two 
hands of a watch 1 

84* 
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moon, or minute hand, must go more than once round, from 
any point on the circle, where it last came in conjunctioii 
with the sun, or hour hand, to overtake it again, since the 
hour hand will have moved forward of the place where it 
was last overtaken, and consequently the next conjunctioa 
must he forward of the place where the last happened. 
Daring an hour, the hour hand describes the twelfth part of 
the circle, but the minute hand has not only to go round the 
whole circle in an hour, but also such a portion of it, as the 
hour hand has moved forward since they last met Thus, 
at 12 o'clock, the hands are in conjunction; the next con- 
junction is 5 minutes 27 seconds past I o'clock ; the next, 
10 min. 54 sec. past II o'clock; the third, 16 min. 21 sec. 
past III ; the 4tn, 21 min. 49 sec. past lY ; the 5th, 27 min. 
10 sec. past V; the 6th, 32 min. 43 sec. past VI; the 7th, 
38 min. 10 sec. past VII ; the 8th, 43 min. 38 sec. part VIII; 
the 9th, 49 min. 5 sec. past IX; the 10th, 54 min. 32 sec. 
past X ; and the next conjunction is at XII. 

853. Now although the moon passes around the earth in 
27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes, yet her change does not 
take place at the end of this period, because her changes , 
are not occasioned by her revolutions alone, but by her 
coming periodically into the same position in respect to the 
sun. At her change, she is in conjunction with the son, 
when she is not seen at all, and at this time astronomers call 
it new moon, though generally, we say it is new moon two 
days aflerwards, when a small part of her face is to be 
seen. The reason why there is not a new moon at the end 
of 27 days, will be obvious, from the motions of the hands 
of a watch ; hx we see that more than a revolution of the 
minute hand is required to brinfif it again in the same 
position with the hour hand, by about the twelfth part oi 
the circle. 

The same principle is true in respect to the moon; for as 
the earth advances in its orbit, it takes the moon 2 days 5 
hours and I minute longer to come again in conjunction 
with the sun, than it does to make her monthly revolution 
round the earth ; and this 2 days 5 hours and 1 minute 

Mention the time of several conjunctions between the two hands of a 
watch ? Why do not the moon's changes t€^e place at the periods of 
her revolution around the earth 1 How much longer does it take the 
moon to come again in conjunction with the sun, than it does to perform 
her periodical revolution ? How is it proved that the moon makes but 
one revolution on her axis, as she passes around Uie earth t 
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being added to 27 days 7 hours and 43 minutes, the time of 
the periodical revolution makes 29 days 12 hours and 44 
minutes, the period of her synodical revolution. 

854. The moon always presents the same side, or &oe^ 
towards the earth, and hence it is evident that she turns on . 
her axis but once, while she is performing one revolution 
round the earth, so that the inhabitants of the moon have but 
one day, and one night, in the course of a lunar month. 

One half of the moon is never in the dark, because when 
this half is not enlightened bv the sun, a strong light is re- 
flected to her from the earth, during the sun's aosence. The 
other half of the moon enjoys alternately two weeks of the 
sun's light, and two weeks of total darkness. 

855. The moon is a globe, like our earth, and, like the 
earth, shines only by the light reflected from the sun;- 
therefore, while that half of her which is turned towards the 
sun is enlightened, the other half is in darkness. Did the 
moon shine by her own light, she would be constantly visible 
to us, for then, being an orb, and every part illuminated, we 
should see her constantly full and rouna, as we do the sun. 

856. One of the most interesting circumstances to us, res- 
pecting the moon, is, the constant changes which she un- 
dergoes, in her passage around the earth. When she first 
appears, a day or two afler her change, we can see only a 
small portion of her enlightened side, which is in the form 
of a crescent ; and at this time she is commonly called new 
moon. From this period, she goes on increasmg, or show- 
ing more and more of her hce every evening, until at last 
she becomes round, and her face fully illuminated. She 
then begins again to decrease*, by apparently losing a small 
section of her &ce, and the next evening another small see<r 
tion from the same part, and so on, decreasing a little every 
day, until she entirely disappears ; and having been absent 
a day or two, re-appears, in the form of a crescent, or 
new moon, as before. 

857. When the moon disappears, she is said to be in con- 
junction, that is, she is in the same direction from us with, 
the sun. When she is full, she is said to be in opposition^ 
that is, she is in that part of the heavens opposite to the sun« 
as se^i by us. 

One half of the moon is never in the daric; explain why this is sol 
How long is the day and night at the other halrl How is it shownr 
tkat thtnoon shines only fay rs0sQt9d light 1 WWi iatlpA moon said 
to be in coiyiinction with the sun, and when in opposition to the f^ua 1 
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858. The different appearances of the moon, from neaio 

fiUl, and from full to change, are owing to her presenting 

different portions of her enlightened surfece towards us at 

different times. These appearances are called the phases of 

the moon, and are easily accounted for, and niiderstood, by 

the following figure. 

Fig. 316. 





Let S, fig. 5216, be the sun, E the earth, and A, B, C, 1), 
S, the moon in different parts of her orbit. Now when the 
moon changes, or is in conjunction with the sun, as at ii, 
her dark side is turned towards the earth, and she is invisi- 
ble, as represented at at. The sun always shines on one 
half of the moon, in every direction, as icepresented at A 
and Bt on the inner circle * but we at the earth can see only 
such portions of the enlightened half as are turned toward 
us. After her change, when she has moved from ji to B, a 
small part of her illuminated side comes in sight, and she 
appears homed, as at b, and is then called the new moon. 
When she arrives at C, several days afterwards, one half 
of her disc is visible, and she appears as at c, her appearance 
being the same in both circles. At' this point she is said to 
be in her first quarter, because she has passed through ti 
quarter of her orbit, and is 90 degrees from the place of her 
coni unction with the sun. At D, she shows us still more 
of her enlightened side, and is then said to appear gibbous, 

What are the pfaaaee of the moon 7 Describe fig. 316, and riiow 
how the moon passes ffom change to full, and from full to chaneel 



What is said eoiK>fc 

JBOOO? 
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as at d. When she comes to E, her whole ealight^ied side 
is tarned towards the earth, and she appears in all the 
splendour of a full moon. During the other half of her 
levolution, she dEaily shows less ana less of her illuminated 
side, until she again hecomes invisihle hy her conjunction 
with the sun. Thus, in passing from her conjunction a, to 
her full, e, the moon appears every day to increase, while in 
going from her full to her conjunction again, she appears to 
us constantly to decrease, but as seen from the sun, she ap- 
pears always full. 

859. How the Earth appears at the Moon, — The earth, 
seen by the inhabitants of the mooi\, exhibits the same 
phases that the moon does to us, but in a contrary order. 
When the moon is in her conjunction, and consequently 
inrisible to us, the earth appears full to the people of the 
moon, and' when the moon is full to us, the earth is dark to 
them. 

The earth appears thirteen times larger to the lunarians 
than the moon does to us. As the moon always keeps the 
same side towards the earth, and turns on her axis only as 
she moves rodnd the earth, we never see her opposite side. 
Consequently, the lunarians who live on the opposite side 
to us never see the earth at all. To those who live on the 
middle of the side next to us, our earth is always visible, 
and directly over head, turning on its axis nearly thirty 
times as rapidly as the moon, for she tarns only once in 
about thirty days. A lunar astronomer, who should happen 
to live directly opposite to that side of the moon, which is 
next to us, would have to travel a quarter of the circum- 
ference of the moon, or about 1500 miles, to see our earth 
above the horizon, and if he had the curiosity to see such a 
glorious orb, in its full splendour over his head, he must 
travel 3000 miles. But if his curiosity equalled that of 
the terrestrials, he would be amply compensated by behold- 
ing so glorious a nocturnal luminary, a moon thirteen times 
as large as ours. 

860. That the earth shines upon the moon as the moon 
does upon us, is proved by the fact that the outline of her 
whole disc may be seen, when only a part of it is enlighten- 
ed by the sun. Thus when the sky is clear, and the moon 

When does the earth appear full at the moon 1 When is the earth in 
her efaange, to the people of the liioon 7 Why do those who live on oda 
side of the moon never see the earth ? How is it known that the eaxth 
ahinea upon the moon^ as the moon does \\\>oti ua'V 
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only two or three da3r8 old, it is not uncommon to see the 
brilliant new moon, with her horns enlightened hy the son, 
and at the same time, the old moon fitintly illuminated by 
reflection from the earth. This phenomenon is som^imei 
called *' the old moon in the new moon's arms." 

It was a disputed point among former astronomers, whether 
the moon has an atmosphere ; but the more recent discoveries 
have decided that she has an atmosphere, thouf^h there is 
reason to believe that it is much less aense than ours. 

861. Surface of the Moon. — When the moon's surface is 
examined through a telescope, it is found to be wonderfally 
diversified, for besides the dark spots perceptible to the naked 
eye, there are seen extensive valleys, and lonp ridges of 
highly elevated mountains. 

862. Some of these mountains, according to Dr. Herschel, 
are 4 miles high, while hollows more tmin 3 miles deep, 
and almost exactly circular, appear excavated on the plainsL 
Astronomers have been at vast labour to enumerate, figure, 
and describe, the mountains and spots on the sur£ice of the 
moon, so that the latitude and longitude of i^bout 100 spots 
have been ascertained, and their names, shapes, and relative 
positions given. A still greater number of mountains have 
heen named, and their heights and the length of their bases 
detailed. 

863. The deep caverns, and broken appearance of the 
moon's surface, long since induced astronomers, to believe 
that such efiects were produced by volcanoes, and more re- 
cent discoveries have seemed to prove that this sugcrestion 
was not without foundation. Dr. Herschel saw with bis 
telescope, what appeared to him three volcanoes in the moon, 
two of which were nearly extinct, but the third was in the 
actual state of eruption, throwing out fire, or other luminous 
matter, in vast quantities. 

864. It was formerly believed that several large spots, 
which appeared to have plane surfaces, were seas, or lakes, 
and that a part of the moon's surface was covered with 
water, like that of our earth. But it has been found, on 
closely observing these spots, when they were in such a 
position as to reflect the sun's light to the earth, had they 
been water, that no such reflection took place. It has also 

What is said concerning the moon's atmosphere 1 How higharp 
some of the mountains, and how dec;p the c&vetnft of the mo6n 1 Whai* 
it &aid conccming the voleano«i of ibA Y&nQill^ 
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been found, that when these spots were turned in a certaiii 
position, their sur&ces appeared rough, and uneven; a 
certain indication that they are not water. These circum- 
stances, together with the fitct, that the moon's sur&ce is 
never obscured by mist or vapor, arising from the evaporation 
of water from her ^ur&ce, have induced astronomers to be- 
lieve, that the moon has neither seas, lakes, nor rivers, and 
indeed that no water exists there. 

Eclipses. 

865. Every planet and satellite in the solar system is il- 
luminated by the sun, and hence they cast shadows in the 
direction opposite to him, just as the shadow of a man 
reaches from the sun. A shadow is nothing more than the 
interception jof the rays of light b^ an opaque bod^. The 
earth always makes a shadow, which reaches to an immense 
distance into open space, in the direction opposite to the sun. 
When the earth, turning on its axis, carries us out of the 
sphere of the sun's light, we say it is sunset^ and then we 
pass into the earth's shadow, and night comes on. When 
the earth turns half round from this point, and we again 
emerge out of the earth's shadow, we say, the sun rises, and 
then day begins. 

866. Now an eclipse of the moon is nothing more than 
her falling into the shadow of the earth* The moon, hav- 
ing no light of her own, is thus darkened, and we say she is 
eclipsed. The shadow of the moon also reaches to a great 
distance from her. We know that it reaches at least 240,000 
miles, because it sometimes reaches the earth. An eclipse 
of the sun is occasioned whenever the earth &lls into the 
shadow of the moon. Hence, in eclipses, whether of the 
sun or moon, the two planets and the sun must be nearly in 
a straight line with respect to each other. In eclipses of the 
moon, the earth is between the sun and moon, and in eclipses 
of the sun, the moon is between the earth and sun. 

867. If the moon went around the sun in the same plane 
with the earth, that is, were the moon's orbit on the plane 

What is sufiposed concerning the lakes and seas of the moon 1 On 
what grounds is it supposed that there is no water at the moon 1 What 
is a shadow 1 When do we say it is sunset, and when do we say it 
is sunrise 7 What occasions an eclipse of the moon 7 What causes 
eclipses of the sun 1 In eclipses of tne moon, what planet is between 
the sun and moon 7 In eclipses of the sun, what planet is between the 
son and earth 1 Why is there not an eclipse of the sun at every con- 
jonotioA of the sun and moon 1 
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6{ the ecliptic, there would happen an eclipse of the sun at 
every conjunction of the sun and moon, or at the time of 
every new moon. But at these conjunctions the moon does 
not come exactly between the earth and sun, because the or- 
bit of the moon is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 5| 
degrees. Did the planes of the orbits of the earth and 
moon coincide, there would be an eclipse of the moon at 
every full, for then the moon would pass exactly through 
the earth's shadow. 

868. One half of the moon's orbit being elevated 5^ de- 

frees above the ecliptic, the other half is depressed as much 
elow it, and thus the moon's orbit crosses that of the earth 
in two opposite points, called the moon's nodes. 

As the nodes of the moon are the points where she crosses 
the ecliptic, she must be half the time above, and the other 
half below these points. The node in which she crosses 
the plane of the ecliptic upward, or towards the north, is 
called her ascending node. That in which she crosses the 
same plane downward, or towards the south, is called her 
descending node. 

The moon's orbit, like those of the other planets, is ellip- 
tical, so that she is sometimes nearer the earth than at others. 
When she is in that part of her orbit, at the greatest dis- 
tance from the earth, she is said to be in her apogee, and 
when at her least distance from the earth, she is in her 
perigee. 

869. Eclipses can only happen at the time when the moou 
is at, or near, one of her nodes, for at no other time is she 
near the plane of the earth's orbit ; and since the earth is 
always in this plane, the moon must be at, or near it, also, 
in order to bring the two planets and the sun in the same 
right line, without which no eclipse can happen. 

870. The reason why eclipses do not happen oflener, and 
at regular periods, is because a node of the moon is usually 
only twice, and never more than three times in the year, 
presented towards the sun. The average number of total 
eclipses of both luminaries, in a century, is about thirty, and 
the average number of total and partial, in a year, about 



How many degrees is the moon's orfoit inclined to that of the 
earth 1 "What are the nodes of the moon 1 What is meant by the 
ascending and descending nodes of the moon 1 What is the moon's 
apogee, and what her peri^ 7 Why must the moon be at, or near, 
one of her nodes, to occasion an eclipse 1 Why do not eclipses hap* 
pen ofUn, and at regular periods ? 
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fbtir. There may be seven, eclipses in a year, incladin^ . 
those of both laminaries, and there may be only two. When 
there are only two, they are both of the sun. 

When the moon is within 16^ degrees of her node, at the 
time of her change, she is so near the ecliptic, that the sun= 
may be more or less eclipsed, and when she is within 12 de- 
grees of her node, at the time of her full, the moon will hs 
more or less eclipsed. 

871. But the moon is more frequently within 16 J de- 
grees of her node at the time of her change, than she is within 
12 degrees at the time of her full, and consequently there 
will be a greater number of solar, than of lunar eclipses, in 
a course of years. Yet more lunar eclipses will be visible, 
at any one place on the earth, than solar, because the sun, be* 
ing so much larger than the earth, or moon, the shadow of 
these Dodies mu^ terminate in a point, and this point of the 
moon^s shadow never covers but a small portion of the earth's 
surface, while lunar eclipses are visible over a whole hemi- 
sphere, and as the earth turns on its axis, are therefore visible 
to more than half the earth. This will be obvious by fiffs. 
217 and 218, where it will be observed that an eclipse of tne 
moon may be seen wherever the moon is visible, while an 
eclipse of the sun will be total only to those who live within 
the space covered by the moon's dark shadow. 

872. Lunar Eclipses. — When the moon falls into the 
shadow of the earth, the rays of the sun are intercepted, or 
hid from her, and she then becomes eclipsed. When the 
earth's shadow covers only a part of her face, as seen by us, 
she suffers only a 'partial eclipse, one part of her disc being 
obscured, while the other part reflects the sun's light. But 
when her whole surface is obscured by the earth's shadoiy, 
she then suflers a total eclipse, and of a duration proportion-- 
ate to the distance she passes through the earth's shadow. 

Fig. 217 represents a total lunar eclipse; the moon being 
in the midst of the eartn's shadow. Now it will be apparent 
that in the situation of the sun, earth, and moon, as repre- 
sented in the figure, this eclipse will be visible from all parts 
of that hemisphere of the earth which is next the moon, and 
that the moon's disc will be equally obscured, from whatever 
point it is seen. When the moon passes through only a part 

What is th^greatest, and what the least number of eclipses, that can 
Mppen in a year % Whv will there b& more solar than lunar eclipfes in 
this coarse of years 1 Why will more lunar than solar eclipses be visi* 
Ue at any one |dace? 
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of the earth's shadow, then she saffers only a partial eclipsiv 
but this is also visible from the whole hemisphere next the 

Fig. 217. 




moon. It will be remembered that lunar eclipses happea 
only at fall moon, the son and moon being in opposition, and 
the earth between them. 

873. Solar Eclipses. — When the moon passes between 
the earth and smi, there happens an eclipse of the sun, be- 
cause then the moon's shadow h\\s upon the earth. A total 
eclipse of the sun happens often, but when it occurs, the to- 
tal obscurity is confined to a small part of the earth ; since 
the dark portion of the moon's shadow never exceeds 200 
miles in diameter on the earth. But the moon's partial 
shadow, or penumbra^ may cover a space on the earth of 
more than 4000 miles in diameter, within all which space 
the sun will be more or less eclipsed. When the penumbra 
first touches the earth, the eclipse begins at that place, and 
ends when the penumbra leaves it But the eclipse will be 
total only where the dark shadow of the moon touches the 
earth. 

Pig. 218. 




Fig. 218 represents an eclipse of the sun, without regard 
to the penumbra, that it may be observed how small a part of 
the earth the dark shadow of the moon covers. To those 



Why is the same eclipse total at one place, and only partial at 
another % Why is a total eclipse of the sun confined to so small a part of 
the q^h7 What is meant by penmnbra? What will be the differenoe 
IB. the aspect of the ecUpae, whether the observer stands within thfldaik 
#iadow, or only within the penumbra 1 
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"who Ijto within the limits of this shadow, the eclipse will hs 
total, while to those who live m any direction around it, and 
within reach of the penumbra, it will be only partial. 

874. Solar eclipses are called annular, from annulus, a 
ring, when the moon passes across the centre of the sun, 
hiding all his light, with the exception of a ring on his oa<^er 
edge, which the moon is too small to coyer from the positioa 
in which it is seen. 

Fig. 219. 




Fig. 219 represents a solar eclipse, with the penumbra D^ 
C, and the umbrat or dark shadow, as seen in the above figure. 

When the moon is at its greatest distance from the earth, 
its shadow m o, sometimes terminates, before it reaches the 
earth, and then an observer standing directly under the point 
o, will see the outer edge of the sun, forming a bright ring 
around the circumference of the moon, thus forming an ai^ 
nnlar eclipse. 

The penumbra D C, is only a partial interception of the 
sun's rays, and in annular eclipses it is this partial shadow 
only which reaches the earth, while the umbra, or dark 
shadow, terminates in the air. Hence annular eclipses are 
never total in any part of the earth. The penumbra, as al- 
ready stated, may cover more than 4000 miles of space, 
while the umbra never covers more than 200 miles m di- 
ameter ; hence partial eclipses of the sun may be seen by a 
vast number of inhabitants, while comparatively few will 
witness the total eclipse. 

875. When there happens a total solar eclipse to us, we 
are eclipsed to the moon, and when the moon is eclipsed to 
OS, an eclipse of the sun happens to the moon. To the moon, 
an eclipse of the earth can never be total, since her shadow 
covers only a small portion of the earth's sur&ce. Such an 
eclipse, therefore, at the moon, appears only as a dark spot 
on the face of the earth ; but when the moon is eclipsed to 

What is meant by annular eclipses 1 Are annular eclipses ever total 
in any part of the earth? In annular eclipses, what part of the moon's 
shadow reaches the earth? What is said concerning eclipses of tht 
aaith, as seen from the moon ^ 
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118, the sun is partially eclipsed to the moon for aeveial hoan 
longer than the moon is eclipsed to us. 

The Tides. 

876. The ebbing and flowing of the sea, which regularly 
takes place twice in 24 hours, are called the tides. The 
cause of the tides, is the attraction of the sun and moon, hot 
chiefly of the moon, on the waters of the ocean. In viitae 
of the universal principle of gravitation, heretofore explaiaectr 
the moon, by her attraction, draws, or raises the water to- 
wards her, but because the power of attraction diminishes 
as the squares of the distances increase, the waters, on the 
opposite side of the earth, are not so much attracted as they 
are on the side nearest the moon. This w^ant of attraction, 
together with the greater centrifugal force of the earth on its 
opposite side, produced in consequence of its greater distance 
from the common centre of gravity, between the earth and 
moon, causes the waters to rise on the opposite side, at the 
same time that they are raised by direct attraction on the 
side nearest the moon. 

Thus the waters are constantly elevated on the sides of the 
earth opposite to each other above their common level, and 
consequently depressed at opposite points equally distant from 
these elevations. 

Let m, fig. 220, be the moon, and E the earth covered with 

Fig. 220. 





water. As the moon passes round the earth, its solid and 
fluid parts are equally attracted by her influence according 
to their densities ; but while the solid parts are at liberty to 
move only as a whole, the water obeys the slightest impulse, 
and thus tends towards the moon where her attraction is the 
strongest. Consequently, the waters are perpetually ele- 
Tated immediately under the moon. If, therefore, the earth 
stood still, the influence of the moon's attraction would raise 
the tides only as she passed round the earth. But as the 

yiTbat are the tides 1 What is the cause of the tides 1 What caascs 
dM tide to rite on the side t>f the earth opposite to the moon 1 
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tanli turns on lier axis every 24 hours, and as the waters • 
nearest the moon, as at a, are constantly elevated, they will, 
in the course of 24 hourS) move round the whole earth, and 
eonsequently from this cause there will he high water at * 
every place once in 24 hours. As the elevation of the wa- 
ters under the moon causes their depression at 90 degrees 
distance on the opposite sides of the earth, d and c, the point 
c will come to the same place, hy the earth's diurnal revolu- 
tion, six hours afler the point a, hecause c is one quarter of 
the circumference of the earth from the point a, and there- 
hre there will he low water at any given place six hours 
after it was high water at that place. But while it is high 
water under the moon, in consequence of her direct attrac- 
tion, it is also high water on the opposite side of the earth 
in consequence of her diminished attraction, and the earth's 
centrifugal motion, and therefore it will he high water froih 
this cause twelve hours after it was high water from the 
ft>rmer cause, and six hours after it was low water from hoth 
causes. 

Thus, when it is high water at a and b, it is low water at 
c and d, and as the earth revolves once in 24 hours, there 
will be an alternate ebbing and flowing of the tide, at every ' 
place, once in six hours. 

But while the earth turns on her axis, the moon advances 
in her orbit, and consequently any given point on the earth 
will not come under the moon on one day so soon as it did 
on the day before. For this reason, high or low water at 
any place comes about fifty minutes later on one day than it ■ 
diu the day before. 

Thu»far we have considered no other attractive influence 
except that of the moon, as aflecting the waters of the ocean. 
But the sun, as already observed, has an eflect upon the 
tides, though on account of his great distance, his influence is 
small when compared with that of the moon. 

877. When the sun and moon are in conjunction, as repre- 
sented in fig. 220, which takes place at her change, or when 
they are in opposition, which takes place at full moon, then 
their forces are united, or act on the waters in the same di- 

If the earth stood still, the tides would rise only as the^moon passes 
rcmnd the earth ; what then causes the tides to rise twice in 24 hours 1 
When it is high water under the moon by her attraction, what is the 
cause of hieh water on the opposite side of the earth, at the same time 1 
Why are the tides about fifty minutes later every day 1 What pro- 
d«eet spring tides 1 Where must the moon be in respact to the sun, to 
prodaee fpnnir titel 
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reetion, and conaequentJy the tides are elevated higher than 
uiual, and on this account are called spring tides. 

878. But when the moon is in her quadratures, oY quar- 
ters, the attraction of the sun tends to counteract that of the 
moon, and although his attraction does not elevate the waters 
and produce tides, his influence diminishes that of the moon, 
and consequently the elevation of the waters are less when 
the sun and moon are so situated in respect to each other, 
than when they are in conjunction, or opposition. 

Fig. 221. 





This effect is represented by fl^. 221, where the elevation 
of the tides at c and d is produced by the causes already ex- 
plained ; but their elevation is not so great as in fig. 220, 
since the influence of the sun acting in the direction a h, 
tends to counteract the moon's attractive influence. These 
small tides are called neap tides^ and happen only when the 
moon is in her quadratures^ 

The tides are not at their greatest heights at the time 
when the moon is at its meridian, but some time afterwards, 
because the water, having a motion forward, continues to 
advance by its own inertia, some time after the direct influ' 
ence of the moon has ceased to aflect it. 

Latitude and Longitude. 

879. Latitude is the distance from the equator in a direct 
line, north or south, measured in degrees and minutes. The 
number of degrees is 90 north, and as many south, c^ch line 
on which these degrees are reckoned running from the equa- 
tor to the poles. Places at the north of the equator are in 
north latitude, and those south of the equator are in south lati- 
tude. The parallels of latitude are imaginary lines drawn 
parallel to the equator, either north or south, and hence 
every place situated on the same parallel, is in the same 
lattt&de, because every such place must be at the same dis- 



What is the occasion of neap tides 1 What is latitudel How many 
j^mA of latitude are there 1 Mow far do the lines of latitude extend 1 
What is meant by north and south latitudel What «r» the parallels of 
latitudel >. r— 
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Fig. W&. 



tince from the equator. -The length of a degree of latitude 
ia 60 geographical miles. 

880. Longitude is the distance meosared in degreea and 
minutes, either east or west, from any given point on the 
equator, or on any parallel of latitude. Hence the lines, or 
meridians of longitude, cross those oF latitude at right bd- 
glee. The degrees of longitude are 180 in number, its lines 
extending half a circle to the can, and half a circle to the 
west, from any given meridian, so as to include tbe whole 
circumference of the earth. A degree of longitude, at the 
equator, is of the same length as a degree of latitude, but as 
the poles are approached, the degrees of longitude diminish 
ia length, hecauae the earth grotvB smaller in circumference, 
from the equator towards the poles; hence the lines sur- 
rounding it become less and less. This will bo made obvU 
ous by fig. 222. 

Let this figure represent the 
earth, N being the north pole, 
S tbe south pole, and E W the 
equator. The lines iO, 20, 30, 
and so on, are the parallels of 
latitude, and the lines N a S, 
N b S,^c, are meridian 1: 
or those of longitude. 

The latitude of any place on 
the globe, is the number of de- 
grees between that place and 
the equator, measured on a 
meridian line ; thus, x is in lat. 
40 degrees, because the x g 
pan of the meridian contains 40 degrees. 

The longitude of a place is the number of degrees it is 
situated east or west from any meridian line; thus, v is 20 
degrees west longitude from x, and x is 20 degrees east lon- 
gitude from o. 

881. As (he equator divides the earth into two equal parts, 
OT hemispheres, there seems to be a natural reason why the 
degrees of latitude should be reckoned from this great circle. 
But from east to west there is no natural division of the 
earth, each meridian line being a great circle, dividing the 
earth into two hemispheres, and hence there is no natural 




a plsoB t Why an the degrea of latitude reckoned &om 
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reason why longitude should be reckoned from one meridian 
any more than another. It has, therefore, been customary for 
writers and mariners to reckon longitude from the capital of 
their own country, as the English from London, the French 
from Paris, and the Americans from Washington. But this 
mode, it is apparent, must occasion much confusion, since 
each writer of a different nation woold be obliged to correct 
the longitude of all other countries, to make it agree with bis 
own. More recently, therefore, the writers of Europe and 
America have selected the royal observatory, at Greenwich, 
near London, as the first meridian, and on most maps and 
charts lately published, longitude is reckoned from that place. 

882. How Latitude is found. — The latitude of any place 
is determined by taking the altitude of the sun at mid-day, 
and then subtracting tnis from 90 degrees, making proper 
allowances for the sun's place in the heavens. The reason 
of this will be understood, when it is considered that the 
whole number of degrees from the zenith to the horizon is 
90, and therefore if we ascertain the sun's distance from the 
horizon, that is, his altitude, by allowing for the sun's de- 
clination north or south of the equator, and substracting this 
from the whole number, the latitude of the jplace will be 
found. Thus, suppose that on the 20th of March, when the ' 
sun is at the equator, his altitude from any place north of the 
equator should be found to be 48 degrees above the horizon ; 
this, substracted from 90, the whole number of the degrees of 
latitude, leaves 42, which will be the latitude of the place 
where the observation was made. 

883. If the sun, at the time of observation, has a declina- 
tion north or south of the equator, this declination must be 
added to, or substracted from, the meridian altitude, as the case 
may be. For instance, another observation being taken at 
the place where the latitude was found to be 42, when the 
sun had a declination of 8 degrees north, then his altitude 
would be 8 degrees greater than before, and therefore 56, 
instead of 48. Now, substracting this 8, the sun's declina- 
tion, from 56, and the remainder from 90, and the latitude of 

What is said concerning the places from which the degrees of longi- 
tude have been reckoned? What is the inconvenience of estimating 
longitude from a place in each country 1 From what place is longitude 
reckoned in Europe and America ? How is the latitude of a place de- 
termined 1 Give an example of the method of finding the latitude of tht 
same place at different seasons of the year. When must the sun's de- 
clination from the equator be added to, and wlien substracted firom, hk 
meridian altitude? 
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the place wilt be found 42, as before. If the sun's declina* 
tion be south of the equator, and the latitude of the place 
north, his declination must be added to the meridian altitude 
instead of being substracted from it. The same result may 
be obtained by taking the meridian altitude of any of the fixed 
stars, whose declinations are known, instead of the sun's, and 
proceeding as above directed. 

884. How Longitude w/ott?ki.— There is more difficuky 
in ascertaining the degrees of longitude, than those of latitudci 
because, as above stated, there is no fixed point, like that of 
the equator, from which its degrees are reckoned. The de? 
grees of longitude are therefore estimated from Greenwich, 
and are ascertained by the following methods : — 

885. When the sun comes to the meridian of any place, it 
is noon, or 12 o'clock, at that place, and therefore, since the 
.equator is divided into 360 equal parts, or degrees, and since 
the earth turns on its axis once in 24 hours, 15 degrees of 
the equator will correspond with one hour of time, for 360 
degrees being divided by 24 hours, will give 15. The 
earth, therefore, moves in her daily revolution, at the rate 
of 15 degrees for every hour of time. Now, as the appa- 
rent course of the sun is from east to west, it is obvious that 
he will come to any meridian lying east of a given place, 
sooner than to one lying west of that place, and therefore it 
will' be 12 o'clock to the east of anyplace, sooner than at 
that place, or to the west of it. When, therefore, it is noon 
at any one place, it will be 1 o'clock at all places 15 degrees 
to the east of it, because the sun was at the meridian of such 
places an hour before ; and so, on the contrary, it will be 
eleven o'clock, fifteen degrees west of the same place, be- 
cause the sun has still an hour to travel before he reaches the 
meridian of that place. It makes no difference, then, where 
the observer is placed, since, if it is 12 o'clock where he is, it 
will be 1 o'clock 15 degrees to the east of him, and 11 
o'clock 15 degrees to the west of him, and so in this propor- 
tion, let the time be more or less. Now, if any celestial phe- 
nomenon should happen, such as an eclipse of the moon, or 
of Jupiter's satellites, the difference of longitude between 
two places where it is observed, may be determined by the 

• _ 

Why is there more difficulty in ascertaining the degrees of lonffituda 
than of latitude 1 How many degrees of longitude does the surmce of 
the earth pass through in an hour 1 Suppose it is noon at any given 
place, what o'clock will it be 15 degrees to the east of that place 1 Elx- 
plain the reaaon. How may longitude be determined by an eclipM 1 
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difference of the times at which it appeared fo take ' place; 
Thus, if the moon enters the earth's shadow at 6 o'clock in 
the evening, as seen at Philadelphia, and at half past 6 
o'clock at another place, then this place is half an hour, or 
7^ degrees, to the east of Philadelphia, because 7^ degrees 
of longitude are equal to half an hour of time. To appljr 
these observations practically, it is only necessary that it 
should be known exactly at what time the eclipse takes place 
at a given point on the earth. 

886. Longitude is also ascertained by means of a chro- 
nometer, or true time piece, adjusted to any given meridian: 
for if the diflference between two clocks, situateil east and 
west of each other, and goinc^ exactly at the same rate, can 
be known at the same time, then "the distance between the 
two meridians, where the clocks are placed will be known, 
and the difference of longitude may be found. 

Suppose two chronometers, which are knowa to go at ex- 
actly the same rate, are made to indicate 12 o'clock by the 
meridian line of Greenwich, and the one be taken to sea, 
while the other remains at Greenwich. Then suppose the 
captain, who takes his chronometer to sea, has occasion to 
know his longitude. In the first place, he ascertains, by an 
observation of the sun, when it is 12 o'clock at the place 
where he is, and then by his time piece, when it is 12 o'clock 
at Greenwich, and by allowing 15 degrees for every hour 
of the difference in time, he will know his precise longitude 
in any part of the world. Fof example, suppose the cap- 
tain sails with his chronometer for America, and after being 
several weeks at sea, finds by observation that it is 12 o'clock 
by the sun, and at the same time finds by his chronometer, 
that it is 4 o'clock at Greenwich. Then because it is noon 
at his place of observation afler it is noon at Greenwich, he 
knows that his longitude is west from Greenwich, and by al- 
lowing 15 degrees for every hour of the difference, his lon- 
gitude is ascertained. Thus, 15 degrees, multiplied by 4 
hours, give 60 degrees of west longitude from Greenwich. 
If it is noon at the place of observation, before it is noon at 
Greenwich, then the captain knows that his longitude is east, 
and his true place is found in the same manner. 

Explain the principles on which longitude is determined by the chro- 
nometer. Suppose the captain finds by his chronometer that it is 13 
o'clock, where he is, six hours later than at Greenwich, what then 
would be his longitude ? Suppose he finds it to be 12 o'clock 4 hours 
earlier, where he is, than at Grreenwich, what then would be his lo»> 
gitudel 
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, Fixed Stars. 

887. The stars are called fixed, because they have been 
observed not to change their places with respect to each 
other. The]' may be distinguished by the naked eye from 
the planets oi our system by their scintillations, or twmkling. 
The stars are divided into classes, according to their magni- 
tudes, and are called stars of the first, second, and so on to 
the sixth magrnitude. About 2000 stars may be seen with 
the naked eye in the whole vault of the heavens, though 
only about 1000 are above the horizon at the same time. Of 
these, about 17 are of the first magnitude, 50 of the 2d mag- 
nitude, and 150 of the 3d magnitude. The others are of the 
4th, 5th, and 6th magnitudes, the last of which are the 
smallest that can be distinguished with the naked eye. 

888. It might seem incredible, that on a clear night only, 
about 1000 stars are visible, when on a single glance at the 
different parts of the firmament, their numbers appear innu- 
hierable. But this deception arises from the confused and 
hasty manner in which they are viewed, for if we look stea- 
dily on a particular .portion of sky, and count the stars con- 
tained within certain limits, we shall be surprised to find 
their number so few. 

889. As wehave incomparably more light from the moon 
than from all the stars together, it is absurd to suppose that 
they were made for no other purpose than to cast so faint a 
glimmering on our earth, and especially as a great propor- 
tion of them are invisible to our naked eyes. The nearest 
fixed stars to our system, from the most accurate astronomi- 
cal calculations, cannot be nearer than 20,000,000,000,000, 
or 20 trillions of miles from the earth, a distance so immense, 
that light cannot pass through it in less than three years. 
Hence, were these stars annihilated at the present time, their 
light would continue to flow towards us, and they would ap- 
pear to be in the same situation to us, three years hence, that 
they do now. 

890. Our sun, seen from the distance of the nearest fixed 
stars, would appear no larger than a star of the first magni- 

Why are the stars called fixed 1 How may the stars be distinguished 
from the planets 1 The stars are divided into classes, according to their 
magnitudes ; how many classes are there % How many stars may be 
■een with the naked eye, in the whole firmament 1 Why does there ap- 
pear to be more stars than there really are? What is the computed dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed stars from the earth '\ How long would it 
take light to reach us from the fixed stars 1 How. large womd our sun 
appear at the distance of the fixed stars 1 
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tude does to us. These stars appear no larger to us, when 
the earth is iu that part of her orbit nearest to them, than 
they do, when she is in the opposite part of her orbit ; and as 
our distance from the Sun is 95,000,000 of miles, we must 
be twice this distance, or the whole diameter of the earth's 
orbit, nearer a given fixed star at one period of the year 
than at another. The difierence, therefore, of 190,000,000 
of miles, bears so small a proportion to the whole distance be- 
tween us and the fixed stars, as to make no appreciable dif- 
ference in their sizes, even when assisted by the most power- 
ful telescopes. 

891. The amazing distances of the fixed stars may also be 
inferred from the return of comets to our system, after an ab- 
sence of several hundred years. 

The velocity with which some of these bodies move, when 
nearest the sun, has been computed at nearly a million of 
miles in an hour, and although their velocities must be per- 
petually retarded, as they recede from the sun, still, in 250 
years of time, they must move through a space which to us 
would be infinite. The periodical return of one comet is 
known to be upwards of 500 years, making more than 250 
years in performing its journey to the most remote part of 
Its orbit, and as many in returning back to our system ; and 
that it must still always be nearer our system than the fixed 
stars, is proved by its return ; for by the laws of gravitation j 
did it approach nearer another system it would never again 
return to ours. 

From such proofs of the vast distances of the fixed stars, 
there can be no doubt that they shine with their own light, 
lite our sun, and hence the conclusion that they are suns to 
other worlds, which move around them, as the planeis do 
around our sun. Their distances will, however, prevent our 
ever knowing, except by conjecture, whether this is the case 
or not, since, were they millions of times nearer us than they 
are, we should not be able to discover the reflected light of 
their planets. 

Comets. 

892. Besides the planets, which move round the sun in 
regular order and in nearly circular orbits, there belongs te 

What is said concerning the difference of the distance between the 
earth and the fixed stars at different seasons of the year, and of their 
different appearance in conseciuence7 How may the distances of the 
fixed stars be inferred, by the long absence and return of comets') On 
what grounds is it supposed that the fixed stars are sans to other wofkbt 
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the sol^r ajstem an unknown number of bodies called 
Cotieii, which move round the sun in oibita exceedingly oc 
ceotric, 01 elliptical, and whose appearance among our 
heavealy bodies is only occasional. Comets, to the naked 
.ei^B, have no visible disc, but shine with a faint, glimmering 
light, and are accompanied by a train or tail, turned from 
tl^ sun, and which is sometimes of immense length. They 
appear in every region of the heavens, and move in every 
possible direction. 

Jn the days of ignorance and superstition, comets were 
considered the harbingers of war, pestilence, or some other 
great or general evil ; and it was not until aslronomy had 
made considerable progress as a science, that these stran- 
gers could be seen among our planets without the expecta- 
tion of some direful event. 

893. It had been supposed that comets moved in straight 
lines, coming from the regions of infinite, or unknown space, 
and merely passing by our system, on their way to regions 
equally unknown and iniinite, and from which they never 
returned. Sir Isaac Newton was the first to demonstrate 
thai the comets pass round the sun, like the planets, but that 
their orbits are exceedingly elliptical, and extend out to a 
vast distance beyond the solar system, 

894. The number of comets is unknown, though some as- 
tronomers suppose that there are nearly 500 belonging to 
our system. Ferguson, who wrote in about 1760, sup- 
posed that there were less than 30 comets which made us 
occasional visits ; but since that period the elements of the 
orbits of nearly 100 of these bodies have been computed. 

or these, however, there are only three whose periods of 
return among us are known with any degree of certainty. 
The first of these has a peri-^^^^^^Pi^^. 
odofTS years; theseconda^^^"^^^^"""^ 
periodof 129 years; and the] 
third a period of 575 years. 
The third appeared in 1680, 
and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected again until the yearl 
2225. This comet, fig. 
223, in 1680, excited the 

What number of comBU are aappoiadtobdoDgUioiirByM«m1 How 
msny bare had the elementa of their orbiu eatimated by nMronomeral 
How maay are there whose period! of Ktum ore knownl What is 
•ul of the comet of 16901 
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most intense interest among the astronomers of Europe, on 
account of its great apparent size and near approach to our 
system. In the most remote part of its orbit, its dis- 
tance from the sun was estimated at about eleven thou- 
sand two hundred millions of miles. At its nearest ap- 
proach to the sun, which was only about 50,000 miles, its 
velocity, according to Sir Isaac Newton, was 880,000 miles 
in an hour ; and supposing it to have retained the sun's neat, 
like other solid bodies, its temperature must have been about 
2000 times that of red hot iron. The tail of this comet was 
at least 100 millions of miles long. 

895. In the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Astronomy, 
there is the most complete table of comets yet published. 
This table contains the elements of 97 comets, calculated by 
different astronomers, down to the year 1808. 

From this table it appears that 24 comets have passed be- 
tween the sun and the orbit of Mercury ; 33 between the 
orbits of Venus and the Earth ; 15 between the orbits of the 
Earth and Mars ; 3 between the orbits of Mars and Ceres ; 
and 1 between the orbits of Ceres and Jupiter. It also ap- 
pears by this table that 49 comets have moved round the 
sun from west to east, and 48 from east to west. 

896. Of the nature of these wandering planets very little is 
known. When examined by a telescope, they appear like a 
mass of vapours surrounding a dark nucleus. When the 
comet is at its perihelion, or nearest the sun, its colour seems 
to be heightened by the intense light or heat of that luminary, 
and it then often shines with more brilliancy than the planets. 
At this time the tail or train, which is always directly oppo- 
site to the sun, appears at its greatest length, but is com- 
monly so transparent as to permit the fixed stars to be seen 
through it. A variety of opinions have been iadvanced by 
astronomers concerning the nature and causes of these 
trains. Newton supposed that they were thin vapour, made 
to ascend by the sun's heat, as the smoke of a fire ascends 
from the earth ; while Kepler maintained that it was the 
atmosphere of the comet driven behind it by the impulse of 
the sun's rays. Others suppose that this appearance arises 
from streams of electric matter passing away from the 
comet, &c. 

ELECTRICITY. 

897. The science of Electricity, which now ranks as an 
important branch of Natural Philosophy, is wholly of mo- 
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dem date. The ancients were acquainted with a few de- 
tached facts dependent on the agency of electrical influence, 
but they never imagined that it was extensively concerned 
ii^the operations of nature, or that it pervaded material suh- 
stances generally. The term electricity is derived from elec- 
iron, the Greek name of amber, because it was known to the 
ancients, that when that substance was rubbed or excited, it 
attracted or repelled small light bodies, and it was then un- 
known that other substances when excited would do the same. 

898. When a piece of glass, s ^ling wax, or amber, is 
rubbed with a dry hand, and held towards small and light 
bodies, such as threads, hairs, feathers, or straws, these bo- 
dies will fly towards the surface thus rubbed, and adhere to 
it for a short time. The influence by which these small sub- 
stances are drawn, is called electrical attraction ; the sur- 
face having this attractive power is said to be excited ; and 
the substances susceptible of this excitation, are called elec- 
trics. Substances not having this attractive power when 
rubbed, are called non-electrics. 

899. The principal electrics are amber, rosin, sulphur, 
glass, the precious stones, sealing wax, and the fur of quad- 
rupeds. But the metals, and many other bodies, may be ex- 
cited when insulated and treated in a certain manner. 

After the light substances which had been attracted by the 
excited surface, have remained in contact with it a short 
time, the force which brought them together ceases to act, or 
acts in a contrary direction, and the light bodies are repelled^ 
or thrown away from the excited surface. Two bodies, also, 
which have been in contact with the excited surface, mutually 
repel each other. 

900. Various modes have been devised for exhibiting dis- 
tinctly the attractive and repulsive agencies of electricity, and 
for obtaining indications of its presence, when it exists only 
in a feeble degree. Instruments for this purpose are termed 
Electroscopes, 

901. One of the simplest instruments of this kind consists 
of a metallic needle, terminated at each end by a light pith 
ball, which is covered with gold leaf, and supported hori- 
zontally at its centre by a fine point, Hg. 224. When a 
stick of sealing wax, or a glass tube, is excited, and then 

From what is the term electricity derived 1 What is electrical attract 
tion 1 What are electrics? What are non-electrics 1 What are the prin^ 
cipal electrics 1 What is meant by electrical repulsion 1 What is an 
electroscope 1 
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presented to one of these balls, Fig. 88*. 

the motion of the needle on its 
pivot will indicate the electri- 
cal influence. 

902. If an excited substance 
be brought near a ball made 
of pith, or cork, suspended by a 
silK thread, the ball will, in 
Ae first place, approach the 
electric, as at a, ng. 225, indi- 
cating an attraction towards it, 
and if the position of the elec* 
trie will allow, the ball will 
come into contact with the 
electric, and adhere to it for a 
short time, and will then recede 
from it, showing that it is re- 
pelled, as at b. If now the ball which had touched the elec- 
tric, be brought near another ball, which has had no commu- 
nication with an excited substance, these two balls will attract 
each other, and come into contact; after which they will re- 
pel each other, as in the former case. 

903. It appears, therefore, that the excited body, as the 
stick of sealing wax, imparts a portion of its electricity to the 
ball, and that when the ball is also electrified, a mutual re- 
pulsion then takes place between them. Afterwards, the 
ball, being electrified by contact with the electric, when 
brought near another bail not electrified, transfers a part of 
its electrical influence to that, after which these two balls re- 
pel each other, as in the former instance. 

904. Thus, when one substance has a greater or less quan- 
tity of electricity than another, it will attract the other sub- 
stance, and when they are in contact will impart to it a por- 
tion of this superabundance ; but when they are both equally 
electrified, both having more or less than their natural quan- 
tity of electricity, they will repel each other. 

905. To account for these phenomena, two theories have 
been advanced, one by Dr. Franklin, who supposes there is 



When do two electrified bodies attract, and when do they repel each 
other 1 How will two bodies act, one having more, and the otner less, 
than the natural quantity of electricity, when brought near each other 7 
How will they act when both have more or less than their natoral 
quantity 1 
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oluy one electrical fluid, and the other hy Du Fay, who sup- 
poses that there are two distinct fluids. 

906. Dr. Franklin supposed that all terrestrial substances 
were pervaded with the electrical fluid, and that by exciting 
an electric, the equilibrium of this fluid was destroyed, so 
that one part of the excited body contained more than its 
natural quantity of electricity, and the other part less. If in 
this state a conductor of electricity, as a piece of metal, be 
brought near the excited part, the accumulated electricity 
would be imparted to it, and then this conductor would re* 
ceive more than its natural quantity of the electric fluid. 
This he called positive electricity. But if a conductor be 
connected with that part which has less than its ordinary 
share of the fluid, then the conductor partis with a share of 
its own,, and therefore will then contain less than its natural 
quantity. This he called negative electricity. When one 
body positively, and another negatively electrified, are con- 
nected by a conducting substance, the fluid rushes from the 
positive to the negative body, and the equilibrium is re- 
stored. Thus, bodies which are said to be positively electri- 
fied, contain more than their natural quantity of electricity, 
while those which are negatively electrified contain less than 
their natural quantity. 

.907. The other theory is explained thus. When a piece 
of glass is excited and made to touch a pith ball, as above 
stated, then that ball will attract another ball, afler which 
they will mutually repel each other, and the same will hap- 
pen if a piece of sealing wax be used instead of the glass. 
But if a piece of excited glass, and another of wax, be made 
to touch two separate.balls, they will attract each other ; that 
is, the ball which received its electricity from the wax will 
attract that which received its electricity from the glass, and 
will be attracted by it. Hence^ Du Fay concludes that elec- 
tricity consists of two distinct fluids, which exist together in 
all bodies — ^that they have a mutual attraction for each other 
— that they are separated by the excitation of electrici?, and 
that when thus separated, and transferred to non-electrics, 
as to th^ pith balls, their mutual attraction causes the balls 

to rush towards each other. These two principles he called 

._ » 

Elzplain Dr. Franklin's theory of electricity. What is meant by 
positive, and what by negative electricity 1 What is the consequence, 
when a positive and a negative body are connected by a conductor 1 
Explain Du Fay's theory. When two balls are electrified, one with 
glass, and the other with wax^ will they attraa or rqpel each other 1 

96* 
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vUreoui and rmnous dectricity. The vitieoiis bemg ob- 
tained from glass, and the lesinous from wax and oth^ re- 
dnous substances. 

908. Dr. Franklin's theory is by fer the most simple, and 
will account for most of the electrical phenomena equally 
well with that of Du Fay, and therefore has been adopted 
by the most able and recent electricians. 

909. It is found that some substances conduct the electric 
fluid from a positive to a negative surface with great facility, 
while others conduct it with difficulty, and others not at all. 
Substances of the first kind are called coftductors, and those 
of the last no7i-c(mductors. The electrics, or such substances 
as, being excited, communicate electricity, are all non-con- 
ductors, while the non-electrics, or such substances as do not 
communicate electricity on being merely excited, are con- 
ductors. The conductors are the metals, charcoal, water, 
and other fluids, except the oils ; also, smoke, steam, ice, and 
snow. The best conductors are gold, silver, platina, brass, 
andiron. 

The electrics, or non-conductors, are glass, amber, sulphur, 
resin, wax, silk, most hard stones, and the furs of some ani- 
mals. 

910. A body is said to be insulated, when it is supported 
or surrounded by an electric. Thus, a stool standing on 
glass legs, is insulated, and a plate of metal laid on a plate 
of glass, is insulated. 

911. When large quantities of the electric fluid are want- 
ed for experiment, or for other purposes, it is procured by an 
electrical machine. These machines are of various forms, 
but all consist of an electric substance of considerable di- 
mensions ; the rubber by which this is excited ; the prime 
coTidtictor, ou which the electric matter is accumulated; the 
insulator J which prevents the fluid from escaping; and ma- 
chinery, by which the electric is set in motion. 

912. Fig. 226 represents such a machine, of which A is 
the electric, being a cylinder of glass ; B the prime con- 
ductor ; R the rubber or cushion, and C a chain connecting 
the rubber with the ground. The prime conductor is sup- 



What are the t%^o electricities called 1 From what substances are th« 
two electricities obtained 1 What are conductors 1 What are non-con- 
ductors 1 What substances are conductors 7 What substances are the 
best conductors! What substances are electrics, or non-conductors 1 
When is a body said to be insulated 1 What are the several parts of 
ttB dectrieal machine 1 




yt\i £d by B standard of glass. Sometimes, also, the pillurs 
which support the axis of ^e cylinder, and that to wbich the 
cushion is attached, are made of the same material. The 
prime conductor has several wires inserted into its aide, or 
end, which are pointed, and stand with the points near the 
cylinder. They receive the electric fluid from the glass, 
and convey it to the conductor. The conductor is commonly 
made of sheet brass, there being no advantage in having it 
solid, as the electric fluid is always condned entirely to the 
surface. Even paper, covered with gold leaf, is as effective 
in this respect, ns though the whole was of solid gold. The 
cushion is attached tt> a standard, which is famished with a 
thumb screw, so that its pressure on the cylinder can be in- 
creased or diminished. The cushion is made of leather, 
atuffed, and at its upper edge there is attached a flap of silk, 
F, by which a greater surface of the glass is covered, and the 
electric fluid thus prevented, in some degree, from escaping. 
The eflicncy of the rubber in producing the electric excita- 
tion is much increased by spreading on it a smalt quantity 
of an amalgam of tin and mercury, mixed with a little laro, 
or other unctuous substance. 

• 

What ia the use of the poinled wiras in (ho prtme conductor t Bow 
ia it accoanled for, that a mere Barface of metal will contain as much 
slactrio fluid as though it were solid 1 When a piece of glass, or sealing 
wax, is excited, by rubbing it with ths hand, oia piece of silk, whence 
oomM Ihe electridtp 1 
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913. The manner in which thiB machine acts, may be in* 
ferr^l from what has already been said, for when a stick of 
sealing wax, or a glass tube, is rubbed with the hand, or a 
piece of silk, the electric fluid is accumulated on the excited 
substance, and therefore must be transferred from the hand, 
or silk, to the electric. In the same manner, when the 
cylinder is made to revolve, the electric matter, lU conse- 
quence of the friction, leaves the cushion, and is accumulated 
on the glass cylinder, that is, the cushibn becomes nega- 
tively, and the glass positively electrified. The fluid, being 
thus excited, is prevented from escaping by the silk flap, until 
it comes to the vicinity of the metallic points, by which it is 
conveyed to the prime conductor. But if the cushion is in- 
sulated, the quantity of electricity obtained will soon have 
reached its limit, for when its natural quantity has been 
transferred to the glass, no more can be obtained. It is then 
necessary to make the cushion communicate with the ground, 
which is done by laying the chain on the floor, or table, 
when more of the fluid will be accumulated, by further ex- 
citation, the ground being the inexhaustible source of the 
electric fluid. 

914. If a person who is insulated takes the chain in his 
hand, the electric fluid will be drawn from him, along the 
chain, to the cushion, and from the cushion will be transfer- 
red to the prime conductor, and thus the person will become 
negatively electrified. If, then, another person, standing on 
the floor, hold his knuckle near him who is insulated, a 
spark of electric fire will pass between them, with a crack- 
ling noise, and the equilibrium will be restored ; that is, the 
electric fluid will pass from him who stands on the floor, to 
him who stands on the stool. But if the insulated person 
takes hold of a chain, connected with the prime conductor, 
he may be considered as forming a part of the conductor, and 
therefore the electric fluid will be accumulated all over his 
surface, and he will be positively electrified, or will obtain 
more than his natural quantity of electricity. If now a per- 
son standing on the floor tou en this person, he will receive a 

When the cushion is insulated, why is there a limited quantity of . 
electric matter to be obtained from it 1 What is then necessary, that 
more electric ma^Pr may be obtained from the cushion 7 If an insulated 
person takes the chain, connected with the cushion, in his hand, what 
change will be produced in his natural quantity of electricity 1 If the 
insulated person takes hold of the chain connected with the prime con- 
ductor, and the machine be worked, what then will be the change pro- 
duced in his electrical state 7 i 
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Spark of electrical fire from him, and the eqiidlibrinm will 
again be restored. 

915. If two persons stand on two insulated stools, or if 
they both stand on a plate of glass, or a cake of wax, the 
one person being connected by the chain with the prime con* 
doctor, and the other with the cushion, then, after working 
the machme, if they touch each other, a much stronger 
shock will be felt than in either of the other cases, because 
the difference between their electrical states will be greater, 
the one having more and the other less than his natural 
quantity of electricity. But if the two insulated persons both 
take hold of the chain connected with the prime conductor, 
or with that connected with the cushion, no spark will pass 
between them, on touching each other, because they will 
then both be in the same electrical state. 

916. We have seen, fig. 224, that the pith ball is first at- 
tracted and then repelled, by the excited electric, and that the 
ball so repelled will attract, or be attracted by other sub- 
stances in its vicinity, in consequence of having received 
from the excited body more than its ordinary quantity of 
electricity. 

These alternate movements are amus- Pig.227J 
ingly exhibited, by placing some small 
light bodies, such as the figures of men 
and women, made of pith, or paper, be- 
tween two metallic plates, the one placed 
over the other, as in fig. 227, the upper 

Slate communicating with the prime con- 
uctor, and the other with the ground. 
When the electricity is communicated 
to the upper plate, the little figures, 
being attracted by the electricity, will 
jump up and strike their heads against 
it, and having received a portion of the 
fluid, are instantly repell^, and again 
attracted by the lower plate, to which 
they impart their electricity, and then are again attracted, 
and so fetch and carry the electric fluid from one to the 
other, as long as the upper plate contains more than the 
g*^— »^™'^— ■ ^""^—^ * ■ — — — ^— »— 

If two insulated persons take hold of the two chains, one connected 

* with the prime cond!uctor, and the other with the cushion, what changes 

will be pioduoed ^ If they both take hold of the same chain, what will 

be the effect 1 Explain the reason whv the little images dance between 

the two metallic plates, fig. 227. 
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lower one. In the same manner, a tumbler, if electrified od 
the inside, and placed over light substances, as pith balls, will 
cause them to dance for a considerable time. 

917. This ahernate attraction and repulsion, by moveable 
conductors, is also pleasingly illustrated with a bail, suspend- 
ed by a silk string between two bells of brass, Bg. 228, one 
of the bells being electrified, and the Fig. 228. 
other communicating with the ground. 
The alternate attraction and repul- 
sion, moves the ball from one bell to — 
the other, and thus produces a con- 
tinual ringing. In all these cases, 
the phenomena will be the same, 
whether the electricity be positive 
or negative; for two bodies, being 
both positively or negatively electri- 
fied, repel each other, but if one be 
electrified positively, and the other 
negatively, or not at all, they attract 
each other. 

Thus, a small figure, in the human shape, with the head 
covered with hair, when electrified, either positively or ne- 
gatively, will exhibit an appearance of the utmost terror, 
each hair standing erect, and diverging from the other, in 
consequence of mutual repulsion. A person standing on an 
insulated stool, and highly electrified, will exhibit the same 
appearance. In cold, dry weather, the friction produced 
by combing a person's hair, will cause a less degree of the 
same efiect. In either case, the hair will collapse, or shrink 
to its natural state, on carrying a needle near it, because this 
conducts away the electric fluid. Instruments designed to 
measure the intensity of electric action, are called electro- 
meters. 

918. Such an instrument is represented by Eg. 229. It 
consists of a slender rod of light wood, a, terminated by a 
pith ball, which serves as an index. This is suspended at 
the upper part of the wooden stem ft, so as to play easily 
backwards and forwards. The ivory semicircle c, is afiixed 
to the stem, having its centre coinciding with the axis of mo- 

Explain fig. 228. Does it make any difference in reapect to the mo- 
tion of the images, or of the* ball between the bells, whether the electri- 
city be positive or negative 1 When a person is highly electrified, why 
does he exhibit an appearance of the utmost terror 1 What is an de^ 
trometerl 
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tion of the rod, so as to measure the angle of Fig. 229. 
deviation from the perpendicular, which the 
repulsion of the ball from the stem produces 
in the index. 

When this instrument i^ used, the lower 
end of the stem is set into an aperture in the 
prime conductor, and the intensity of the elec- 
tric action is indicated by the number of de- 
grees the index is repelled from the perpen- 
dicular. 

The passage of the electric fluid through 
a perfect conductor is never attended with 
light, or the cracklin? noise, which is heard 
when it is transmitted through the air, or along the surface 
of an electric. 

. 919. Several curious experiments illustrate this principle 
for if fragments of tin foil, or other metal, be pasted on a 
piece of glass, so near each other that the electric fluid can 
pass between them, the whole line thus formed with the 
pieces of metal, will be illuminated by the passage of the 
electricity from one to the other. 

Fig. 230. 
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920. In this manner, figures or words may be formed, as 
in fig. 230, which, by connecting one of its ends with the 
prime conductor, and the other with the ground, will, when 
the electric fluid is passed through the whole, in the dark, 
appear one continuous and vivid line of fire. 

921. El'ectrical light seems not to differ, in any respect, 
from the light of the sun, or of a burning lamp. Dr. Wol- 
laston observed, that when this light was seen through a 
prism, the ordinary colours arising from the decomposition 
of light were obvious. 

Describe that represented in fig. 229, together with the mode of using 
It. When the electric fluid passes along a perfect conductor, is it at- 
tended with light and noise, or noti When it passes along an electric, 
or through the air, what phenomena does it exhibit 1 Describe the ex- 
periment, fig. 230, intended to illustrate this principle. What is the 
appearance of electrical light through a prism f 
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922. Trie brilliancy of electrical sparks is propoitioBBl Uk 
the conducting power of the bodies between which it psnesL 
When an imperfect conductor, such as a piece of wood^ is 
employed, the electric light appears in &]nt, red streams, 
while, if passed between two pointed metals, its colour is of 
a more brilliant red. Its colour also difiers, according to 
the kind of substance from, or to which, it passes, or it is de- 
pendant on peculiar circumstances. Thus, if the electric 
nuid passes between two polished metallic surfaces, its coloui 
is nearly white ; but if the spark is received by Ihe fiiigei 
from such a surface, it will be violet. The sparks are greeTi, 
when taken by the finger from a surface of silvered lealher: 
yellow, when taken from finely powdered charcoal; and 
purple, when taken from the greater number of imperfect 
condu'ctprs. 

923. When the electric fiuid is discharged from a point, 
it is always accompanied by a current of air, whether th# 
electricity be positive or negative. The reason of -this ap- 
pears to be, that the instant a particle of air becomes electric 
fied, it repels, and is repelled, by the point from which it re* 
ceived the electricity. ^ 

924. Several curious little experiments are made on this 
principle. Thus, let two cross wires, as in Sg. 231, be sus- 
pended on a pivot, each having its point Fig. 231. 
bent in a contrary direction, and electri- 
fied by being placed on the prime con- 
ductor of a machine. These points, so 
long as the machine is in action, will give 
off streams of electricity, and as the parti- 
cfes of air repel the points by which they 
are elexitrified, the little machine will turn 
round rapidly, in the direction contrary to 
that of the stream of electricity. Perhaps, also, the reaction 
of the atmosphere against the current of air given off by the 
points, assists in giving it motion. 

925. When one part or side oTan electric is positively, the 
other part or side is negatively electrified. Thus, if a plate 
of glass be positively electrified on one side, it will be nega- 
tively electrified on the other,' and if the inside of a glass ves- 
sel be positive, the outside will be negative. 

What is said concerning the diflferent colours of electrical light, when 
passing between surfaces of different kinds'? Describe fig. 231, and 
explain the principle &n which its motion depends. Suppose one part 
or side of an electric is positive, what will be the electrical state of thfi 
other side or part ? 
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S2& Adraotage of this circumatance is takon, in the con- 
atrucdoD of electrical jars, called, fiom the place where they 
were fiiat made, Leyden viali. 

The most coinmoa formoftbiB jar is repre- Pig. 339. 
aentedbyfig. 232. It consists of a glaas ves- " 

sel, coated DD both sides, up to a, with tin foil^ 
the apper part being left naked, so as to pre- 
vent a spontaoeous discharge, or the passage 
of the electric fluid from one coating to the . 
other A metallic rod, rising (wo or three 
inches above the jar, and terminating' at the 
top with a brass ball, which is called the 
knob of the jar, is made to descend through 
the cover, till it touches the interior coating. 
It is along this rod that the charge of elec- 
tricity is conveyed to the inner coating, while 
the outer coating is made to communicate with the ground. 

927, When a chain is passed from the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine to this rod, the electricity is accumu- 
lated on the tin foil coating, while the glass above the tia 
foil prevents its escape, and thus the jar becomes charged. 
By connecting together a sutScieat number of these jars, any 
quantity of the electric fluid may be accumulated. For this 
purpose, all the interior coatings of the jars are made to 
communicate with each other, by metallic rods passing be- 
tween them, and finally terminating in a single rod. A 
similar union Is also established, by connecting the external 
coats with each other. When thus arranged, the whole se- 
ries may be charged, as if they formed but one jar, and the 
whole series may be discharged at the same instant. Such 
a combination of jars is termed an eUctrical battery. 

928. For the purpose of making a direct communication 
between the ioner and outer coating of a single jar, or bat- 
tery, by which a discharge is effected, an instrument called 
a discharging rod is employed. It consists of two bent 
metallic rods, terminated at one end by brass balls, and at tha 
other end connected by a joint. This joint is fixed to the end 
of a glass handle, and the rods being moveable at the joint, 
the balls can be separated, or brought near each other, as 

What port of the eleclricttl appaiBlus ia cooMructed on thUprinciplel 
How ii the Leyden vial coDsinicied 1 Why ia not the wliole surface of 
Uiavia] covered with the tin foill How ia the Leyden viat cbar^t 
In what manner may a number of these viali beehargedl Whatman 
deeUieal battery 1 

87 
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occasion requires. When opened lo a proper distance, one 
ball is made to touch the tin foil on the outside of the jar, and 
then the other is brought in Fig. 233. 

contact with the knob of the jar, ^^^ — • ^ 

as seen in fig. 233. In this 
manner a discharge is effected, 
or an equilibrium produced be- 
tween the positive and negative 
sides of the jar. 

When it is desired to pass 
the charge through any sub- 
stance for experiment, then an 
electrical circuit must be estab- 
lished, of which the substance to be experimented on must 
form a part. That is, the substance must be placed between 
the ends of two metallic conductors, one of which communi- 
cates with the positive, and the other with the negative side 
of the jar, or battery. 

929. When a person takes the electrical shock in the 
usual manner, he merely takes hold of the chain connected 
with the outside coating, and the battery being charged, 
touches the knob with his finger, or with a metallic rod. 
On making this circuit, the fluid passes through the person 
from the positive to the negative side. 

930. Any number of persons may receive the electrical 
shock, by taking hold of each other's hands, the first person 
touching the knob, while the last takes hold of a cbam con- 
nected with the external coating. In this manner, hundreds, 
or perhaps thousands of persons, will feel tlfe shock at the 
same instant, there being no perceptible interval in the time 
when the first and the last person in the circle feels the 
sensation excited by the passage of the electric fluid. 

• 931. The atmosphere always contains more or less elec- 
tricity, which is sometimes positive, and at others negative. 
It is, however, most commonly positive, and always so when 
the sky is clear, or free from clouds or fogs. It is always 
jtronger in winter than in summer, and during the day than 
during the night. It is also stronger at some hours of the 

Explain the design of fig. 233, and show how an equilibrium is pro* 
duced by the discharging rod. When it is desired to' pass the dectrical 
fluid through any substance, where must it be placed in respect to the 
two sides of the battery 1 Suppose the battery is char^, wnat must a 
person do to take the shock 1 What circimistance is related, which 
chows the surprising velocity with ^hich electricity is transmitted ? 
Is the electricity of the atmosphere positive or negative 1 
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day thati at others; being strongest about 9 o'clock in the 
morning, and weakest about the middle of the afternoon. 
These difierent electrical states are ascertained by means of 
long metallic wires extending from one building to another, 
and connected with electrometers. 

932. It wa« proved by Dr. Franklin, that the electric 
fluid and lightrving are the same substance, and this identity 
has been confirmed by subsequent writers on the subject. 

If the properties emd phenomena of lightning be com- 
pared with those of electricity, it will be found that they dif- 
fer only in respect to degree. Thus, lightning passes m ir- 
regular lines through the air ; the discharge of an elec- 
trical battery has the same appearance. Lightning strikes 
the highest pointed objects — ^takes in its course the best con- 
ductors — sets fireio non-conductors, or rends them in pieces 
— and destroys animal life; all of which phenomena are 
caused by the electric fluid. 

933. Buildings may be secured from the effects of light- 
ning, by fixing to them a metallic rod, which is elevated 
above any part of the edifice and continued to the moist 
ground, or to the nearest water. Copper, for this purpose, 
IS better than iron, not only because it is less liable to rust, 
but because it is a better conductor of the electric fluid. The 
upper part of the rod should end in several fine points, 
which must be covered with some metal not liable to rust, 
such as gold, platina, or silver. No protection is afforded 
by the conductor unless it is continued without interruption 
from the top to the bottom of the building, and it cannot be 
relied on as a protector, unless it reaches the moist earth, or 
ends in water connected with the earth. Conductors of cop- 
per may be three fourths of an inch in diameter, but those of 
iron should be at least an inch in diameter. In large build- 
ings, complete protection requires many lightning rods, or 
that they should be elevated to a height above the building 
in proportion to the smallness of their numbers, for modern 
experiments have proved that a rod only protects a circle 
around it, the radius of which is equal to twice its length 
above the building. 

At what times does the atmosphere contain most electricity 1 How are 
the different, electrical states of the atmosphere ascertained 1 Who first 
discovered that electricity and lightning are the samel What phenomena 
are mentioned which belong in dommon to electricity and lightning 1 
How may buildings be protected from the effects of lightning 1 Which 
is the best conductor, iron or copper 1 What circumstances are necea^ 
sary, that the rod may be relied on as a protector 1 
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934. Some fishes hare the power of giving eleetnea! 
shocks, the effects of which are the same as those ohtamed 
hj the frictioD of an electric. The best known of these are 
the Torpedo^ the Gymnotus electricus, and the Silurus elec^ 
tricus, 

935. The torpedo, when touched with both hands at the 
same time, the one hand on the under, and the other on the 
upper surface, will give a shock like that of the Leyden 
vial ; which shows that the upper and under surfaces of the 
electric organs are in the positive and negative state, like the 
inner and outer surfaces of the electrical jar. 

936. The gymnotus electricus, or electrical eel, possesses 
all the electrical powers of the torpedo, but in a much higher 
degree. When small fish are placed in the water with this 
animal, they are generally stunned, and sometimes killed, 
by his electrical shock, after which he eats them if hungry. 
The strongest shock of the gymnotus will pass a short dis- 
tance through the air, or across the surface of an electric, 
from one conductor to another, and then there can be per- 
ceived a small but vivid spark of electrical fire ; particularly 
if the experiment be made in the dark. 

MAGNETISM. 

937. The native Magnet, or Loadstone, is an ore of iron, 
which is found ia various parts of the world. Its colour is 
iron black ; its specific gravity from 4 to 5, and it is some- 
times found in crystals. This substance, without any pre- 
paration, attracts iron and steel, and when suspended by a 
string, will turn one of its sides towards the north, and 
another towards the south. 

938. It appears that an examination of the properties of 
this species of iron ore, led to the important discovery of the 
magnetic needle, and subsequently laid the foundation for the 
science of Magnetism ; though at the present day magnets are 
made without this article. 

939. The whole science of magnetism is founded on the 
fact, that pieces of iron or steel, after being treated in a certain 
manner, and then suspended, will constantly turn one of their 
ends towards the north, and consequently the other towards 

What animals have the power of ^ivin^ electrical shocks^ Is this 
electricity supposed to differ from that obtained by artl How must the 
hands be applied, to take the electrical shock of these ani/nals t What 
is the native magnet, or loadstone 1 What are the properties of the 
loadstone 1 On what is the whqie subject of magnetism founded 1 
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Jke south. The same property has been more recently 
proved to belong to the metals mckel and cobalt, though 
with much less intensity. 

940. The poles of a magnet are those parts which possess 
the greatest power, or in which the magnetic virtue seems 
to be concentrated. One of the poles points north, and the 
other south. The magnetic meridian is a vertical circle 
in the heavens, which intersects the horizon at the points to 
which the magnetic needle, when at rest, directs itself. 

941. The axis of a magnet, is a right line which passes 
from one of its poles to the other. 

942. The equator of a magnet, is a line perpendicular to 
its axis, and is at the centre between the two poles. 

943. The leading properties of the magnet are the fol- 
lowing. It attracts iron and steel, and when suspended so 
as to move freely, it arranges itself so as to point north and 
south : this is called the polarity of the magnet. When the 
south pole of one magnet is presented to the north pole of 
another, they will attract each other : this is called magnetic 
attraction* But if the two north or two south poles be 
brought together, they will repel each other, and this is 
called magnetic repulsion. When a magnet is left to move 
freely, it does not lie in a horizontal direction, but one pole 
inclines downwards, and consequently the other is elevated 
above the line of the horizon. This is called the dipping, 
or incliruition of the magnetic needle. Any magnet is ca- 
pable of communicating its own properties to iron or steel, 
and this, again, will impart its magnetic virtue to another 
piece of steel, and so on indefinitely. 

944. If a piece of iron or steel be brought near one of 
the poles of a magnet, they will attract each other, and if 
suffered to come into contact, will adhere so as to require 
force to separate them. This attraction is mutual; for the 
iron attracts the magnet with the same force that the mag- 
net attracts the iron. This may be proved, by placing the 
iron and magnet on pieces of wood floating on water, when 
they will be seen to approach each other mutually. 

What other metals besides iron possess the magnetic property 1 
What are the poles of a magnet 1 What is the axis of a magnet t What 
is the equator of a magnet ¥ What is meant by the polarity of a mag- 
net 1 When do two magnets attract, and when repel each other 1 
What is understood by the dipping of the magnetic needle 1, How is it 
proved that the iron attracts the magnet with the same force th&t th« 
magnet attracts the iron t 

37* 
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945. The force of magnetic attraction varies with the dis* 
tance in the same ratio as the force of gravity ; the attract- 
ing force heing inveftely as the square of the distance be- 
tween the magnet and tne iron. 

946. The magnetic force is not sensibly affected by the 
interposition of any substance except those containing iron, 
or steel. Thus, if two magnets, or a magnet and piece of 
iron, attract each other with a certain force, this force will 
be the same, if a plate of glass, wood, or paper, be placed be- 
tween them. Neither will the force be altered, by placing 
the two attracting bodies under water, or in the exhausted 
receiver of an air pump. This proves that the magnetic in- 
fluence passes equally well through air, glass, wood, paper, 
water, and a vacuum. 

947. Heat weakens the attractive power of the magnet, 
and a white heat entirely destroys it Electricity will change 
the poles of the magnetic needle, and the explosion of a 
small quantity of gun-powder on one of the poles, will have 
the same effect. 

948. The attractive power of the magnet may be increased 
by permitting a piece of steel to adhere to it, atid then sus- 
pending to the steel a little additional weight every day, for 
It will sustain, to a certain limit, a little more weight on one 
day than it would on the day before. 

949. Small natural magnets will sustain more than large 
ones in proportion to their weight It is rare to find a na- 
tural magnet, weighing 20 or 30 grains, which will lih mole 
than thirty or forty times its own weight. But a minute 
piece of natural magnet, worn by Sir Isaac Newton, in a 
ring, which weighed only three grains, is said to have been 
capable of lifting 746 grains, or nearly 250 times its own 
weight. 

950. The magnetic property may be communicated from 
the loadstone, or artificial magnet, in the following manner, 
it being understood that the north pole of one of the mag- 
nets employed, must always be drawn towards the south pole 
of the new magnet, and that the south pole of the other mag- 
net employed, is to be drawn in the contrary direction. The 

How does the force of magQetlc attraction vary with the distance 1 
Does the magnetic force vary with the interposition of any substance 
between the attracting bodies 1 What is the effect of heat on the mag- 
net 1 What is the enect of electricity, or Xhe explosion ofgun-powder 
on it 1 How may the power of a ma^et be increased 7 What is said 
eoDcermng the comparative powers ofgreat and small m&frntta % 
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north poles of magnetic bars are Qsually marked with a liM 
across them, so as to distinguish this end from the other. 

951. Place two mag- Fig. 334. 
netic bars, a, and h^ fig. 
234, so that the north 
end of one may be near- 
est the south end of the 
other, and at such a dis- 
tance that the ends of the 
steel bar to be touched, 
may rest upon them. Having thus arranged them, ai 
shown in the figure, take the two magnetic bars, d, and 6, 
and apply the south end of g, and the north end of ^, to the 
middle of the bar c, elevating their ends as seen in the fi^xt^. 
Next separate the bars e and d, by drawing them in oppo^ 
site directions along the surface of c^ still preserving the ele- 
vation of their ends ; then removing the bars A and e to the' 
distance of a foot or more from the bar c, bring their liorth 
and south poles into cofitact, and then having again placecl 
them on the middle of c^ draw them in contrary directions, 
as before. The same process must be repeated many times 
on each side of the bar c, when it will be found to have ite 
quired a strong and permanent magnetism. 

952. If a bar of iron be placed, for a long period of tiiftd, 
in a north and south direction, or in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, it will often acquire a strong magnetic power. Old 
tongs, pokers, and fire shovels, almost always possess mote 
or less magnetic virtue, and the same is found to be the cil^ 
with the iron window bars of ancient houses, whenever they 
have happenexl to be placed in the direction of the magnetic 
line. 

953. A magnetic needht such as is employed in the itiati- 
ner's and surveyor's compass, may be made by fixing fL 
piece of steel on a board, and then drawing two niagnd^ 
from the centre towards each end, as directed at fig. ^4. 
Some magnetic needles in time lose their virtue, and reqtiird 
again to be magnetized. This may be done by placing thdr 
needle, still suspended on its pivot, between the opposite pbleia^ 
of two magnetic bars. While it is receiving the magnet- 
ism, it will be agitated, moving backwards aind forwkr<&, as 

Explain fig. 234, and describe the mode of making a magnet, to: 
what positions do bars of iron become magnetic «[>ontahe6ti8ly 1 HoW 
may a needle be magnetised without removing it from its pivot t 
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though it were animated, but when it has become perfectly 
magnetized, it will remain quiescent. 

954. The dip, or inclination of the magnetic needle, is its 
deviation from its horizontal position, as already mentioned. 
A piece of steel, or a needle, which will rest on its centre, 
in a direction parallel to the horizon, before it is magnet- 
ized, will afterwards incline one of its ends towards the 
earth. This property of the magnetic needle was discovered 
by a compan maker, who, having finished his needles be- 
fore they were magnetized, found that immediately after- 
wards, their north ends inclined towards the earth, so that 
he was obliged to add small weights to their south poles, in 
order to maKO them balance, as before. 

955. The dip of the magnetic needle is measured by a 
graduated circle, placed in the vertical position, with the 
needle suspended by its side. Its inclination from a hori- 
zontal line marked across the &ce of this circle, is the mea- 
sure of its dip. The circle, as usual, is divided into 360 de- 
grees, and these into minutes. and seconds* 

956. The dip of the needle does not vary materially at the 
same place, but differs in different latitudes, increasing as it 
is carried towards the north, and diminishing as it is carried 
towards the south. At London, the dip for many years has 
varied little from 72 degrees. In the latitude of 80 degrees 
north, the dip, according to the observations of Capt. Parry, 
was 88 degrees. 

957. Although, in general terms, the magnetic needle is 
said to point north and south, yet this is very seldom strictly 
true, there being a variation in its direction, which differs in 
degree at different times and places. This is called the vor 
riation, or declination^ of the magnetic needle. 

958. This variation is determined at sea, by observing 
the different points of the compass at which the sun rises, or 
sets, and comparing them with the true points of the sun's 
rising or setting, according to astronomical tables. By such 
observations it has been ascertained that the magnetic needle 
is continually declining alternately to the east or west from due 
north, and that this variation differs in different parts of the 

— • — — — ■ — - - ■ 

How was the dip of the magnetic needle first discovered t In 'what 
manner is the dip measured 1 What circumstance increases or dimi- 
nishes the dip or the needle 1 What is meant b^r the declination of the 
magnetic ncMle 1 How is this variation determined 1 What has been 
ascertained concerning the variation of the needle at different time* 
and places 1 
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world at the same time, and at the same place at difierent 
times. 

959. In 1580, the needle at London pointed 1 1 degrees 
15 minutes east of north, and in 1657 it pointed due north 
and south, so that it moved daring that time at the mean rate 
of about 9 minutes of a degree in each year, towards the 
north. Since 1657, according to observations made in £np|<- 
]and, it has declined gradually towards the west, so thai m 
180B, its variation west of north was 24 degrees. 

960. At Hartford, Connecticut, in latitude about 41, it ap- 
pears from a record of its variations, that since the year 
1824, the magnetic needle has been declining tovTards the 
west, at the mean rate of 3 minutes of a degree annually, 
anid that on the 20th of July, 1829, the variation was 6 m- 
grees 3 minutes west of the true meridian, 

961. The cause of this annual variation has not be^i 
demonstrated, though according to the experiment of Mr. 
Canton, it has been ascertained that there are slight varia* 
tions during the different months of the year, which seem to 
depend on the degrees of heat and cold. 

962. The directive power of the magnet is of vast im- 
portance to the world, since by this power, mariners are 
enabled to conduct their vessels through the widest oceans, 
in any given direction, and by it travellers can find theif 
way across deserts which would otherwise be impassable. 
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963. The design of this epitome of the principles of Gkil* 
vanism, is to prepare the pupil to understand the subject of 
Electro-Magnetism, which, on account of several recent pro- 
positions to apply this power to the movement of machinery, 
has become one of the exciting scientific subjects of the day^ 

We shall therefore leave the student to learn the history 
and progress of Galvanism from other treatises, and come a| 
once to the principles of the science. 

964. When two metals, one of which is more easily ox 
idated than the other, are placed in acidulated water, and the 
two metals are made to touch each other, or a metallic 
communication is made between them, there is excited an 
electrical or galvanic current, which passes from the metid 
most easily oxidated, through the water, to the other metal. 

What conditions are necessary to excite the galvanic action? Fiofll 
which metal does the galvanism proceed 1 
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and from the other metal through the water aioond to the 
first met&l again, and so in a perprtual circuit 

965. If we take, for example, a alip of zinc, and another 
of copper, and place them in a cup of diluted sulphuric acid, 
" r- 235, their upper ends in contact, and above the watei^ 



Fig. 336. 



and their lower ends separated, then 
there will be constituted a galvanic 
circle, of the simplest form, consisting 
of three elements, zinc, acid, copper. 
The galvanic influence being excited I 
by the acid, will pass from the zinc, Z, I 
the metal most easily oxidated, through ■ 
the acid, to the copper, C, and from the I 
copper to the zinc again, and so on I 
continually, until one or the other of the " 
elements is destroyed, or ceases t( 

966. The same effect will be produced, if, instead of allow- 
ing the metallic platee to coi — '"' ■— .;— 

between them be made by n 
236. In this case, as well 
as in the former, the electri- 
city proceeds from the zinc, 
Z, which is thepoBitive side, 
to the copper, d, being eon- 
ducted by the wire* in the 
direction shown by the ar- 




I conlQcC, a commuoicattoB 
I of wires, as shown by Sg- 
Fij-aac. 




967. The completion of 
the circuit by means of wires, 
enables us to make experi- 
ments on difierent substances 
by passing the galvanic in- 
fluence through them, this being me meinoa employed to 
exhibit the effects of galvanic batteries, and by which the 
most intense heat may be produced. 

.CoHPODND Galvanic Circles. 

968. In the above instances we have only illuslrations of 
what is termed a simple galvanic circle, the different ele- 
ments being all required to elicit the electrical influence. 
When these elements are- repealed, and a series is formed, 

Describe the circuit. What is the effect if wires be employed in- 
stead of Bllowing the two metals to touch \ What is a compound gat 



ig the method employed U 
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constating; of zinc, copper, acid; zinc, copper, acid, there ja 
constituted what ia termed a compound galvanic circle. It 
ia by this method that large quaatities of electricity are ob- 
tained, aiid which then becomes a highly important chemical 
agfCDt, and by which csperimeata of great brilliancy and in- 
terest are performed, 

969. The pih of Vo)ta was one of the earliest means br 
which a compnund galvanic series was exhibited. Thit 
consisted of a great number of silver or copper coins, and 
(l)ia pieces of zinc of the same dimensions, together with 
OifauMr pieces of card, wet with an acid, piled, one series 
kboTe the other, in the manner shown by fig. 237. 

970. The student should be informed that it makes bo 
difierence what the metals are which form the galvanic 
series, provided one be more easily oxidated, or dissolved in 
an acid, than the other, and that the fig- 337. 

most ox id able one always forms 
(he positive side. Thus, copper is 
negative when placed with zinc, hut 
becomes positive with silver. 

971. The three substances com-* 
posing the pile, zinc, silver, wet card,! 
and marked Z, S, W, succeed eachN 
other in the same order throughout 
the series, and its power is equal to 
a single circle, multiplied by the num- 
ber of times the series is repeated. 

Teovoh B&ttert. 

97% The galvanic pile is readily constructed, and an- 
swers for small experiments, but when large quantities of 
electricity are required, other means are resorted to, and 
among these, what is termed the trough battery is the most 
convenient and efBcacious. 

973, The zinc and copper plates are fastened to a slip of 
mahogany wood, and are united in pairs by a piece of metal 
soldered to each. £ach pair is so placed as to enclose a 
partition of the trough between them, each cell containing a 
plate of zinc connected with the copper plate of the succeed- 
' ing cell, and a plate of copper joined with the zinc plate of 
the preceding cell. , 

How is the pile of Valts constructed 1 What polities are nquinte 
in ibe two melalB in oni«r to Tield tb* galvanic influMicel Docribs 
tha [rough battery. 
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974. Thiaamuge- 
Mcol will be luider- 
ttood by figure 238, 
where the pktea P 
era conneeted ia tbe 
Older described, and 
kelow tbem the troog h 
T, to eontaiD tbe acid 
BIO which tile plates 
m to be plunged. 

975. The trongh 
■ nude of wood, with 
putitiona of glaas, 
what ii better, 
Wedgewood'a ware. 
Each troDgh contaioa eight or teo cells, which being filled 
with dilated acid, ihepli^es are suspended and let down iato 
them by meana of a pulley. The advaDfage of this method 
is, that the plates can be elevated st auy momeni, and are 
eaiilv kept clean from nut, n-ilhout which the galTanic ae- 
lioii becomes feeble. 

976. A neat Taiietr of other forma of metsJlic combioa- 
tioDB have been denaed to exhibit the galvanic action, but the 
Mune elonents, namely, two metals and an acid, are required 
in all, nor do tbe resalts differ from those aboTO deacribed. 
The several kinda of galvanic machinea already described, 
are therefore considered sufficient for the objects oi this 
epitome. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 

977. Long before the discovery of galToniam. it was ana- 
pected by those who had made ihe aubjecta of maguetisiD and 
electricity objects of experiment aad research, that there ex- 
isted aa affinity or connection between them. In the year 
1774, one of the philosophical societies of Germany pro- 
posed as the subject of a prize dissertation, tbe question, " li 
there a real and physical analogy between the electric and 
magnetic forces? ' The question was, however, then an- 
swered in Ihe negative} but naturalists still appear to have 
kept the same subject in view, and by the oMervatioQ of 

t andiBadvuiMfesof tbelroagbbaueryl What ii aaid of the 
inofanaloev between electriciiv and manetumbefinx (he dii- 
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new facts, the existence of such an analogy was from time 
to time affirmed by various philosophersr. 

978. The aurora borealis, which has long been supposed * 
to be an electrical phenomenon, was observed to influence 
the magnetic neeale; and lightning, well known to be 
nothing more than an electrical movement, was known in 
many instances to have destroyed or reversed the polarity of 
the compass. 

979. An instance of this kind, which might have led to 
very disastrous consequences, is related of a ship in the 
midst of the Atlantic, which being struck with lightning, 
had the polarity of all her compasses reversed. This being, 
unknown, the ship was directed as usual by the compass, 
until the ensuing evening, when the stars showed that her 
direction was in the exact opposite course from what was 
intended, and then it was that the phenomenon in question 
was first suspected. 

980. These discoveries of course led philos^pphers to try 
the effects of powerful electrical batteries on pieces of steel, 
and although polarity was often induced in this manner, yet ■ 
the results were far from being uniform, and the experi* 
ments on this subject seem in a measure to have ceased, 
when the discovery of the galvanic influence opened a new 
field of inquiry, and gave such an impulse to the labours, 
investigations, and experiments of philosophers throughout 
Europe, as perhaps no other subject had ever done. 

981. It was, however, more than twenty years from the 
time of Galvani*s discovery, before the science of Electro- 
Mi o^netism was developed, the first having taken place in 
1791, while the experiments of M. Oersted, the real disco- 
verer of Electro-Magnetism, were made in 1819. 

982. M. Oersted was Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
and Secretary to the Royal Society of Copenhagen. His 
experiments, and others on the subject in question, are de- 
tailed at considerable length, and illustrated by many draw- 
ings, but we shall here only give such an abstract as to make 
the subject clearly understood. 

983. The two poles of the battery, ^g. 255, are connected 
by means of a copper wire of a yard or two in length, the 
two parts being supported on a table in a north and south 
direction, for some of the experiments, but in others the di- 

> 

Is there any connection between the aurora borealis and the magnetic 
needle 1 What is said to have been the effect of liehtning OD thft 
compasses of a ship at sea ? What is the uniting wire? 

28 
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rection moat be changed, aa will be seen. Thia wire, it will 
be remembered, is called the uniting wire, 

984. Being thus prepared, and the galvanic battery in 
action, take a magnetic needle six or eight inches long, pro- 
perly balanced on its pivot, and having detached the wire 
irom one of the poles, place the magnetic needle under the 
wire, but parallel with it, and having waited a moment for 
the vibrations to cecrse, attach the uniting wire to the pole. 
The instant this is done, and the galvanic circuit completed, 
the needle will deviate from its north and south position, 
turning towards the east or west, accordinc^ to the direction 
in which the galvanic current flows. If the current flows 
from the north, or the end of the wire along which it passes 
to the south is connected with the positiv.e side of the battery, 
then the north pole of the needle will turn towards the east; 
but if the direction of the current is changed, the sarate pole 
will turn in the opposite direction. 

985. If the uniting wire is placed ufhder the needle, in- 
stead of over it, as in the above experiment, the contrary ef 
fact will be produced, and the north pole will deviate to- 
wards the west. 

986. These deviations will be understood by the follow- 
ing figures. In fig. 239, N presents the north, and S the 
south pole of the magnetic nee- Fig. 239. 

die, and p the positive and n the P — > w 

negative ends of the uniting 

wire. The galvanic current, 

therefore, flows from p towards v f- 

n» or, the wire being parallel 

with the needle, from the north 

towards the south, as shown by 

the direction of the arrow in the 

figure. 

No\y the uniting wire being above the needle, the pole 
N, which is towards the positive side of the battery, will de- 
viate towards the east, ana the needle will assume the direc- 
tion N' S'. 

On the contrary, when the uniting wire is carried helow the 
needle, the galvanic current being in the same direction a.« 
before, as shown by fig. 240, then the same, or north pole, 
will deviate towards the west, or in the contrary direction from 
the former, and the needle will assume the position N' S'. 

If the needle is stationary, and the current flows from the north, what 
way will the needle turn 1 Explain fig. 3^. 
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987. When the uniting wire Fig. 340. 

is situated in the same horizon- 
tal plane with the needle, and is 
parallel to it, no movement , 
takes place towards the east or 
west ; but the needle dips, or the 
end towards the positive end of 'p 
the wire is depressed, when the 
wire is on the east side, and ele- 
vated when it is on the west side. 

Thus, if the uniting wire f n, Fig. 241. 

fig. 241, is placed on the east 
side of the needle N S, and paral- 
lel to, and on a level with it, 
then the north pole, N, being ji. 
towards the positive end of the 
wire, will be elevated, and the 
needle will assume the position 
of the dotted needle N' S'. But 

if the wire be changed to the 

western side, other circumstances being the same, then the 
north pole will be depressed, and the needle will take the 
direction of the dotted line N" S". 

988. If the uniting wire, instead of being parallel to the 
needle, be placed at right angles with it, that is, in the direc- 
tion of east and west, and the needle brought near, whether 
above or below the wire, then the pole is depressed when 
the positive current is ^rom the west, and elevated when it is 
from the east. 

Thus, the pole S, fig. 242, is elevated, the current of 
positive electricity being from "■" 

^ to 7^ that is, across the nee- 
dle from the east towards the 
west. If the direction of the 
positive current is changed, 
and made to flow from n to 
j7, the other circumstances 
being the same, the south 
pole of the needle will be de- 
pressed. 

989. When the uniting wire, instead of being placed in a 
horizontal position as in Ihe last experiment, is placed vei;- 

Explain figures 340, 341, and 243. 
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tically, either to the north Fi^, 913. 

or south of the needle, and fy 
near its pole, as shown hy 
fig. 243, then if the lower 
extremity of the wire re- 
ceives the positive current, 
as from j? to n* the needle 
will turn its pole towards 
the west. 

If now the wire be made 

to cross the needle at a point about half way between the 
pole and the middle, the same pole will deviate towards the 
east If the positive current be made to flow from the upper 
end of the wire, all these phenomena will be reversed. 

Laws of Electro-Maonetic Action. 

990. An examination of the facts which may be drawn 
from an attentive consideration of the above experiments, are 
sufficient to show that the magnetic force which emanates 
from the conducting wire, is different in its operation from 
any other force in nature, with which philosophers had been 
acquainted. 

991. This force does not act in a direction parallel to that 
of the current which passes along the wire, " but its action 
produces motion in a circular direction around the wire, that 
IS, in a direction at right angles to the radius, or in the di- 
rection of the tansfent to a circle described round the wire 
in a plane perpendicular to it.'' 

992. In consequence of this circular current, which seems 
to emanate from the regular polar currents of the battery, 
the magnetic needle is made to assume the positions indi- 
cated by the figures above described, and the effect of which 
is, to change toe direction of the needle from the magnetic 
meridian, moving it through the section of a circle in a di- 
rection depending on the relative position of the wire and 
the course of the electric fluid. And we shall see hereafter 
that there is a variety of methods by which this force can be 
applied to produce a continued circular motion. 

Circular Motion of the Elbctro-Maonetic Fluid. 

993. We have already stated that the action of this fluid 
produces motion in a circular direction. Thus, if we snp- 

Explain figure 243. Does the magnetic force of galvanism differ 
from any force before known, or not f In what direction does this 
£>rce act, as it passes along tVie ^itqA 
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pose the condactiug wire to be placed in a veitical sitaatioii» 
as shown by ^g. 244, "' 

and p 71, the current of 
positive electricity, to 
be descending through 
it, from p to ?t, and if 
through the point c in 
the wire the plane N 
N be taken, perpendi- 
cular to p ?t, that is in 
the present case a hori- 
zontal plane, then if 
any number of circles 
be described in that 
plane, having c for their 
common centre, the ac- 
tion of the current in the wire upon the north pole of tht 
magnet, will be to move it in a direction corresponding to 
the motion of the hands of a watch, having the dial towards 
the positive pole of the lattery. The arrows show the di- 
rection of the current's motion in the figure. 

994. When the direction of the electrical current is re- 
versed, the wire still having its vertical position, the direc- 
tion of the circular action is also reversed, and the motion is 
that of the hands of the watch moving backwards. 

As the magnetic needle cannot perform entire revolutions 
when it is crossed by the conducting wire, it becomes neces- 
sary, in order to show clearly that such a circulation as we 
have supposed actually exists, to describe more clearly than 
we have yet done, the means of demonstrating such an ac- 
tion, and the corresponding motion. 

995. Now the metals being conductors of the electric fluid, 
if we employ one through the substance of which the mag- 
netic needle can move, we shall have an opportunity of know- 
ing whether the fluid has the circular action in question, 
for then the needle will have liberty to move in the direction 
of the electrical current. 

996. For this purpose mereuri/ is well adapted, being a 
good conductor of electricity, and at the same time so nuid 
as to allow a solid to circulate in it, or on its surface, with 



Explain by fig. 344 in what direction the electro-magnetic fluid movas. 
Whj 18 mercury well adapted to show the circular action of tha gal- 
vanic fluid 1 
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considerable fiicility. This, therefore, is the flmbstance enir 
ployed in these experiments. 

Means of producing Electro-Magnetic Itor^ATioKi 

997. The continued revolution of one of the poles of a 
magnet round a vertical conductiog wire, may be. produced 
m the following manner : — 

The small glass cup, fig. 245, of which the light hand 
cut is a section, is pierced ^ F»g« 245. 

at the bottom for the ad- 
mission of the crooked 
piece of copper wire d, 
which is made to commu- 
nicate with one of the poles 
of a galvanic battery. To 
the end of this wire, which 
projects within the cup, is 
attached by means of a 
fine thread, the end of the 
magnet a. The string 
must be of such length as' 
to allow the upper end of the magnet to reach nearly the top 
of the cup. The vertical wire c is the positive pole of the 
battery. 

998. Having made ihe^e preparations, fill the cup so full 
of mercury as only to allow a small portion of the upper end 
of the mafifnet to float above the surface, as shown in the 
figure. Then, by means of a little frame, or otherwise, fix 
the copper wire of the positive pole in the centre of the 
mercury, letting it dip a little below the surface, and on con- 
necting the negative pole with the wire ^, the magnet will 
revolve roundthe copper wire, and continue to do so as long 
as the connection between the two poles of the battery ana 
the mercury remains unbroken. 

999. To insure close contact between the poles of the bat« 
tery and the mercury, the ends of the wires where they dip 
into the mercury are amalgamated, which is done by means 
of a little nitrate of mercury, or by rubbing them* being of 
copper, with the metal itself. 



E!xplain fig. 245, and show how the pole of a magnet may be made to 
move in a circle. In these experiments^ why are the ends of the con* 
ducting wires amalgamated 1 
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RstOLirtlON OF THE CofTDUCTINd WiRB ROUND tHB 

Pole of the Magnet. 

1000. In the above example the wire is fixed, while the 
electrical current gives motion to the magnet. Bat this or- 
der may be reversed, and the wire made to revolve, while 
the magnet is stationary. 

1001. The apparatus for this purpose is represented by 
fig.' 246, and consists of a shallow glass cup, with a tubu- 
lar stem to hold the Fig. 346, 

mercury. In the stem, 
as seen in the section on 
the right, there is a 
small copper socket, 
which is nxed there by 
being fiuAened to a cop- 
per plate below, which 
plate is cemented to the 
glass so that no mer- 
cury can escape. This 
plate is tinned and 
amalgamated oil the 
under side, and stands 
on another plate, the 
tipper side of which is 
also tinned and amal- 
gamated, and between 
these the Conducting wire passes, so as to insure a perfect 
metallic continuity between the poles of the battery. 

A strong cylindrical magnet is placed in the copper 
socket, with its upper end so high as to reach a little above 
the mercury when the cup is filled. The wire connected 
with the pole of the battety, which dips into the mercury, is 
suspendea by means of loops, as seen in the figures. 

1002. When the apparatus is thus arranged, and a com- 
munication made through it, between the poles of the bat- 
terv, the wire will revolve round the magnet with great ra- 
pidity. 

1003. A more simple apparatus, answering a similar pur- 
pose, and in which the wire revolves very rapidly, with a 
very small voltaicpower, is represented by fig. 247. 

1004. It consists of a piece of |[lass tube, g g, the lower end 
. of which is closed by a cdtk) through which a small piece 

of soft iron wire, m, is passed, so as to project above and below. 

Explain fig. 246. 
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A littl« mercniy is ihen poured in so aa to Pig.^ 34^. 
inaice a chanoel between the wire and the gloss 
tnbe. The npper orifice of the tube is also 
cloeed by n cork, through which a piece of 
copper wire, b, pa5Bes,andteTminates in a loop. 
Another piece of wire, e, ia suspended from 
this by a loop, the end of which dipe into the 
mercury, and is amalgamated. 

1005. In tbis arrang;ement, a temporary 
magnetia formed of the soft iron wire, m a, by 
the electrical fluid, and around which tbe f 
moveable wire, e, revolves rapidly, changing 
its direction, as usual, when tne direction of 
the current is changed. 
Rbvolvtion or a Maonet round its 

OWN AXIS. 

1006. After it was found that a conducting 
wire might be made to revolve round a mag- 
net, ana a magnet round a conducting wire, 
many attempts were made to obtain the rota- 
tion of B magnet and of a conductor around 
their own axes. 

The rotation of a magnet on its axis may be accomplishel 
by means of galvanism, by the following method : — 

lOOr. The cylindrical magnet, a, tie. 248, 

fig. 248, terminates at its lower ex- 
tremity in a sharp point, which rests 
in a conical cavity of agate, so f 
much as possible to avoid friction. 
The vessel, the section of which is 
here shown, may be of glass 
wood. The upper end of the mag- 
net is supported in the perpendicular I 
position by a thin slip of wood, pass- I 
mg across the upper part of the ves- 
set, and having an aperture through 
it, of proper size. 

1008. A piece ofquill is fitted on 
the upper end of the magnet, and 
rising a little above it, ferma a cap 
to hold a globule of mercury. Into 
this mercury is inserted the lower 
wdof the wire e, which has a cnp on '' 

Explain figtitMS47and SU. 
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the top, containing mercury for the usual purpose- The end 
of the wire c must he amalgamated, as also the termination 
of the poles of the hattery, which dip into the cups c and d» 
A copper wire of considerable size pierces the bottom of the 
vessel, and ends in the cup d^ like the other, containing mer- 
cury, in order to make the contact perfect. 

The vessel being now filled with mercury nearly up to a, 
so as to cover about one half the magnet, and the ends of the 
galvanic poles inserted into the cups c and dy the magnet be- 
gins to revolve* and continues to do so as long as the con- 
nection is unbroken. 

1009. In order to produce the rotation of a magnet, it is 
necessary that the electrical influence, in every instance, 
should act only on one of the poles at the same time, because 
the direction of the current on the two ends are contrary to 
each other, and therefore the two forces would be neutral- 
ized, and no motion be produced. 

In the above experiment, the electrical current, having 
passed the upper half of the magnet, is diffused in the mer- 
cury in which the lower half is - - 
buried, and thus produces no 
sensible effect upon it. 

1010. Another method of pro- 
ducing the rotation of a mag- 
net, is represented by fig. 249. 
In this, a is a cylindrical mag- 
net pointed at both ends, and run- 
ning in an agate cup, which is 
fixed on a stem rising from the 
bottom of the stand. Its upper 
point runs in a little cavity in the 
end of the thumb screw ^, which 
passes through the cap of the 
frame-work of tbeapparatps. Near 
the middle of the magnet, this 
frame, which is of wood, supports 
a shelf, on which rests the circu- 
lar cistern of mercury, c, the mag- 
net passing freely through the 
centre of both. A cistern of 
mercury, d^ also surrounds the 




To produce the rotation of a magnet, on what part must the ffalvaih. 
ism act \ Why % Explain fig. 249, and show the course of the eieo* 
trical fluid from one cup to the other. 
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lower point of the magnet, and in the centre of wbicli n 
placed the agate cup. A piece of copper wire projecting 
into the interior of these cisterns, terminates in a cup holding 
mercury, for the purpose of effectiog a communica- 
tion with the galvanic battery, in the usual manner. A 
small wire of copper, pointed, and amalgamated at the lower 
end, is fastened to the magnet, and made to dip into each of 
the cisterns of mercury, as seen in the figure. 

1011. In this arrangement, the lower half of the magnet 
only, forms a part of the galvanic circle, the fluid passing 
in at one cup and out at the other by the following routine, 
which is apparent by the figure. Suppose the positive wire is 
placed in the upper cup, then the circuit will be from the 
cup along the wire to the mercury in the cistern, and from 
the mercury through the bent wire to the magnet--down tb^ 
magnet through the lower bent wire to the mercury, and 
thence to the cup, and the negative pole of the battery. 

When the galvanic current is thus established, the rota* 
tion of the magnet begins, and if the points of the axis are 
delicate, and the friction small, it will revolve rapidly. 

Vibratory and Rotatory Motions prodvcsd bt 

MEANS of HoRSE-SHOB MaoNBTS. 

1012. By the use of these magnets, both the magnetic 
poles conspire to give the motil)n. The influence of the two 
poles being in contrary directions, and so near each other 
that the wire or wheel placed between them are within the 
magnetic currents of both, the effect appears to be, to form a 
current at right angles to the vibrating wire. The wire be- 
comes magnetic by the galvanic power, every time it touches 
the mercury between the poles of the magnet, and conse- 
quently -is thrown backwards or forwards by the magnetic 
current, according to its direction ; hence, if the poles of the 
battery are charged so as to carry the electricity in a con- 
trary direction through the apparatus, the impulse on the 
wire or wheel will also be changed to the opposite direc- 
tion. If the poles of the magnet be changed, by turning it 
over, the same eflect will be produced, and the wheel will 
revolve in a contrary direction from what it did before. 

1013. Thus, if the magnet be laid in the direction of 
north and south, with the poles towards the north, the north 
pole being on the east side, and the positive electricity be 

How may the direction of the vibrating wire be changed 1 
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sent through the vibrating wire, upwards, then the vibrating 
force will be towards the north ; but if either the poles of the 
magnet or those of the battery be changed, the wire will be 
thrown towards the south. 

Vibration of a Wirb. 

1014. A conducting copper wire, Wy fig. 250, is suspend- 
ed by a loop from a hook of the same metal, which passes 
through an arm of metal or 
wood, as seen in the cut. The 
upper end of the hook terminates 
in the cup P, to contain mer- 
cury. The lower end of the 
copper wire just touches the 
mercury, d, contained in a lit- 
tle trough about an inch long, 
fb rmed in the wood on which 
the horse-shoe magnet, M, is 
laid, the mercury being equally 
distant from the two poles. 

The cup, N, has a stem of 
wire, which passes through the 
wood of the platform into the 
mercury, this end of the wire 
being tinned, or amalgamated,^ 
so as to form a perfect contact. 

1015. Having thus prepared- 
the apparatus, put a little mercury into the cups P and N, 
and then form the galvanic circuit by placing the poles of . 
the battery in the two cups, and if every thing is as it 
should be, the wire will begin to vibrate, being thrown with 
considerable force either towards M or Qt, according to the 
position of the magnetic poles, or the direction of the cur- 
rent, as already explained. In either case it is thrown out 
of the mercury, and the galvanic circuit being thus broken, 
the effect ceases until the wire falls back again by its own 
weight, and touches the mercury, when the current being 
again perfected^ the same influence is repeated, and the wire 
is again thrown away from the mercury, and thus the vibra- 
tory motion becomes constant. 

This forms an easy and beautiful electro-magnetic experi- 
ment, and may be made by any one of common ingenuity*. 




Elzplain fig. 250, and describe the course of the electric fluid from. 
one cup to the other 
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who ponesses a galvanic battery, even of small power, and 
a good horse-shoe magnet 

1016. The platform may be nothing more than a piece of 
pine board eignt inches long and six wide, with two sticks 
of the same wood, forming a standard and arm for suspend- 
ing the vibrating wire. The cups may be made of percus- 
sion caps, exploded, and soldered to the ends of pieces of cop- 
per bell wire. 

1017. The wire must be nicely adjusted with respect to 
the mercury, for if it strikes too deep, or is too far from the 
surface, no vibrations will take place. It ought to come so 
near the mercury as to produce a spark of electrical fire, as 
it passes the surmce, at every vibration, in which case it may 
be known that the whole apparatus is well arranged. The 
vibrating wire must be pointed and amalgamated, and may 
be of any length, from a few inches to a foot or two. 

Rotation of a Wheel. 

1018. The same force which throws the wire away from 
the mercury, will cause the rotation of a spur-wheel. For 

Fiff. 251. ' 
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this purpose the conducting wire, 
instead of being suspended as in 
the former experiment, must be 
fixed firmly to the arm, as shown 
by fig. 251. A support for the 
-axis of the wheel may be made 
by soldering a short piece to the 
side of the conducting wire, so 
as to make the form of a fork, 
the lower ends. of which must be 
flattened with a hammer, and 
pierced with fine orifices, to re- 
ceive the ends of the axis. 

1019. The apparatus for a 
revolving wheel is in every re 
spect like that already described 
for the vibrating wire, except in* 
that above noticed. The wheel 
may be made of brass or copper,' 
but must be thin and light, and so suspended as to move 
freely and easily. The points of the notches must be amal- 

How must the points of the vibrating wire be adjusted in order to 
actl Explain fig. 251. In what manner may the points of the spur 
wheel be amalgamated 1 
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gamated, which is done la a few minutes, by placing t^ 
wheel on a flat sur&ce, and rubbing them with mercury hj 
means of a cork. A little diluted acid from the galvanic 
battery will facilitate the process. The wheel may be from 
half an inch to several inches in diameter. A cent ham- 
mered thin, which may be done by heating it two or three 
times during the process, and then made perfectly round, 
and its diameter cut into notches wkh a file, will answer 
every purpose. 

1020. This aflbrds a striking and novel experiment; for 
when every thing is properly adjusted, the wheel instantly 
begins to revolve by touching with one of the wires of the 
battery the mercury in the cup P or N. 

When the poles oi the magpfiet, or those of the battery, are 
changed, the wheel instantly revolves in a contrary direction 
from what it did before. 

1021. It is, however, not absolutely necessary to divide 
the wheel into notches, or rays, in order to make it revolve, 
though the motion is more rapid, and the experiment sue* 
ceeds much better by doing so. 

Revolution of two Wheel*. 

1022. If two wheels be arranged as represented by fig 
252, they will both re- ^ ^ Fig. 252, 
volve by the same elec- 
trical current. Eaehpi 
horse-shoe magnet has 
its trough of mercury. 
The magnets have been 
omitted in the drawing, but are to be placed precisely as in 
the last figure. The electrical communication is to be made 
through the cups of mercury, P and N, and its course is as 
follows: — From the cup it passes into the mercury; from 
the mercury through the radii to the axis of the wheel, and 
along the axis to the other wheel, down which it passes to 
the mercury, and so to the other cups, and to the opposite 
pole of the battery. 

The poles of the xpagnets for this experiment, must be 
opposed to each other. 

ELECTRO-MAONETtC iNDlTCTtON. 

1023. Experiment proves that the passage of the gal- 
vanic current through a copper wire renders iron magnetic 

Expl&in fig. 362, and show how two wheels may be made to revolve 
by the same current. 

29 
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when in the vicinity of the current This is called ma^- 
netic induction, 

1024. The apparatus for this purpose is represented by 
fig. 253, and consists of ^ Fig. 253. 
a copper wire coiled, by ** 
winaing it around a 
piece of wood. The 
turns of the wire should 
be close together for 
actual experiment, they 
being parted in the figure to show the place of the iron to 
be magnetized. The best method is, to place the coiled 
wire, which is called an electrical helix, in a glass tube, the 
two ends of the wire of course projecting. Then placing 
the body to be magnetized within the folds, send the gal- 
vanic influence through the whole, by placing the poles of 
the battery in the cups. 

1025. Steel thus becomes permanently magnetic, the 
poleSj however, changing as often as the fluid is sent through 
it in a contrary direction. A piece of watch-spring placed in 
the helix, and then suspended, will exhibit polarity, but if 
its position be reversed in the helix, and the current again 
sent through it, the north pole will become south. If one 
blade of a knife be put into one end of the helix, it will re- 
pel the north pole of a magnetic needle, and attract the 
south ; and if the other blade be placed in the opposite end 
of the helix, it will attract the north pole, and repel the 
south, of the needle. 

1026. Temporary Magnets. — Temporary magnets, of al- 
most any power, may be made by winding a thick piece 
of soft iron with many coils of insulated copper wire. 

The best form of a magnet for this purpose is that of a 
horse-shoe, and which may be made in a few minutes by 
heating and bending a piece of cylinder iron, an inch or 
two in diameter, into this form. 

1027. The copper wire (bell wire) may be insulated by 
winding it with cotton thread. If this cannot be procured, 
common bonnet wire will do, though it makes less powerful 
magnets than copper. 

What is meant by magnetic induction 7 Elxplain fig. 253. What is 
this figure called 1 Does any substance become permanently magnetic 
by the action of the electrical helix 1 How may the poles of a majniet 
be changed by the helix 1 How may temporary magnets be made 1 
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1028. The coils of wire may begin near one pole of the 
magnet and terminate near the other^ as represented by fig, 
254, or the wire may Fig^254. 
consist of shorter pieces 
wound over each other, 
on any part of the mag- 
net. In either case, the 
ends of the wire, where 
several pieces are used, 
must be soldered to two 
strips of tinned sheet 
copper, for the com-p" 
bined positive and nega- 
tive poles of the wires. 
To form the magnet, 
these pieces of copper 
are made to communi- 
cate with the poles of 
the battery, by means 
of cups containing mercury, as shown in the figure, or by 
any other method. 

1029. The effect is surprising, for on completing the cir- 
cuit with a piece of iron an inch in diameter, in the proper 
form, and properly wound, a man will find it difficult to pull 
off the armature from the poles ; but on displacing one of the 
galvanic poles, the attraction ceases instantly, and the man, 
if not careful, will fall backwards^ taking the armature with 
him. Magnets have been constructed in this manner, which 
would suspend two or three thousand pounds. 

1030. Galvanic Battery. — One of the most con- 
venient forms of a galvanic battery for the experiments 
above described, is represented by fig. 255. It consists of 
two concentric cylinders, of sheet copper, soldered to the 
same bottom. The diameter of the outer cylinder may be 
six inches, and the inner one four and a half inches. The 
height may be a foot or more. Between these cylinders 
of copper is placed one of zinc, but so as not to touch 
them nor the bottom. This is best done by tying three or 
four pieces of pine lengthwise to the zinc cylinder, letting 
them project half an inch below the bottom. By this ar- 
rangement the zinc can be taken from the acid, or plunged 



For what purpose sure the ends of the wires to be soldered to pieces 
of copper 1 
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into it, at any moment. Another _ / Fig. S56. 
cylinder of zinc within the 
smaller one of copper may be 
added, to increase the power, 
when a single one is found in- 
sufficient. This must have a 
metallic connection with the 
other zinc cylinder. 

1031. The cups P N are the 
positive and negative sides of 
the battery. The best way of 
forming this part of the appara- 
tus is to solder a slip of tinned 
copper to the inside of the cop- 
per cylinder, and another to the 
zinc, as shown in the plate. 
The outer ends of these may 
readily be formed into cups by 
cutting the copper slip one third in two on each side, then 
turning this part at right angles with the other, and rolling 
what were the outer edges together, and soldering them. 

Such a battery is ample for all the experiments we have 
described. 

1032. A cheap and convenient liquid for the battery con- 
sists of water saturated with common salt, with a little sul- 
phuric acid, say an ounce or two to a quart. 

Describe the battery fig. 255. Which is the positive, and which the 
negative metal 1 
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